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PREFACE 


T -HE pages which follow are the outgrowth of the author’s ' 
earlier studies of the influence of the railway upon the settle- 
laent of the Northwestern States of the United States. Those inves¬ 
tigations aroused his interest in the role played by that same agen^ 
to the north of the 49th parallel, where in the Prairie Provinces 
approximately one-fifth of the total land area alienated, by the 
Dominion Government was granted to the Canadian Pacific , and 
its subsidiaries. The scale of that company’s operations, combined 
with the completeness of its recorfls, seemed to offer an unusual 
opportunity for a study of the railway as a colonizer. 

The term “Canadian West” is here used to denominate the., 
Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta in which the 
Dominion subsidy lands of the Canadian Pacific were located. Only 
incidental attention has been given to British Columbia, where the 
Company at various times owned subsidy lands obtained from the 
Province, but where its work of promoting agricultural settlement 
was much less notable than on the Prairies. 

The work has been projected against the background of the 
American frontier and American experience. Parallel and contrast¬ 
ing developments on the two sides of the imaginary boundary line 
have been kept constantly' in mind and it is believed that events 
in each area take on a new significance when viewed in the light 
of those in the other. 

Grateful acknowledgment is ihade to various officials of the Cana¬ 
dian Pacific who facilitated the search for materials, and especially 
to Mr. Ashley Edwards, whose unflagging interest and indefatigable 
energy proved equal to every obstacle; to Mr. H. E^^ume, formerly 
Chairman of the Dominion Lands Board of the Department of the 
Interior, Ottawa, who placed his vast fund of information at the 
author’s disposal; to officials of the Parliamentary Library, Ottawa, 
for numerous courtesies; to the Harvard University Press for per¬ 
mission to use in Chapters II and III material which appeared in 
the writer’s Federal Railway Land Subsidy Policy of Canada (Cam- • 
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bridge, 1934); to the Social Science Research Council for grafets-in- 
aid which'made possible the .gathering of the material.for the 
volume; to my colleague, Professor Robert H. George, for helpful 
suggestions with respect.to the maps; and to Miss Louise Waitt who 
has repeatedly typed large portions of the manuscript. 

, James B. Hedges 

Providence, Rhode Island 
^^ugust, 1939 
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THE BACKGROUND 


I T HAS been said that “the most important feature of the eco¬ 
nomic life in a colony or newly settled community is its commer¬ 
cial connection with the rest of the world. Upon this more than 
on any other circumstance depends its prosperity. . . . The history 
of modem colonization does not show a single case where a newly 
settled country has enjoyed any considerable economic prosperity, 
or made notable social progress, without a flourishing commerce 
with other communities.”^ This means that ordinarily the’prosperity 
of the colony must depend on an export staple. While the author of 
the statement had particular reference to overseas colonies, his 
generalization is equally applicable to those pioneer communities 
which, formed on the grasslands of interior North America, com¬ 
munities which in a sense were "colonies” of the older portions of 
the United States and Canada. These communities, too, must have 
an export staple to serve as the basis of “a flourishing, commerce” 
with other parts of the same country or with the outside world. 
Their staples were, of course, agricultural products, whose chief 
markets were at a distance. Access to those markets presupposed 
adequate transportation facilities, and in the interior plains of 
North America these could be provided only by the railway. 

When the railway first came to the Canadian prairie it had already 
played a vital and indispensable part in the development of the 
prairie and plains portion of the United States. There, between 
1850 and 1880, a railway network had formed which crisscrossed 
the treeless expanse between the Great Lakes and the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, broke dpwn the isolation of those regions, and paved the way 
for the occupation of this “last American frontier.” In much of that 

iG. S. Callender, Selections from the Economic History of the United States 
(Boston, 1909), p. 6. 
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area the railway and the settler had advanced together. Sometimes 
the railway jutted out into the unsettled districts in anticipation of 
the farmer who was to come; sometimes th^ pioneer built his sod 
hut on the lonely plain in the confident assurance that the railway 
would soon follow. But regardless of whether railway or settler led 
the way at the moment, there .would have been little permanent 
settlement without the railway, actual or potential. The railway 
was one of the prime factors in the growth of that vast region. 

A series of significant maps recently published shows that in 
western Canada, too, the onward rush of the pioneer and the rail¬ 
way went hand in hand.^ And while the conclusion to be drawn 
from those maps is that much of the time railway building lagged 
behind settlement, communities of homesteaders formed at a sub¬ 
stantial distance from the railway only in the knowledge that where 
they went the railway soon would follow. The railway, then, became 
ipso facto a colonizer. And if by chance it happened to be endowed 
with a land subsidy it had a double interest in promoting settlement. 
Only through the occupation and development of the country could 
it hope for a profitable traffic or for the sale of its land. 

As the. pioneer railway of western Canada and as the one pos¬ 
sessed of the largest land subsidy, the Canadian Pacific undoubtedly 
played the major role among the companies which helped to people 
the^ prairie provinces. The importance of its work has long been 
understood. It has sometimes been referred to ■ as "The Great 
Colonizer,” in recognition of its long-sustained efforts in the cause 
of western land settlement. Thus far, however, this recognition has 
rested upon nothing more permanent than oral tradition handed 
down from the generation which witnessed the failures and the 
successes of those who worked so tirelessly to settle the Northwest. 
Of books about the Canadian Pacific there have been many. General 
histories, of both the substantial and the romantic variety, have 
appeared. Biographies of Van Horne, of Donald A. Smith, of James 
J. Hill have been written. But nowhere has more than casual 
attention been given to the history of the company’s land subsidy. 

The land and settlement policies of the railway can be under¬ 
stood, of course, only when projected against the background of 
A. Mackintosh, Prairie Settlement, The Geographical Setting (Toronto, 

»934)- 
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physical and economic conditions prevailing in the Northwest.^ 
Even before Confederation, it was apparent that the province of 
Canada had virtually reached the limits of agricultural expansion. 
On the west the path was blocked by the Great Lakes; on the north 
the Laurentian Shield was an effective barrier. Althqugh efforts 
were being made to push back the agricultural frontier in that 
sector, such efforts were largely foredoomed to failure. The all- 
important question, then, was- whether the great Northwest was 
susceptible of settlement and development. 

Except for the Selkirk settlement, established in the valley of the 
Red River in 1812, the fur trader had held undisputed sway in 
this region. As late as 1870 all but a handful of its scanty popula¬ 
tion were half-breeds. Settlement throughout the Northwest was 
confined to the shadows of ,th^ .trading posts. In the fifties, however, 
both the British and the Canadian Governments had taken steps 
indicating an increasing interest in the future of the prairie coun¬ 
try. In 1857 a select committee of the House'of Commons, after 
taking exhaustive, if contradictory, testimony as to the possibilities 
of the country, recommended its cession to Canada. In the years 
1857-60 Captain John Palliser, under the auspices of the colonial 
office, made extensive explorations of the region between Lake 
Superior and the mountains. Captain Palliser classified the territory 
between the Laurentian Shield and the Rockies into two large areas, 
the “fertile belt” and the semi-arid country. The “fertile belt” em¬ 
braced the valleys of the Red and the Assiniboine, together with the 
park-like regions in the valley of the North Saskatchewan. This belt, 
he thought, offered distinct natural advantages for agricultural 
settlement. “The lakes and rivers provided an abundance of fish, 
which would provide part of the food for the colonists while he was 
establishing himself. There was a good supply of rich pasture and 
natural hay sufficient to provide for cattle throughout the year. 
Sufficient areas had been cleared by fires that the settler might begin 
to cultivate his land immediately. There was ample timber for the 
construction of buildings, and wood and coal for fuel."^ The semi- 
arid region, the treeless or “true prairie,” situated in the upper val- 

^ In the first part of this chapter I have relied largely upon the pioneer work 
of W. A. Mackintosh, op. cit. 

2 Mackintosh, op cit., pp. 33-34. 
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leys of the Souris and the South Saskatchewan, Captain Palliser 
considered unfit for settlement. 

Meanwhile, in 1857 and 1858 the government of the province of 
Canada sent out exploring expeditions, of which S. J. Dawson and 
Professor H. Y. Hind were the most important members.. Generally 
speaking, their findings corroborated those of Captain'^alliser. Hind 
and Palliser agreed that the semi-arid belt was unsuited to settle¬ 
ment. Both agreed as to “the fertility of the Park Belt and the 
adjacent wooded sections, and as to the fitness of that area-for 
settlement: they both saw the necessity lor improved transportation: - 
neither looked for rapid settlement.”^ Even in those restricted por¬ 
tions of the West which Professor Hind regarded as suited to settle¬ 
ment, he greatl'y underestimated the area of good arable land. His 
estimate was 11,000,000 acres, with an equal area adapted to grazing. 
In those areas alone, according to the 1926 census, the improved 
land amounted to 22,000,000 acres, with 37,000,000 acres occupied. 

Neither the inconclusive character of the evidence presented be¬ 
fore the select committee of’the House of Commons nor the modest 
prospects painted in the reports of Hind and Palliser could stem the" 
tide of opinion demanding that Rupert’s Land be ceded to Canada. 
The growing trade between Minnesota and the Red River settle¬ 
ment, with the resulting fear of annexation to the United States, the 
increasing discontent with the fur monopoly, the unsatisfactory 
nature of the Hudson’s Bay Company government in the territory 
all pointed to the need of a new dispensation in the Northwest. 
Basically, however, the acquisition of Rupert’s Land was the result 
of the conviction within the new Dominion that “the agricultural 
possibilities c^E the country were too great to admit of its being 
reserved-any longer for the fur trade.” In short, the Dominion of 
Canada was embarking upon “a clean-cut experiment in agricul¬ 
tural colonization.” The Rupert’s Land Act of 1868 authorized the 
Dominion Government to purchase the territory of the Hudson’s#; 
Bay Company. On July 15, 1870 this vast area formally came into 
the possession of the Dominion. 

The region thus handed over to the Dominion is really the 
northern portion of the interior plain of North America. With a 
base of|some 800 miles along the internatiolial boundary, it sweeps 

1 MaclJintosh, op. cit, p. 39. 
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northward, bdunded on the west by the Rocky Mountains and on 
the east by the" Laurentian Shield. Its southern part presents great 
variation, ranging from the level, fertile Red River Valley, with its 
average level of 800 feet, through the second prairie level of’ 1,600 
feet, terminating at the Missouri Coteau, to the thiril prairie level, 
which attains an altitude of as much as 4,000 feet in the foothills of 
the Rockies.! The entire area, therefore, slopes eastward and north¬ 
ward, v*^_th an average fall of 5 feet per mile from the mountains to 
'ta\e Wiilnipeg. This southern part of the Canadian plain is a tree¬ 
less area,'with diihihrshihg rainfall from east to west. 

North of the treeless area stretches tlie crescent-shaped Park Belt, 
from Lake Winnipeg through the Swan River district. Prince Albert, 
and Battleford to Edmonton. This is essentially the “fertile belt” 
described by Palliser and Hind, and was early recognized as a 
region well suited to settlement.J^ 

Throughout the West rainfall is scanty. While in most sections 
there is normally enough rain for the growth of drought-resisting 
crops by moisture-conserving methods, the specter of drought has 
always hung over the region. “Rainfall deficiency is perhaps the 
most important single fact in the life of the Canadian plains. It 
divides the history of settlement into ‘good’ and ‘bad’ years. It has 
been the chief conditioning factor of agricultural practice.”^ 

The essential point with respect to rainfall, however, is not so 
much the total precipitation as the degree to which it is concentrated 
in the growing season. In general, in the regions of scanty rainfall, 
the proportion coming in the spring and summer is large. Thus 
while at Winnipeg the annual rainfall is 20.4 inches, 12.4 inches 
fall during the growing season. At Medicine Hat, however, 8.3 
inches out of the 12.8-inch total fall between April and August 
inclusive. This vagary of the climate has somewhat tempered the 
hazard of drought. 

If drought has been a constant threat in the southern portions of 
the Northwest, frost has been no less a menace' in the North. Fortu¬ 
nately, another climatic peculiarity has tended to minimize this 
danger. “The climatic axis of the Northwest lies along a belt ex¬ 
tending approximately from southwestern Manitoba to the Yukon 

1 Mackintosh, op. cit., pp. 7-8. 

2 Ibid., p, 14. 
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Territory. Along this axis, making allowance for local variations, 
summer temperatures are considerably higher than at points of 
similar latitude on either side of it, and winter temperatures are 
considerably lower.”i It is this northward swing of the summer 
isotherm which has made it possible to push the agricultural frontier 
into the Peace River country. There spring comes as early as in 
Winnipeg, although winter begins somewhat earlier. "Agricultural 
settlement on the Canadian plains has followed the isotherms west 
and northward. 

The settler coming into the Canadian Northwest from eastern 
Canada, from Great Britain, from northern Europe, or from many 
parts of the United States faced an unaccustomed situation, a 
country wholly unlike any he had known before. The comparative 
absence of trees was both a blessing and a curse. If it simplified the 
task of preparing the soil for planting, it complicated the pioneer’s 
fuel problem. Light rainfall and extremes of temperature, drought 
and frost rendered farming precarious in many instances. Could the 
settler “find a livelihood and security? Could the resources of this 
new country support agricultural settlement; or should the country 
... be left to the buffalo and the fur.trader? Much thought was 
given to these questions before the decision to colonize was reached. 
The questions continued to be asked long after settlement had been 
undertaken.’’® , 

Fortunately for the Canadian settler these same questions had 
been asked years before with respect to the prairie and plains 
regions of the United States, and answered. As a result, a technique 
of prairie pioneering was at hand for- the farmer in the Canadian 
Northwest. This technique was the product of the experience of the 
American pioneer in settling the treeless areas of the neighboring 
republic. There, in the thirties and forties of the nineteenth century, 
the settler with a forest background dating back for generations 
Found himself confronted by environmental conditions wholly new 
to him. He who came of western European stock which for ages 
had carved homes out of the wilderness now for the first time sought 
to tame the prairie. Many were the questions which he asked' him- 

1 Mackintosh, op. cit., p. la. 

2 /6id.,p. ig. 

* Ibid.j p. a6. 
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self: Could a soil barren of trees produce crops? What of timber for 
building, for fuel, for fencing? Where would he obtain water? How 
w’ould he transport his-staple-to market? These and^any other 
questions he put to himself. The traditional instruments for coping 
with the forest situation had been the ax, the long rifle, the boat, 
and the wooden plow. The ax and the long rifle were of diminish¬ 
ing importance in a treeless country; the boat was of doubtful value 
on a land-locked prairie; the wooden plow would not cut the 
tough, prairie sod. The settler then began the long and painful 
process of adapting his technique to changed conditions. He gained 
valuable experience in the oak openings of Michigan and the small 
prairies of northern Indiana and Illinois. John Deere’s steel plow, 
introduced? in the late thirties, was proving invaluable. Having con¬ 
quered the small prairies by the fifties, the farmer was prepared for 
the assault on the Grand Prairie of central Illinois, where the 
railway came to his assistance. Soon the advance guard of settlement 
had arrived at the semi-arid country west of the 98th meridian. 
Here the march was halted for a season while a new weapon, new 
tools, new- methods of cultivation, new laws for land and water 
were evolved.^ ■ 

The long rifle was now definitely discarded in favor of the six- 
shooter, which made possible the subjugation of the mounted 
Plains Indians. Barbed wire made its appearance as the answer to 
the problem of fencing a country without trees. Soon the fenced-in 
squares on the checkerboard replaced the open range and trank 
formed the cattle kingdom into a farming frontier. The wind was 
harnessed and made to pump the water, available only at great 
depths. The English common-law doctrine of riparian rights was 
modified to suit the conditions of the semi-arid country. The home¬ 
stead unit of 160 acres quickly proved inadequate on the Great 
Plains. Where it did not bring grief and disaster to the settler, the 
unscrupulous made a mockery of it. When too late, it, too, was 
modified. 

A new system of tillage was evolved to meet the needs of the- 
semi-arid environment. In Utah and Cahfomia in the fifties and 
sixties settlers had worked out, by tiiie trial and error method, the 

^For the adjustments necessary for the conquest of the plains, see Walter P. 
Webb, The Great Plains (Boston, 1931). • 
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technique of dry farming, based upon the principle of conserving 
the moisture in the soil. Summer fallowing came to be an essential 
element of the dry farming practice, and it spread over the plains 
country. Few there were who saw that the constant cultivation 
entailed by summer fallowing would'ultimately result in soil drift¬ 
ing and dust storms. 

Invention came constantly to the aid of the farmer. Improved farm 
implements and labor-saving machipery speeded the occupation of 
the area between the Mississippi and the Rockies. The level, treeless 
country placed a premium on the machine process. Oliver’s chilled 
steel plow, introduced in the late sixties, was a milestone in the 
advance across the prairie. “In 1878 the invention of roller milling 
had converted the hardness of the spring wheat from a blemish to a 
virtue.’’^ The mechanical grain elevator revolutionized the methods 
of storing and grading grain and it was destined “to become as 
characteristic a feature of prairie landscape as the native vegetation.” 

These methods, these tools, this new technique awaited the settler 
on the Canadian prairie. He merely needed to import them across 
the 49th parallel. Important as they were, however, they were not 
enough. The growing season in the Northwest is short. To avoid 
frost damage to his crop, the settler must have an early-maturing 
variety of wheat. Here the Canadian was forced to rely on his own 
ingenuity and he proved himself resourceful in the extreme. Begin¬ 
ning with Red Fife, lie bred successive types of wheat which made 
possible the persistent northward migration of that plant. 

But there were other essential requirements which had to be 
met before the Northwest of Canada could come into its own. Only 
when good land at low cost was no longer to be had in the United 
States could Canada hope for a substantial diversion of that great 
human stream which for decades had poured into the western and 
northwestern states. When that time came, other factors being favor¬ 
able, this historic movement of people would push across the inter¬ 
national boundary into the Canadian prairie. 

Of paramount importance to the settlement of the l^orthwest was 
adequate transportation. This meant, in the first/ anal/sis, a rail¬ 
way across the country, but it meant more than that. Combined with 
the cheaper and more efficient transport service offered by the rail- 

1 Mackintosh, op. cit., Introduction, p. xii. 
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way, there must be cheap ocean rates, made possible by the steel hull 
of the steamship and the improven^ent of the marine engine. As 
a result of these developments the ocean freight rate on wheat from 
Montreal to Liverpool declined from 18 to 20 cents per bushel in 
1874 to 2 cents in 1904.1 Between 1886 and 1906 the combined ocean- 
rail rate from Regina to Liverpool declined from 35 cents per bushel 
to 21 cents. In conjunction with rising wheat prices at the close of 
the century, these cheaper transport costs made fpr profitable wheat 
production in the West. ' 

A converging of all these factors—the new technique of prairie 
and plains farming, early maturing wheat, improved transporta¬ 
tion, and the exhaustion of the better land in the United States—, 
was ultimately to inaugurate a new era in the Canadian West.^ But 
this new day was not even in sight in 1870; and it seems likely that 
the statesmen of the young Dominion who assumed the task of try¬ 
ing to settle the country had scant appreciation' of the complexity 
of the problem. 

The plan of the Dominion Government to settle the Northwest 
with farmers required something more than new tools and instru¬ 
ments and new agencies of transportation. It required also a policy 
for the administration ^and disposal of the land which had come 
into the possession of Ottawa.® In surrendering its title to Rupert’s 
Land, the Hudson’s Bay Company had imposed upon the Dominion 
the condition that it might “claim in any township or district within 
the fertile belt in which land is set out for settlement, grants of land 
not exceeding 1/20 of the land so set out,” the land to be selected 
by lot. If the West, were settled and developed, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company intended to obtain some of the profit. By the Dominion 
Lands Act of 1872 provision was made that the company should 
receive section 8 in each township, section 26 in each township 
whose number was divisible by five, and the southern'half and 
northwest quarter of section 26 in all other townships. In this way 
6,313,900 acres passed into the hands of the Hudson’s Bay Companyi 
From this area it has enjoyed the unearned increment resulting 

1 Mackintosh, pp. cit' p. xi. ■ ' ' 

2 The importance of these factors is developed admirably and in great detail in 
A. S. Morton, History of Prairie Settlement (Torontj), 1938). 

^ For a detailed discussion of the land policy of the Dominion Government, 
see Chester Martin, "Dominion Lands" Policy (Toronto, 1938). 
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from the efforts of others. Having little incentive to push the sale of 
its land, the company largely sat tight in the assurance that land 
values would surely rise. 

. The government promptly , adopted the rectangular system of 
.survey in vogue in the United States. The land^ was surveyed in 
ranges of townships extending north frpm the 49th parallel, each 
township being 6 miles square and containing 36 sections, each a 
mile square. The sections, in turn, Were subdivided into,quarter 
■sections of 1 Go acres. No iriore saUsfactory:^4ystem (if survey could 
have been^^ttevised. It- obviated convicting: or overlapping claims: 
and it macw for: case of administration. > .■ , ' 

In tlrc/^ct of 1872 Canada took over the homestead policy 
adopted in the Uni ted States just a decade earlier. A quarter section 
was granted free to the'settler on condition of three gears’ residence 
and cultivation. By subsequent amendment^ provision was made by 
which .a person homesteading, 160., acres might also obtain a 3-year 
option to purcha.se an adjoining quarter section. This right , of 
preemption^ as it was called, gave assui;mce to the settler that while 
he was perfecting title to his homestead the .occupation of adjoining 
land by homesteaders would not prevent the subsequent enlarge¬ 
ment of his farm. In a region where. summer fallowing was to 
occupy a conspicuous place in farming practice this provision for 
the later acquisition of a second quarter section seemed to have 
much to recoiiimend it. 

The privilege of preemption, however, was susceptible of abuse. 
It "served to scatter settlement.; Many who filed preemption clairns 
were never able to take them up. To others preemption was merely 
an opportunity for speculation on a small scale, and the quarter 
sections were useless while thus tied up. Frequently a- homesteader 
was unable to pay for his preemption at the appointed time. Rather 
than relinquish it he was tempted to mortgage his homestead, to 
which he had obtained his patent. As a result he all too often lost 
both, the preemption and the homestead. The growing realization of 
these conditions gave rise to a demand for the repeal of preemption, 
which was finally done in 1890. • 

- Armed with a liberal land policy. Dominion officials Worked out 
plans 10 advertise their lands in. the British Isles and on the conti¬ 
nent of Europe. Immigration propaganda became an important ac- 
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tivity of the Canadian Government, in sharp contrast to the United 
States,, where the encouragement of settlement devolved upon the' 
I states and upon individuals and corporations. During the seventies 
a considerable number of farmers from the eastern provinces, 
especially Ontario, disposed of their holdings to avail themselves 
of the homestead policy of the West. Together with Scottish farmers 
they settled in the Red iRiver Valley and in southern Manitoba 
generally, -where the two classes formed “the effective backbone of 
Manitoba.” 

Rather more spectacular was the Mennonite immigration of 1874. 
Mennonites had.been settled in southern Russia since the days.of 
Catherine the Great. About 1870 their pacific views brought them 
into conflict with the government of Alexander II. A general exodus 
followed in which several thousand of them found their way to the 
Kansas prairies, where they quickly, established prosperous settle¬ 
ments. In'March, 1872 the Canadian Government was advised by the 
Colonial Secretary that certain groups of Mennonites In South 
Russia were contemplating emigration to Canada. They -desired 
information as toVhether they^woiild be exempted from military 
service and from the ordinary form of oath, and whether land 
grants and other inducements-would be offered them. The Domin¬ 
ion Government in reply invited the Mennonites to send delegates 
to Canada at the expense of the Department of Agriculture. At the 
same time a Canadian immigration agent in Germany was sent 
to Russia to confer with the Mennonites. Delegates visited the West 
in 1872-73 and selected land in the Red River Valley as the site of 
their proposed settlement. An Order in Gouncil of March, 1873 set 
aside a reserve of eight townships, which provided a large compact 
block of land. In July the Mennonites were finally promised exemp¬ 
tion from military service and from oaths; a free grant of land, their 
own religious schools, low rates from Hamburg to Winnipeg, to con-- 
tinue through 1876, and provisions for the immigrants while en 
route completed the list of inducements. 

The first of them arrived in 1874 and by 1879 some 6,000 hajl 
settled on the Manitoba prairie. The early arrivals were fairly well- 
to-do, but many of the late-comers were so impoverished that special 
arrangements were necessary to move them.’ On the security of 
property pledged' by their Co-religionists in Waterloo Gounty, On- 
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tario, the Dominion Government advanced the suih of 196,400 to 
enable the immigrants to establish themselves on the land. By 189a 
the entire sum had been repaid with interest. 

While not'the "most progressive and productive of farmers, the 
well-known thrift and frugality of the Mennonites provided a guar- 
, antee of the success of their venture. Although they occupied a very 
fertile area they were not known as skilled farmers. They were, 
howeveit a stable and dependable community. Their village type of 
sqci^ ^prganization, combined ivith their indifference to govern¬ 
mental and civic affairs, naturally set them apart from the society 
in which they lived. All in all, they were wekorne settlers on the 
prairie at a time .when farmers were all too few. 

Another foreign group who located in Manitoba in the early years 
were the Icelanders, tiriven from their homeland by the pressure of 
overpopulation, they began to arrive in the West in 1876. Through 
an erroneous idea as to their usual occupation, the first groups were 
sent to the,west shore of Lake Winnipeg, where they were expected 
to support themselves by farming and fishing. Founding the settle¬ 
ments of Gimli and Icelandic Rfyer^ they experienced many diffi-. 
culties before their success was finally assured. Those arriving later 
• were sent to Greenborough in southern Manitoba, where they 
quickly; succeeded as farmers. Unlike the Mennonites, the Ice¬ 
landers were quickly assimilated to the life of their adopted country. 
While retaining their’own language, they learned to speak English, 
participated in the political life of the province, and in other ways . 
became full-fledged citizens of the Dominion. 

The seventies abounded in schemes and plans for colonizing the 
West, but most of them came, to nothing. Numerou&iiorganizations 
and societies, some of them of a philanthropic nature/ were formed 
with a view to s^tlement, but most of them'wereTtillbOTn. The 
figures for homestead entries show how,meager were the accomplish¬ 
ments of the decade, apart from the Mennonite and Icelandic settle¬ 
ments. From 1874 to 1880 inclusive the homestead entries amounted 
to 10,988 as compared with 5,903 cancellations, a net gain of 5,085.? 
Assuming that aU of these became bona fide farmers and that each 
one represented a family of 'five, they would account for the addi¬ 
tion of some 25,000 people to the population of Manitoba and the 
^ The ‘Canada’ Year Book (1926), p. 923. ' ' 
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Northwest territories. These were'slender results of a decade of 
hope and relentless effort. 

To those gifted with foresight, it would have been evident in 
1880 that many things^ must happen before the successful settle¬ 
ment of the Canadian West could be achieved. To all, however, it 
was apparent that one indispensable condition must be met before 
substantial results could be expected. This was a railway by which ' 
the staples of the prairie could find their way to market. That rail¬ 
way was soon to come, and it quickly became^ a, foremost agency 
for the promotion of settlement. 




THE ORIGIN OF THE LAND SUBSIDY 

T he significance of governmental land policies in the settlement 
and development of the American and Canadian West is well 
understood. In outward appearance and general form, the land sys¬ 
tems of the two countries have several points of similarity. Both gov¬ 
ernments rejected the revenue point of view in administering’their 
public domains and, through the adoption of the homestead idea, 
committed themselves to the use of the land as an instrument of 
national development. Yet at the very moment that they were giving 
- land directly to the individual settler, they were also giving it to 
railway companies in the form of subsidies. These two lines of action 
were distinctly at cross purposes, for the grants to the railways 
removed vast areas from the reach of the homesteader and forced 
the farmer to pay tribute to the corporation. The justification of 
these contradictory policies lay, of course, in the generally accepted 
belief that the building of railways increased the value of the set¬ 
tler’s acres sufficiently to compensate for the few extra dollars which 
he paid for them. Of the soundness of this contention in many in¬ 
stances there can be little doubt. But in both the United States and 
Canada, before the race for railway subsidies had run its course, 
millions of acres of the finest lands available were in the hands of 
the transportation companies; and, whatever the merits or defects 
of carrying the principle of governmental aid to railways to this 
■ extreme conclusion, the subsidies themselves and the manipulation 
of, them by the various companies became important adjuncts of 
the general land policies. 

The subsidy system of the United States has been’the subject of 
frequent investigation, but that of Canada has been less thoroughly 
examined. This is unfortunate, for the colonization of the western 
lands of the two countries, which was the by-product of their land 
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grant practices, was, in reality, one great movement rather than two. 
Settlers in search of deflrable lands knew no boundary lines;!Ameri¬ 
cans migrated into Canada and Canadians moved into the Uhited 
States. The great transcontinental railway companies north and 
south of the border were managed witb thc same,ends in view, some¬ 
times by men who had been railway promoters on both sides of 
the 49th parallel. A study, therefore, which assembles the essential 
features of the Canadian subsidy policy, and attempts to show not 
only its more obvious similarity to that of the United States but also 
the numerous points of striking contrast, may help To serve as part 
of the basis for a coordinated story of the westward \movement in a 
major portion of the North American continent. \ 

Adopting the land grant idea in the middle of the last century, 
when the pioneer had but recently crossed the Mississippi, the 
United States during the next 20 years granted approximately 
150,000,000 acres of land to western railways. So great was the popu¬ 
lar enthusiasm for railways in this period that no price would have 
been thought too high, for their construction, and it was easy enough 
to be lavish with land of which there seeihed -to be an unlimited 
supply. Aside from the national irhpqrtance of the projected lines, 
which'was alleged in support of the grants to the Pacific railways! 
the chief argument in favor of land subsidies to railways in general 
was that which represented the government as a private landowner 
wishing to secure the largest possible return from his domain.^ Much 
of the government land, however, was far from the settled portions 
of the country and would not sell unless the country could be devel¬ 
oped. If a portion of this were given to a railway which would render 
the remaining lands salable, the government would be acting in the 
enlightened manner of any intelligent landowner. To emphasize 
this idea, the grants were to be made in alternate sections, with the 
price of the remaining lands doubled, so that the gain to the gov¬ 
ernment would be in direct and in exact proportion to the amount 
of the land granted. 

As the building of the railways progressed and settlement ad¬ 
vanced, the various transportation companies developed exploitive 

^J. B. Sanborn, Congressional Grants of Land in Aid of Railways (Madison, 
1899) is the standard work on the origins of the land grant policy in the Uni,ted 
States. 
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tendencies which irritated and alarmed the people of the'West and 
culminated in the Granger movement. A general feeling of hostility 
toward the railways displaced the former manifestations of friendli¬ 
ness, and no amount of argument could convince the rebellious 
settler of the justice of the land subsidy policy. In the face of this 
opposition, grants of land to railways became less frequent and by 
1871 the practice was discontinued. 

The year 1871, which marked the end of the subsidy era in the 
United States, began it in Canada. In that year the Conservative 
Governpient of Sir John Macdonald sponsored a proposal that a 
railway to the Pacific should be built by private enterprise, assisted 
by the government with generous grants of land as well as of money. 

developments jiad brought the importance of a Pacific 
railwayvery much into the public mind. The acquisition of Rupert’s 
Land by the Dominion was quickly followed in 1871 by the entrance 
of British Columbia into Confederation. But British Columbia came 
in only at a price. Led by the redoubtable Alfred Waddington, the 
10,000 inhabitants of that western province had demanded the 
construction of an overland highway to the Pacific, A greater chal¬ 
lenge to a young nation of 4,000,000 souls could scarcely be imagined. 
To build a railway through , the forbidding waste north of Lake 
Superior, across the uninhabited prairies, and over the Rocky and' 
Cascade barriers to tidewater was no mean achievement. As in the 
United States, the greatest asset in the accomplishment of such an 
undertaking was the land, and thus the origin of the land bounty 
system in Canada was inseparably bound up with the plans for the 
railway across the continent. 

The proposal of the Macdonald Government provided, in addi- 
• tion to the grant of land, that construction should-begin within-two 
years and be completed within ten, a provision designed to satisfy 
the demands of British Columbia for the prompt construction of 
the railway. While the land grant idea was accepted by the Oppo¬ 
sition, they protested that the country was unequal to the task of 
completing the enterprise in so short a jieriod. But the government 
refused to yield this point, although it did agree that the building 
of the road should not entail an increase in taxes in the Domiriion.i 

^Journals of the House of Commons of the Dominion of Canada, Session 1871, 
pp. 197, 203. 264, and 268. The House resolved that the railway should be "con- 
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This Stipulation carried with it the implication that land was to be 
giyen on a large scale, since in no other way could an increase of the 
tax burden be avoided. 

The Act of 1872,1 which incorporated this proposal into law; 
provided for a grant of land not exceeding 50,000,000 acres to be 
appropriated in aid of the railway to the Pacific. The lands were to 
be located in alternate blocks of not more than 20 miles in depth, 
and not less than 6 nor more than 12 miles in frontage on the rail¬ 
way, the blocks to be so laid out that each one granted to the com¬ 
pany bn one side of the railway should be opposite a block of like 
width reserved for the government on the other side of the railway.® 

The conveying of lands in large tracts wis a distinct departure 
from the American practice of locating railway lands by alternate 
sections. Although open to the objection that it almost certainly 
would lead to a less equitable division of the good and bad land 
between railway and government, it was thought to be better suited 
to the conditions prevailing in the Canadian Northwest than the 
alternate section method. Under the latter system, it was said, there 
would be such a dispersion of homesteads in a given township as to 
retard community development and render difficult mutual as¬ 
sistance among the settlers, especially during the years prior to the 
sale of the intervening railway sections.® \yith large blocks available 
for homestead, however, compactness of settlement would result in 
the areas reserved for the government. 

While predicated upon Sir John Macdonald’s original plan that 
the railway be built by private enterprise,' the act carried with it no 
definite provision for the actual construction of the road. If Canada 
had little of means and less of experience upon which to draw for 
such an undertaking, that was not true of the United States. Amer¬ 
ican capitalists, with governmental bounties, had completed one 


structed and worked by, private enterprise . . . and that the public aid to be 
given . . . should consist of such liberal grants of land, and such subsidy in 
money, or other aid, not increasing the preset rate of taxation, as the Parlia¬ 
ment of Canada shall hereafter determine.” 

^ Entitled "An Act respecting the Canadian Pacific Railway.” Statutes of Canada, 
35 Victoria, Cap. 71, assented to June 14, 1872. 

2 Ibid. 

8 As late as 1880-81 this argument was employed against the alternate section 
method. See Debates of the House of Commons, i88o-8i, p. 331. , 
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railway to the Pacific and were projecting others. The enormous 
profits attending their efforts made them quick to recognize chances 
for similar fortunes elsewhere. 

But while the Macdonald Government was not averse to accepting 
• the aid and experience of American capital, political expediency 
demanded that Canadian interests be equally represented. One of 
the most prominent Canadian business men of the time was Sir 
Hugh Allan, who controlled the Allan Steamship Line. Although 
primarily interested in water transportation, he had recently entered 
the railway business through his promotion of the North Shore road 
along the St. Lawrence, in competition with the Grand Trunk. If 
the assistance of Jay Cooke and his Northern Pacific associates, who 
had ralready indicated an interest in the undertaking, could be 
secured in cooperation with Sir Hugh, the question of American 
domination might be less of an issue. The negotiations between the 
Canadian and American capitalists moved smoothly enough, but 
before plans could be definitely shaped, strong opposition devel- 
, oped within the Dominron. 

In Ontario, the presence of Sir Hugh Allan as one of a company 
to build the new railway meant that the terminus would be in 
Montreal rather than in Toronto. Moreover, in this province ahy 
suggestion of a possible affiliation with the Northern Pacific group 
was regarded with extreme suspicion. People there had no faith that 
the American promoters would not deliberately hamper the building 
of this Pacific railway to check competition with their own line. In 
Quebec, Sir George Cartier, a Cabinet member with a strong follow¬ 
ing among the French-speaking element, used his influence against 
Sir Hugh. As Cartier was closely associated with the Grand Triunk, 
the reasons for his position were obvious. With plenty of money 
ayailable for purposes of propaganda, Allan won over Cartier arid 
his supporters. But the opposition in Ontario was made of sterner 
stuff. A group of Toronto business men organized the Interoceanic 
Railway Company and petitioned the government for a charter and 
aid for building a line of railway to the Pacific. They felt that their 
future security and prosperity were too closely interlocked with the 
Pacific railway to allow the building of it to fall into unsympathetic 
hands. All attempts which the government made in the way of 
mergers and adjustments between the two contending groups were 
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unsuccessful. After the "Conse^atives were reelected in 1872, an 
entirely new company, known as the Canadian Pacific, was organ¬ 
ized, with a board of directors drawn from the various provinces 
and with the American capitalists excluded. Of this company Sir 
Hugh Allan was elected president. 

Important to the story of the evolution of the Canadian land 
subsidy policy are some of the outstanding features of the charter 
granted to the Allan company.^ Thirty million dollars and 50,000,006 
acres of land were offered in aid of the railway, on condition that no 
American interests should be admitted. The land was to be con¬ 
veyed in the alternate blocks of the dimensions described in the 
Act of 1872, with an added provision to the effect that the conipany 
“shall not be bound to receive any lands which are not of the fair 
average quality of the land in the sections of the country best 
adapted for settlement.”^ This was the first appearance of the idea 
that railway subsidy lands were to be of a certain designated quality, 
an idea which, as subsequent discussion will show, was to grow into 
a, most important factor in the Canadian bounty system. Another 
clause of the charter, in regard to the price of the alternate blocks 
retained by the government, stated that “unless the Company shall 
sell lands granted to them at a lower price, or shall otherwise agree, 
the Government shall for and during the term of twenty years . . . 
retain the upset price of such alternate blocks at an average price 
of not less than two dollars and fifty cents per acre.”^ It was openly 
charged in the Canadian Senate at the tinae that the Allan charter 
was copied from that of the Northern Pacific.* While this statement 
cannot be justified when applied to the charter as a whole, there 
can be no doubt that the plan jsroposed in the clause just quoted 
was borrowed from the Northern Pacific. It is noteworthy, however, 
that while in the United States it was the government which insisted 
upon the’ double minimum as a justification for the land grant 
policy, in Canada the railway company imposed the condition as 
a means of preventing the government from underselling it. 

1 For the charter; see Sessional Papers (No. 13), 1873. 

^Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 20. ' ' 

<See Debates and Proceedings of the Senate of Canada, First Session, 2nd 
Parliament, 1873, p. 113. Statement by Mr. Campbell, April 18, 1873. 
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As soon as the charter was granted, with its specific rejection of 
American participation, rumors purporting to come from dis¬ 
gruntled railway promoters in the United States were circulated to 
the effect that all was not strictly fair and aboveboard in the negotia¬ 
tions. There were those in Canada who did not-quite believe it 
wholly fortuitous that Sir Hugh Allan was elected' president of the 
new company, and who were willing to give credence to'any sort of 
story. A steady undercurrent of dissatisfaction prevailed, and when 
the private correspondence of\ir Hugh was stolen and published; 
everyone was prepared to believe the worst.^ The correspondence 
revealed that Cartier and Macd^ald had 'made liberal use of 
Allan’s money before the election of 1872. Out of this discovery 
grew the charge that the charter was the reward for services 
rendered, and that even the high office of prime minister had been 
degraded to this end. A political storm of the first magnitude 
resulted, and interest in all other issues was lost in the turmoil. A 
later and calmer survey of the whole affair reveals great indiscretion 
surely on the part of the Conservative leaders, but nothing much 
more than that. Sir Hugh had been a regular contributor to Con¬ 
servative election funds for years. Moreover, he really gained nothing 
by the Conservative victory and the resulting charter, except the 
assurance that the work in behalf of the railway would continue. 
Sir John Macdonald’s indiscretion, too, was tempered by the very 
clear indication that he felt he was acting in the best interests of 
the Dominion .2 But neither the Allan company nor the Conserva¬ 
tive Party waj able to hold out against the attack at its height. The 
company gave up its charter and the party went down to a smashing 
defeat at the hands of the Liberal Party, under the leadership of 
Alexander Mackenzie. 

No government could have, made its debut under more inau¬ 
spicious conditions than that of Mackenzie. A country torn by politi¬ 
cal dissension and burdened with financial depression offered little 
of promise to railway promotion, yet the government showed no 
disposition to relax its efforts in that direction. As an inducement to 

^For this correspondence, see Journals of the House of Commons, Session 
1873, Vol. VII. 

2 For Sir John Macdonald’s defense of his position, see Joseph Pope, Memoirs 
of Sir John Macdonald, Vol. II, pp. 174-89. 
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private capital, Mackenzie offered $10.000 in cash anH on.nnn arr^ s 
of land per mile, in alternate blocks of 20 square miles, each block 
to have a frontage of riot less than 3 or more than ,16 miles on the 
line of the railway.^ Regardless of terms, however, private capital 
seemed unavailable and every offer went begging. 

Discouraged in his efforts to interest a private company in the 
construction of the railway, Mackenzie resolved that the line should 
be built by the government itself. The plan which he formulated 
with that end in view called for the completion of the links between 
navigable waterways, the abandonment, for the present at least, of 
the difficult portion north of Lake Superior, and British Columbia’s 
consent to an extension of time for the finishing of the project. 
Mackenzie was completely unsuccessful in his attempts to win con¬ 
cessions from British Columbia, but he did make substantial 
progresslifth'd-location and construction of the road. 

When the Conservatives were returned to power in 1878, Sir John 
Macdonald went forward for a time with the policy of government 
construction. In pursuance of this plan. Parliament adopted resolu¬ 
tions in 1879 appropriating 100,000,000 acres of land in aid of the 
railway.* These resolutions provided that all ungranted land within 
so miles of the railway should be used in satisfaction of this appro¬ 
priation. If the lands adjoining the line of railway were not “of 
fair average quality for kttlement,” a substitute acreage was to be 
reserved in other portions of the prairie. The lands were to be vested 
in appointed commissioners, who were authorized to sell the land 
from time to time, and to invest the proceeds in government securi¬ 
ties to be held for meeting the expenses of building the railway. 

Beyond these very general provisions the resolutions of 1879 did 
not go, and it remained for the Department of the Interior to 
formulate a complete scheme for describing, setting aside, and selling 
this immense domain. Sir John Macdonald, in outlining such a plan, 
made direct refererice to American policy, and. used it as the basis 
of his proposal for handling the Canadiari grant. In a memorandum 
of June 25, 1879,® after explaining the details'of procedure in the 

^ Statutes of Canada, 27 Victoria, Cap. 14, assented to May 26, 1874. 

^Debates of the House of Commons, 1879, pp. 1895-96, for the resolutions. For 
“the vote on them see, ibid., p. 1975. . 

® This memorandum is to be found with Order in Council No. 976,- June 28, 
^879. (These are cited hereafter as O. <S.) 
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United States, he expressed the belief that ‘‘a system somewhat 

the land grant of our own Jlailway.” He would discard the large 
blocks, contemplated in earlier Canadian legislation upon the sub- 
jeqt, in favor of the alternate sections of the United States, and 
would scrap the idea of reserving exclusively for sale all the lands 
along the railway, in favor of a system of free grants or homesteads 
distributed through the railway belt. Such free grants would not 
only silence the charges of land monopoly, but would also conduce 
to the sale of the intervening railway lands. 

Sir John estimated that in Manitoba and the northwest territories 
there were, within i lo miles on either side of the railway, 125,000,000 
acres of land, 100,000,000 for the railway and the remainder for 
free grants. Land on each side of the railway he would, divide into 
five belts: Belt A to extend back from the railway for 5 miles; Belt B 
for 15 miles beyond Belt A; Belts C and D, each,'for an additional 
20 miles; and Belt E stretching ojut for another 50 miles. In Belt A, 
all lands were to be sold at not less than $6.00 per acre. In the other 
belts, four 80-acre homesteads were allowed in the even-numbered- 
sections, the remaining lands in sucli sections to be sold as preemp¬ 
tions at $1.00 to $2.50 per acre.^ The odd-numbered sections in 
those belts were railway lands, ranging in price from $5.00 per acre 
in Belt B to $1.00 per acre in Belt E.^ Thus, except for'Belt A, 
where all lands were reserved for the purpose of the railway, the 
alternate section idea was to prevail: odd-numbered sections for the 
railway, even-numbered for the government. 

This plan had scarcely been formulated, however, when a change 
in the American policy led to material modification of the Canadian 
regulations. Congress had increased from 80 to 160 acres the amount 
of land which could be homesteaded or preempted within the limits 
of a railway land grant. This change was believed to require “a 
corresponding alteration in -the area of Dominion lands proposed 
to be homesteaded within the zone embracing Canadian Pacific 


10. C.,No. 97X Xune 28, 1879, gave approval to the plan set forth in the 
memorandum of Sir John Macdonald. \Vith the same Order in Council are to 


be found the detailed regulations for carrying the plan into effert. The title is 
Regulations respecting the disposal of certain Donainion Lands for tlie purptKes 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway," dated July 9, 1879. 

^Ibid. , ■ 
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—Railwa-yJands^therwise-the-mamfestly-super-ior-advantages-of the 
United States over the Canadian policy would result in securing to 
the Western and Northwestern States and Territories of the Ameri¬ 
can Union all European and other immigration for years to come.”^ 
The need for change was considered the more urgent in view of 
the exceedingly liberal conditions of sale offered by the Northern 
Pacific and the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba companies in 
the Northwest of the United States, whose territory was in direct 
competition with that, through which the Canadian Pacific was to 
be built. As the Deputy Minister of the Interior expressed it,, “a 
rebate of one-half the purchase money is made to persons who may 
have placed half the land purchased, or in that proportion, under 
cultivation within three years of the date of purchase, thus evi¬ 
dencing the value which thet^ Railway Companies attach to' actual 
settlement. It is presumed that the loss in abatement of the purchase 
moneys under this system is considered by the Companies as more 
than compensated for by the additional traffic which the rapid 
settlement of the country would bring to their roads.”^ In view of 
these facts the government increased from 80 to 160 acres the home¬ 
stead and .preemption areas within the limits of the railway belts, 
and allowed in Belt A the same proportion of homesteads and 
preemptions as in the other belts.® 

The resolutions of 1879 and the resulting regulations introduced 
significant changes in the land subsidy policy of the Dominion. The 
idea of the alternate section became definitely a part of the Canadian 
system, supplanting the original provision ^FTarge blocks. These 
regulations were devised with the assumption of continued gov¬ 
ernmental construction of the railway; but before they had received 
an adequate trial the plan for completion by the government was 
abandoned in favor of another effort by private enterprise. 

There were those in the government, anjd out of it, who had not 
abandoned hope of having the railway Ibuilt by capitalists. Sir 

^“Memorandum (confidential) by J. S. Dennis, Deputy Minister Of the Interior, 
to Sir John Macdonald, Minister of the Interior,” July 3,'1879, with Ref. 20,088 
on 18,909, Dominion Lands. The manuscript material used in this and the follow¬ 
ing chapter is to be found in the Dominion Dands Branch of-the Department of 
the Interior, Ottawa. 

*0. C.’No. 1422, October 9, 1879; also O. Ci'No. 1461, October 24, 1879. 

. 8/6»d. ■ . 
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Charles Tupper, the Minister of Railways and Canals, was one of 
these, and it was he who urged the government to turn to a remark¬ 
able group of men who seemed to possess precisely the requirements 
needed for building the railway to the Pacific. These men, George 
Stephen, James J. Hill, Donald A. Smith, R. B. Angus, and John S. 
Kennedy, working together, had succeeded in converting the bank¬ 
rupt St. Paul and Pacific road, in the United States, into a going 
concern. They had built this line to the Canadian boundary and 
had negotiated^ a traffic arrangement be^yond to Winnipeg. In addi¬ 
tion to this interest in an American company, several of the men 
were associated with important enterprises in Canada. This com¬ 
bination of successful railway promotion in the United States with 
a general understanding and knowledge of Canadian business and 
railway affairs was an ideal one. And the American venture had been 
a highly profitable one. If, reasoned Sir Charles Tupper, these men 
were planning to reinvest their profits, it was the part of wisdom 
for the government to seek some sort of agreement with them. 
Tupper’s counsel was heeded, negotiations were begun and carried 
through to a successful conclusion, and on October 21, 1880, the 
Syndicate Contract, under the terms of which the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was finally to be completed, was signed. 

In December of the same year the contract was placed before 
Parliament for approval. Besides receiving the lines under construc¬ 
tion by the government, the company, in return for building about 
2,000 miles of railway, was to have a cash subsidy of 125,000,000 and 
a land grant of 25,000,000 acres.i The government promised free¬ 
dom from rate regulation until the annual earnings on the capital 
expended in the construction of the railway reaenbd 10 per cent, 

' ^ For the provisions of the contract, see Statutes of Canada, 44 Victoria, Cap 1 
(1881). 

It should be noted that whereas the railway land subsidies in’ the United States 
were granted in pursuance of a general policy of using the public .domain to 
encourage the'^nstruction of railways, the land subsidy of the Canadian Pacific 
was dne of the stipulations in a definite contract which the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment entered into with the Canadian Pacific. The land subsidy, therefore, was 
part of the price which the Dominion paid to the Canadian Pacific Syndicate 
for the construction of a railway to the Pacific, which other private agencies, 
and even the government itself, had not succeeded in building. The land grant 
to the Canadian Pacific was not regarded in i88i as part of a larger Dominion 
policy of encouraging railway building through the use of land. The grant, 
however, became a precedent for subsequent grants to other companies, 
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with exemption from tariff duties on construction materials, from 
taxes on lands in the northwest territories (unless sold or occupied) 
for 20 years, and from dominion or provincial taxation of the rail¬ 
way and railway property, as well as of the capital stock of the 
company forever. As a guarantee against encroachments by rivals, 
no competitive lines connecting with the western states were to be 
chartered for a period of 20 years. 

The terms of the contract were indubitably very favorable to the 
company, blit neither that fact nor the right and duty of the Oppo¬ 
sition to oppose can justify, the unreasoning attack which Uie 
Liberals launched against every provision of the agreement. So 
largely did the question become a political issue that it was impos¬ 
sible to consider any individual clause on its merits, and the 
unaninlous disapproval of every item by the Liberals was the signal 
for an equally unanimous defense by the Conservatives. 

Led by Edward Blake, the Opposition lost no opportunity for 
arousing the country against the contract. Another company, headed 
by Sir William Howland, was hurriedly organized. This group of¬ 
fered to construct the road for 13,000,000 and 3,000,000 acres less 
than the Syndicate Contract required, and, as, evidence of the 
genuineness of the offer, deposited a guarantee of $1,400,000. As fur¬ 
ther indication of good faith, it was prepared to pay duty on con¬ 
struction materials, and to waive the monopoly clause, the exemp¬ 
tion from rate regulation, and the exemption from taxation. While 
the seemingly, less onerous character of the offer, of this company. 
served as a strong talking point for the spokesmen of the Opposition, 
the government professed to believe that the Liberals had organized 
the company solely for political purposes. They could safely bring 
it forward at the eleventh hour, when there was no possibility that 
the government would break the contract already signed. ‘ 

Among the most pointed of the Liberal criticisiris of the contract 
were those directed at the monopoly clause, which did so much to 
estrange the West from the East, and the exemption from taxation, 
which placed such a heavy burden upon the impecunious settlers in 
the West, a burden made heavier by the interpretation which 
rendered the lands exempt for twenty years after the issuance of the 
patent. If the freedom from regulation until ten per qent had been 
earned seemed unduly favorable to the company, it had been antici- 
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paled in a clause of .-the General Railway Act, while the exemption 
from duties on construction'materisils was justifiable, even if not 
consonant with the “hatiorial policy’' which the Conservatives had 
recently adopted. ■ . ' 

■ Prpba'bly ho feature of the Liberal attack upon the contract con¬ 
sumed more time or occasioned more bitterness chan their denuhcia- 
tion of the alleged extravagance of the government ih traffickings 
away the resources of tAe l)ominion, and in this connection it is the 
debate on the land subsidy which.’chiefly interests us. Discussion on 
this subject began formally on December 13, 1880, when Sir .Charlds 
Tupper moved that the House go into Committee of the Whole bn 
the following Tuesday to consider resolutions affirming the ex¬ 
pediency of granting”the $25,000,000 and the 25,000,000 acres of 
land provided for in tli'e contract.^ 

The Liberals immecjiately trained their guns "upon the excessively 
generous jrrovisions of the land subsidy. Blake and his followers 
emphatically challenged the validity of the Conservativelioast of an 
advantageous- bargain with the syndicate. Pointing out the dis¬ 
ingenuous na'ture of the government’s claim to a saving of from 
25,000,000 to 75,000,000 acres, compared with former land grant 
proposals, the Liberal leader asserted that if the value,-rather than 
the amount, .of the land were considered, the subsidy was princely . 
in its proportiony^The significant thing, in Blake’s estimation, was 
the location of the land, not the area. Since the company was entitled 
to the alternate sections within 24 miles on either .side of.- the 
railway, the value of its land was far in excess of any similar area 
elsewhere iri the West. Ridiculing the Conservative estimate of $1.00 
per acre as the value of the land, felake used their own earlier prices 
to prove that the figure was absurdly low.^ In terms of the land 
regulations instituted by the Macdonald Government in 1879, the 
bulk of the Canadian Pacific land grant would fall in BeltS A and 
B, where the prices were $6.00 and $5.00 per acre respectiviely.® It 
was the land 60 miles or more from the railway, which those regula¬ 
tions had priced at $ 1.00 an acre. "00 

Continuing their attack, the Opposition made much of the con-- 
1 Debates of the House Of Commons, 1880-81, p. 48. 
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trast between, the enormous area the Canadian Pacific was to receive 
and the.mddh smaller grants made to the railways in the United 
States. One Liberal member had computed the average grant to 
the American railways, exclusive of the Pacific roads, to be 3,790 
acres per mile, while the syndicate was to have almost 13,000 acres 
for each mile of construction.^ Even the Northern Pacific, the most 
generously endowed of the lines in the United States, might not 
obtain more than 15,000,000 acres of arable land. 

■f^Nor did the Liberals fail to stress the adverse effects which such 
a large subsidy would have upon the whole course of settlement in 
^ihe West. Canada, it was observed, must compete with the United ^ 
States for immigrants, whidh it could not hope to do successfully 
unless able to “offer conditions at least Mual to those offered by the 
United States.”^ On this point thq^fentra^contained no clause satis¬ 
factory to the Opposition. Witlmut any\^ervation whatever,, it _ 
ceded to the syndicate 25,000,000 acres of la^, the most fertile and 
best situated in the Northwest. Bemuse of the alternate section'plan, 
not only the railway lands, but the Crown lands ks well, would be 
at the mercy of the company. Fifti^million acres, more than,could 
^“ossibly be sold within ,a quarter of a century, would be subject to 
the arbitrary whim of a private syndicate.® The latter would have it 
fn its power to paralyze the efforts of the government to settle and 
develop the West. If, for purposes of speculation, or for other rea¬ 
sons, the company should withhold its lands from sale, the govern- 
nrent would be powerless to sell and colonize its own lands. In each 
of the government sections within the railway belt there were to be 
two homesteads and two preemptions—in other words, two settlers.'* 
Should' the railway section not be sold, the occupant of the govern¬ 
ment section would be forced not only to “keep up his roads and, 
his fences, but the roads and fences of the neighboring lot,” and he. 
would be obliged “to pay double municipal and school taxes,” As 
the Opposition viewed the situation, few would be disposed to oc¬ 
cupy the government "Sections unless those of the railway were sold 
at the same.time, and the surest way to expedite sales by the syndi- 

^Ibid., p. 792. 

^Ibid., p. 738. 

^Ibid., p. 738. 

* It was assumed that the homesteader would buy the adjoining preemption lot. 
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cate ivas to set ji time'-limit fo.r the disposal of its lands, thereby 
rendering it impossible for sections To be deliberately held in the 
hope that the expendhur^ of labor and-capital.by the settler on the 
Crown lots would enhanceThe vMue of the adjoining railway land. 

Fortunately for the Liberal argument, there seemed to be ample 
precedent for die establishment of such a time limit for the sale of 
railway lands. The Conservative Government having adopted the. 
Union Pacific Railroad in the United States as a standard for the 
construction of the Canadian Pacific, there was no reason why the 
Opposition should not employ the same road as a criterion of land 
subsidy practice. Accordingly, they seized upon the clause of the 
Union Pacific charter which required that subsidy lands not sold 
within ten years after the completion of the road should be open 
to occupation and preemption like other lands at not less than $1.25 
per acre.i The fact that this clause had not been enforced against 
the Union Pacific in no way diminished its effectiveness as an 
argument against the land subsidy. But, while making much of the 
absence of such a guarantee in"the Canadian Pacific contract, the 
Liberals attempted no inclusion of a definite time limit in the 
document. Instead, they sought to achieve the same end by other 
means. The Opposition insisted it was only fair that the government 
should officially place a price on the land, in order that the entire 
country might know definitely the monetary value of the aid ex¬ 
tended to the syndicate." If a value of |t.oo per acre were assigned 
the land, in accordance with the estimate of the Minister of Rail¬ 
ways, th^ii the company ought to be forced to sell at that maximum. 
In the eveiit the Company was unwilling to sell the land for less 
than $2.00 t6.S3.00 an acre, it would be the duty of the government 
either to .give^a considerably “less amount than 25,000,000 acres, 
or take before Parliament.and before the people the responsibility 
of giving to the syndicate lands valued by the syndicate and by the 
government at $50,0^,000 or $75,ooo,ooo.”3 The Liberals sponsored 
an amendment, therefore, requiring that a maximum price be placed 
on the land, thereby depn;ving the company of every incentive to 

^Debates of the Home of Commems, 1880-81, p. 739, 

" Ibid, \ 

^Ibid: \ 
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retard the settlement of the West by holding the land for apprecia¬ 
tion in value. But, like all other attempts to change the contract, 
this was voted down by a strict party vote of 49 to 118.^ 

If the Opposition was unable to see anything good in the terms 
of the agreement, the Conservatives were equally incapable of find¬ 
ing any defects in it. On their side, much of the burden of defending 
the provisions of the contract devolved upon Sir Charles Tupper. 
As Minister of Railways and Canals, it was his duty to expound the 
document to the House, and, in this case, to expound was but to 
justify its every clause. Tupper largely anticipated the objections 
of the Liberals, and he very cleverly sought to confound them out of 
their own mouths. By presenting an imposing array of their earlier 
Statements in regard to land and land grants, utterly inconsistent 
with their current comments, he made their criticisms appear 
patently captious, partisan, and void of sincerity. Replying to Liberal 
assertions as to the great value of western lands, he quoted Blake 
as having in 1875 ridiculed the idea that land for the Georgian 
Bay branch was worth I2.00 an acre.* Blake had then thought that 
$1.00 per acre was more reasonable. Very appropriately, Tupper 
could point out diat during the 6-year interval-nothing had hap¬ 
pened to increase the value to 53.18 per acre, thq value the Opposi¬ 
tion was now attaching to the land in the West. Tupper made 
equally effective use of earlier speeches of Alexander Mackenzie 
expressing the belief that the competition of the free lands of the 
United States would prevent the sale of the Canadian la:nds at more 
than $1.00 per acre.* 

No less inconsistent were the Liberal complaints in regard to the 
amount of land granted by the contract. As the Conservatives pointed 
out, the Allan charter had called for a grant of 50,000,000 acres, 
while the Mackenzie Government in 1874 had offered 54,000,000 
acres to any company which would build the railway. Thus, • as 
compared with the Opposition proposal, the terms of the contract 
actually saved the country 29,000,000 acres. Far from being extrava¬ 
gant, the Conservatives were husbanding the resources of the 
Dominion. The resolutions of Parliament in 1879 had pledged 

^Ibid., p. 740. 

^Ibid., p. 63. 

» Ibid. ' 
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100,000,000 acres in support of the railway; the government was 
using just'one quarter of this amount.^ 

Liberal fears of a great land monopoly in the West, the Con¬ 
servatives alleged, were wholly groundless. Instead of “locking up" 
54,000,000 acres in large blocks, as the Liberals had sought to do 
under the Act of 1874, the contract locked up but 25,000,000 acres 
in alternate sections. While under the Allan charter the govern¬ 
ment was obliged not to sell its lands for less than $2.50 an acre, 
the syndicate agreement made it possible to give away the remaining 
lands if the public interest so required.- "No policy,” Tupper said, 
“did the Syndicate press more strongly upon us than that of settling 
the land as fast as we could. They say we should be only too glad 
to plant a free settler upon every acre belonging to the government.” 

Nor would the company withhold its lands from sale for specu¬ 
lative or other reasons. The surest guarantee against such a course 
was the zeal which the members of the syndicate had displayed in 
settling the lands of the St. Paul and Pacific in Minnesota. Fortunate 
it was for Canada that the experience gained there would now be 
brought to the colonization of the Canadian prairies. The entire 
history of railway lapd subsidies, the Conservatives asserted, was a 
refutation of the land monopoly charge of their opponents. The 
company must sell the land and bring a population into the coun¬ 
try in order to sustain the road. The land grant railways of the 
United States had incurred large expenditures in promoting the 
sale of their lands, the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe having spent 
88 cents per -.acre for that purpose.® The “glass cases and jars con¬ 
taining wheat, corn and other products of the Western States,” 
which were on exhibition at every railway station, were the work 
of the railways, not of the United States Goverhment. Surely nothing 
less was to be expected of the men who were to build the Canadian 
Pacific through an uninhabited wilderness.’ The company would 
expend from nine to ten millions in the cause of immigration, 
which, in turn, would relieve the Dominion Government of that 
expense. 

After weeks of debate, in which the contending forces exhausted 

i/fcid., p. 70. 

'2/Wrf. 

3/6l£l., 537. 
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every argument, and in the course of which the twenty-three amend¬ 
ments offered by the Liberals were voted down with monotonous 
regularity, the contract with the syndicate was finally approved by 
a straight party vote. With that vote, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
approached one step nearer to reality, while the railway land sub¬ 
sidy policy of the Canadian Government became a fact rather than 
a theory. 

‘ One who compares the political aspect of railway land subsidies 
in the United States'and Canada cannot fail to be impressed by two 
important differences. Canada was not troubled by the. constitu¬ 
tional issue which proved So vexatious in the United States. In the 
Dominion there could, of course, be no question.as to 'the constitu¬ 
tional right of Parliament to vote land subsidies in aid of railways. 
In the United States, on the other hand, there were those who had 
genuine doubt as to whether the Constitution warranted such grants 
by Congress, and there were many more who seized upon the con¬ 
stitutional argument as a means of cloaking base and selfish motives. 
In. Canada, likewise, the debates attending the adoption of the land 
grant policy fail to reveal the sectional cleavage which bulked so 
large with her neighbor to the south. 

In one respect, however, the political history of land subsidies 
in the two countries is similar: in neither was the principle of rail¬ 
way land grants a party issue. While it was a-Conservative Govern¬ 
ment which signed the contract with the syndicate, the subsidy idea 
had been adopted years before, and the Mackenzie Government in 
thfe seventies had been committed tp that principle. And, despite 
the opposition of the Liberals to the Syndicate Contract, their 
quarrel, was with the specific provisions of the grant rather than 
with the principle. That the Howland Company, which the Oppo¬ 
sition supported, offered to build the railway for 22,000,000 acres 
of land represents a difference in degree rather than in kind. 
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A FTER ten years of discussion and political controversy, a def- 
inite plan for the handling of land subsidies had been formu¬ 
lated and the Canadian Pacific Syndicate, fortified with a promise 
of 25,000,000 acres of land, assumed the tremendous responsibility 
of completing the transcontinental railway. The land provisions of 
the Syndicate Contract were the product of various developments. 
Although there had never been much doubt in Canada as to the 
wisdom of using the land for the building of railways, there had 
been considerable uncertainty as to the best manner of using it. 
Here the basic principle of conveying land by alternate sections, 
which had been so consistently employed in the United States, was 
^ not at first accepted. The earlier proposals made in Dominion coun¬ 
cils had contemplated the granting of land in large blocks, a pro¬ 
cedure which, had it been put into effect, would have been so com¬ 
plete a departure from the American method as to, leave little in 
common between the two, save the simple fact that both had given 
land in aid of railways. When the alternate section plan was written 
into the agreement with the company which was undertaking the 
building of a railway across the continent, a very significant point 
of contrast jvas removed, and the comjnon use by both countries of 
this method of land conveyance has led to the assumption that the 
railway land subsidy policy of Canada was “transplanted bodily" 
from the United States.’^ But to accept a similarity in one feature, 
however fundapental, as indicating a resulting parallel in growth 
and developmejnt would lead to quite erroneous conclusions, and 
I would leave ,out of account the more interesting phase of the Cana¬ 
dian land grant .system. Granting a railway company 555,000,000 


^ For such a vie^ 
York, 1907), p. 75. 
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acres of land was one thing: locating and selecting it was another. 
The land bounty had been won only after a sharp political battle, 
with all the attendant publicity, but the lands were set aside and 
located through administrative regulations. Orders in Council, and 
Acts of Parliament, all of which largely escaped public notice. A 
study of these documents, however, reveals the policy of the Cana¬ 
dians taking unusual departures from American practice and makes 
of it not a slavish imitation but an original creation, developed 
along new lines dictated by their own peculiar needs and circum¬ 
stances. ' ' 

At the outset, the Syndicate Contract contained a provision 
which, when put into operation, afforded endless opportunity for 
the growth of a subsidy policy unique in character. One clause, 
which became known. as the "fairly fit for settlement” clause, 

, read: “If any such sections consist in a material degree of land 
not fairly fit for settlement, the company shall not be obliged 
to receive the same as part of the grant.”^ Here was a regulation 
which, followed to its logical conclusion, meant that the company 
need not accept any 25,000,000 acres of the wilderness which was 
then the Canadian West, but that it could, in a sense, pick and 
choose, a privilege not granted to the subsidized lines in the United 
States. This "fit for settlement” idea had appeared before in Cana¬ 
dian records. A similar provision had been part of the Allan charter. 
It had come to light again in th,e Act of 1874 and in the resolutions 
of 1879. But there is every reason to believe that the political ex¬ 
ponents of the subsidy plan gave scant attention to the real sig¬ 
nificance of such a clause. It was only when the debate on the 
Syndicate Contract was approaching an end that reference was made 
to this stipulation, and theji the discussion was in no sense com¬ 
mensurate with the importance of the subject. There is little to 
indicate that either side regarded the clause with any concern, 
other than as something to attack or defend in a . political discus¬ 
sion. However, the persistence with which the idea had been in¬ 
jected into Canadian land grant legislation is evidence that although 
the politicians were largely unmindful of its significance, there were 
others who were not. Sir Hugh Allan’s associates were men of the 
Northern Pacific, while the,gayndicate group was in control of “an"' 
^For the contract, see Statutes of Canada, 44 Victoria, Cap. 1 (1881). 
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American land grant railway. Here were mfen who knew at first 
hand the workings of land subsidies in the United States, who knew' 
what pitfalls to avoid and What concessions to obtain, and it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the "fairly fit for settlement” claus^ was 
a result of their experience. 

Another provision of the Syndicate Contract created an addi¬ 
tional problem jn locating the 25,000,000 acres to which the com¬ 
pany was entitled. The Canadian Pacific was the only railway on 
the continent which received a fixed area of land, regardless of the 
length of its line. In the United States, and in Canada, with this 
one exception, railways received a stipulated area per mile of rail¬ 
way built. In the United States, too, the land was contiguous to the 
railway throughout its eptire length, which made for ease 'in de¬ 
scribing and conveying the subsidy. The adoption of the American 
practice in Canada, of course, would have required the donation to 
the railway of land in Ontario and British Columbia. Since the 
Dominion Government could not do this, in view of provincial 
ownership of the land, it was compelled to provide the entire.Cana¬ 
dian Pacific subsidy ,irom the region lying between Winnipeg 
and the Rocky Mountains.^ For the 900 miles of railway to be built 
across the prairie, the company was to receive its lands in alternate 
sections within 24 miles on each side of the railway, creating what 
was subsequently known as the 48-mile or main line belt, But, for 
the construction of the line through the long stretches of Laurentian 
rocks and muskeg wastes north of Lake Superior and across the 
rngged mountain chains of British Columbia, it also was to obtain 
its reward in the prairie provinces. This provision worked no hard¬ 
ship on the company, as it was in reality an added guarantee of a 
good selection of land, but it did complicate the problem of locating ^ 
a large grant already conditioned by the "fit for settlement” require¬ 
ment. A.ny railway in the United States would doubtless have wel¬ 
comed a gift of the fertile lands of Illinois and Iowa in return for 
pushing a line across the Rockies, but Congressional restrictions 
allowed no such privileges. Numerous as were the legal loopholes 
through which the wily American railway promoter might make his 

^Ibid. Although in 1871 British Columbia had transferred to the Dominion . 
Government a large area of land to be used in aid of a Pacific railway, the 
Canadian Pacific Syndicate refused to accept the land as part of its subsidy. 
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way to greater profits, he found that in this one respect the law 
could not be easily circumvented. The subsidies in the United 
States, providing as they did for stipulated amounts of land per mile 
along the entire length of the line, carried no guarantee as to the 
quality of the land. All American land grant roads received certain 
undesirable lands, -vyhile the transcontinental lines found themselves 
in possession of vast areas either .totally worthless or valuable only 
for grazing purposes. The Canadian Pacific, in attempting to avoid 
the acquisition of lands of such low quality, thrust upon the 
, Dominion Government a heavy burden of responsibility. It was 
soon to become evident that the administration of the Canadian 
Pacific grant was not the simple matter of conceding automatically 
a certain number of acres for each completed mile of rails, as hW 
been true in the United States, but the more difficult one of finding 
25,000,000 acres of land, part of it along the railway, part of it 
elsewhere on the prairie, but all of it measuring up to the 
company’s standard of land “fairly fit for settlement.” 

The problem was further complicated by the decision of the 
syndicate to change the route of the railway across the prairie 
country. Because the investigations of Palliser and Hind had shown 
much of the treeless prairie to be unsuited to ^ttlement, all the 
early plans for building the railway, whether by the government or 
by private capital, had contemplated a northern route through the 
Park Belt. The Syndicate Contract, therefore, provided for a reser¬ 
vation of land along the railway line from Winnipeg to Jasper 
House. But the publication of the reports of Sir Sanford Fleming, 
Engineer-in-Chief of the Canadian Pacific Railway in the seventies, 
showed that his botanist. Professor John Macoun, dissented strongly 
from some of the conclusions of Palliser and Hind. He asserted 
that much of the treeless prairie was susceptible of settlement. He 
was also one of the first to grasp the significance of the large pro¬ 
portion of annual precipitation falling during the growing sejison 
in the West, The reve^tions of Professor Macoun, the need for the 
shortest and cheapest route, and the desire to obviate the engineer¬ 
ing problems and higher construction costs entailed by the broad 
rivers and deep valleys of the North, soon caused the syndicate to 
abandon the Winnipeg-Jasper House plan in favor of the line from 
Winnipeg to Calgary. This change, of course, had far-reaching 
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effects upon both the couDtry and the railway. It meant that for 
almost 20 years the course .of settlement was to be directed predomi¬ 
nantly into the southern portions, of the West. It made inevitable 
the rejection as not "fairly fit for settlement" of much land within 
the 48-miIe belt, thereby rendering more diSi^cult the task of finding 
the required acreage for the company.! 

The subsidy was to be administered through the Department of 
the Interiorr The, general provisions were simple. For convenience 
in conveying the lands to the companyas portions of the line were 
completed, the railway was divided into two sections, eastern and 
central. As each 20 miles of track were laid, the government was to 
convey the lands at a stipulated acreage per mile according to 
location in the eastern or central section. The alternate sections 
tributary to. the main line, limited as they were to „ the prairie; 
would not satisfy the total amount of the grant. This shortage, 
according to the contract, was to be made up from other lands on 
the prairie, between the 49th and 57th parallels. Here the company 
might, with the consent of the government, select lands in the 
“alternate sections, extending back 24 miles on each side of any 
■ branch line or lines of railway to be located by the Company . . . , 
or of any bommon front line or lines agreed upon between the 
government and the Company.”2 The lands so located along branch 
lines were to^e part of the main line subsidy, and it was assumed 
that in this manner any deficiency could'be overcome. In theory, 
then, all of the lands granted were to be alternate sections directly 
tributary to either the main or branch lines, but in actual practice 
the company, in searching for lands'“fairly fit for settlement,” went 
far afield and eventually found itself with millions of acres far 
removed from either main or branch lines, with grants to other 
companies frequently intervening between these reserves and the 
company right-of-way. 

The work of building the railway was inaugurated very, soon 
.after the approval of the contract, and with equal promptness be- 

iHad the" main line extended from Winnipeg to Jasper House, as originally 
planned, a much larger acreage ‘'fanly fitjor settlement" could have been ob-i 
tained within the^^S.-mile belt. \ 

^Statutes of Canada, 44 Victoria, Cap. 1 (1881). - 
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ginnings were made in the formidable task of securing title to the 
land. The general financial policy of the syndicate group was a con¬ 
servative one. The directors of the company sought to build their 
road without resorting to the enormous bonded indebtedness which 
had characterized most railways on the continent. It was perhaps 
because of this conservative fiscal program that. such persistent 
-and vigorous attention was given to the acquisition ?of the lands 
granted to the railway. The ultimate financial success of the venture 
depended in no small measure on the' immense resources which 
would be gained tlrrough the sale and development of the subsidy 
lands. That vigilance was necessary is attested by the fact that not 
until 22 years after the contract-became law, and 17 years after 
the completion of the railway, was the last acre finally set aside 
lor the company. The need for alertness was increased with the 
appe^ance in the early eighties of numerous smaller railway com¬ 
panies for whom millions of acres were reserved, first for purchase, 
later as subsidies. As to the soundness of the Canadian" Pacific’s 
later contention that these grants violated the spirit of the, Syndicate 
Contract, there may be reasonable doubt; that the wholesale and 
indiscriminate manner in which.Ottawa authorized land bounties 
to the lesser railways added greatly to the difficulty of finding the 
land for, the Canadian Pacific, and forced the company to adopt an 
apparently aggressive pplicy for the protection of its interests, there 
can, however, be nq^^estion. - 

As the construction of the road moved forward, the company 
Required at various times four large 'land reserves, far removed 
ffon^the main line belt. The establishment of these reserves was 
press^, ip,e:ach case by-the railway as part of its consistent effort 
‘fo protect itself against governmental delay in reserving and con- 
ve^ng the l^nds. Once land subsidies became the accepted policy, 
the Canadian Pacific was not alone in petitioning the government, 
and it was quite possible for much valuable land to be turned to 
other uses before enough rails could be laid to claim the entire 
grant.' ' - . . 

Thd first of the land reserves was obtained during the second year 
of construction. In January, 1882, 161 miles of the main line had . 
been constructed from Winnipeg westward, and the Pembina 
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Mountain Branch had been located.i On the basis of this construc¬ 
tion, actual and anticipated, the company requested and secured 
the location and conveyance of the lands already earned along the 
main line and along the located branch to the south.^ A request made 
at the same time, however, for the reservation of an additional tract 
of land extending south from the proposed branch line to the 
international boundary was refused. But the company was not coh- 
iem to accept a first refusal as final. Engineers and surveyors, had 
been at work, and a few convincing figures were at hand. The most 
generous estimate of land available in the 48-mile belt placed the 
total at only 6,000,000 acres. Great additional tracts must come 
frona other portions of the West if the entire grant was to be real¬ 
ized. Immigration into the Northwest was too scattered and too 
uncertain to justify the projection of enough branch lines in that 
territory to make, up the deficit. Against the time when colonization 
should be more stable and conditions more propitious for r^Lway 
expansion, the company felt the need of'some form of guarantee 
of land in the North.'’,The government was eventually persuaded 
of the justice of tlie cornpany’s request, and the first northern re¬ 
serve was crcatcd .4 (See Map I.y This reserve, between the 52nd and 
54th degrees of latitude and the 104th and n6th degrees of longi¬ 
tude, contained some of the finest land in the Dominion. Here, it 
was estimated, the odd-numbered sections would yield 19,000,000 
acres which/ after deducting the lands unfit for settlement/would 

guarantee tlie company one-half the total grant.® 

Successful in its first efforts, the company was not slow in making 
another attempt to secure a reserve in the South. There was more 
possibility of immediate revenue from land south of the railway, 
where settlement and development had already begun, than in the 
lands to the north, whatever their potential value. In requesting 
this additional allotment the company advanced perfectly plausible 

^ iSee letter of A. ^nurges,s, Scaetary, Department of the Interior, to Charles 
pr.nkwater. Secretary, C. P. R. Co., March 14, i88a, Fite No. 34187-2. In this . 
letter Burgess refers to and summarizes various letters from the C. P. R on the 

subject, especially Drinkwater's letter of January 19 1882 

"Ibid. • , . ■ : 

“ 0 , C. No. 2099, October 24, 1882, which rclatesThe view 
*Ibid. 

“rbid. ■ 


of the company.' 





Map I. Canadian PAaric Lands in Western Saskatchewan and Northern Alberta. 
Within the diagonally-hatched areas the Railway; for/3ie' most part, owned the alternate sections. 
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I lrguments. The first estimate of 6,000,000 acres available in the 
IS-mile belt along the main line had been reduced to a scant 
1,000,000 as the surveying proceeded.^ Moreover, many of the sec- 
lions from Winnipeg to the western boundary of Manitoba were 
ilready privately owned, and therefore not available for the land 
pbsidy.2 The Minister of the Interior acceded to the company’s 
request that the apparent shortage be made up from lands to the 
louth. Arrangements were made for a reserve of approximately 
8,500,000 acres between the original western boundary of Manitoba 
and the Coteau or Dirt Hills.? The land lay between the southern 
limit of the 48-mile belt along the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific and the northern limit of a belt previously reserved for the 
Manitoba Southwestern Colonization Railway.^ A few months later 
the reserve was extended to include all of the odd-numbered sec¬ 
tions of land still at the disposal of the government, between the 
48-mile belt and the 49th parallel, and between the Red River and 
the original western, limit of Manitoba.® This enlarged Southern 
or International Boundary Reserve (see Map II), like the one in the 
North, was too far from the main line to be directly developed by 
it. Both were too remote to contribute in a substantial manner to 
the growth of the traffic of the railway. The two reserves, however, 
were dependable assets of a company embarking upon an under¬ 
taking of great magnitude. They guaranteed the larger portion of 
the grant, assured the Canadian Pacific of a significant influence 
in the future development of the country, and afforded a measure 
of control over rival transportation enterprises. 

In the nineties, two additional reserves were obtained in partial 
satisfaction of the jnain line grant. The first of these, known as the 
Lake Dauphin Reserve, was secured ostensibly in connection with 
1 the building of a line of railway referred to as the Lake Dauphin 
Extension of the Selkirk Branch.® Projected in 1891, this branch 


■ ^Ibid. ^ 

* The lands reserved for the Manitoba Southwestvn Colonization Railway were 
to be purchased at $1.00 per acre. It appears, however, that they were not acquired 
by the railway. . 

® G. C. No. 110, January 25, 1883. 

■* 0 . G. No. 414, February 18, 1895, sets forth the facts in connection with this, 
line. » 
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had been "surveyed and located within the meaning of clause 11 of 
the original Contract of 1881,” whifh provided for the granting of 
land along the branch lines for the purposes of the main line sub¬ 
sidy. Accordingly, the company asked for the odd-numbered sec¬ 
tions within 24 miles of the proposed branch line. In addition, it 
petitioned for other lands, to be used as raser-ves against probable 
deficiencies in the statutory belt’ along this line. The fertile and 
highly desirable lands in the Swan River district were suggested as 
a possibility. It was estimated that some 250,000 acres of land 
“fairly fit for settlement” were available tfiere.t To the east and 
south, between the grant of the Manitoba and Northwestern-Rail¬ 
way Company and’ the belt appertaining to the Lake Dauphin 
Branch, was a similar area of suitable land.- Prior commitments by 
the government, however, made it impossible for the Canadian 
Pacific to acquire all of this acreage. Much of the land had been 
reserved since 1885 for the Winnipeg Great Northern Railway,.one 
of the various colonization roads which followed on the heels of 
the Canadian P^ific.’ The government did agree, however, to the 
allotment of a smaller reserve, and set aside the odd-numbered 
section still at the disposal of the Dominion within a belt of 24 
miles on either side of the Lake Dauphin Branch from the point 
where it left the western' limit of the Winnipeg Great Northern 
Reserve to its terminus.^ 

With the way-closed to the acquisition of a really large tract of 
land in closer proximity to its own lines, the company turned once 
again to the far Northwest. In this region the government reserved 
for it the odd-numbered sections between the 4th and 5th meridians 
of the Dominion land surveys and the 54th and 55th parallels of 
latitude.® The land, subsequently designated as the Second Northern 
Reserve, was situated to the east and northeast of Edmonton, so far 
removed from the main line of the railway that there would be 

1 Charles Drinkwater, Secretary, C. P. R. Co., to John R. Hall, Secretary, Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior, June 27, 1894, File No. 34187-8. 

^Ibid. 

3 O. C. No. 414, February j8, 1895. 

^ Ibid. 

® 0 . C. No. 3613, December 18, 1895. Annex “B" to this Order in Council, is the 
letter from Charles Drinkwater, Secretary, C. P. R. Co, to T. Mayne Daly, Minis¬ 
ter of the Interior, asking that these lands be reserved for the company; 
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slight chance of any real colonization for many years to come. (See • 
Map I.) 

These reserves were not administered without many conflicts of 
opinion between the two parties to the agreements. One long and 
serious controversy developed which altered materially the char¬ 
acter of the original grant. At an early date in the construction of 
the railway, the company had been forced to borrow heavily from 
a Conservative Government genuinely anxious lest the project 
which dt bad sponsored should result in failure. In 1886 there re¬ 
mained on the company’s books a balance of $9,880,912, with 
interest, on a loan of $29,880,912. Funds were not available to meet 
this balance, and the company turned to its only tangible asset, the 
land already given by Ottawa. By an agreement of March 30 of that 
year, the railway guaranteed to the government the relinquishment 
of an area of land which, valued at $1.50 per acre, would approxi¬ 
mate the amount pf the unpaid debt.^ This reduction of the land 
grant by 6,793,014 acres was to be effected,^ in the words of the 
statute, “by the retention by the Government of land of equal 
average quality and value with the lands constituting the portion 
of the Company’s land grant not heretofore disposed of by the 
Company.’’^ 

For several years no actual steps were taken toward the execution 
of the covenant. During those years the company worked steadily 
at the examination of the lands within the 48-mile belt and in 
southern Manitoba. By January, 1889, it had actually accepted 
6,524,000 acres, which it had set forth in detailed schedules, and it 
estimated, on the basis of available information, that it would 
eventually find in these two areas enough suitable land to bring the 
total to approximately 8,350,000 acres. This would leave, some 
16,650,000 acres to be accounted for. Interpreting the agreement of 
March 30, 1886 to be merely a reduction of 6,793,014 acres in the 
total acreage to which they were entitled, the company, by the 
simple subtraction of that amount from the 16,560,000 acres, ar¬ 
rived at, an estimate of the area which remained to be selected. Its 

^The agreement, together with the Act of Parliament approving it, is to be 
found in Statutes of Canada, 49 Victoria, Cap. g, assented to June g, 1886. 
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assumption was that it was free to appropriate this balance of some 
9,850,000 acres from the best lands available in its First Northern 
Reserve. To this end, it projected a series of branch lines into that 
region, each line to be the means of developing a particular area, 
and to carry with it the alternate sections to a distance of 24 miles 
on cither side of the road.i By thus locating the lands to which it 
was entitled in the North, the company would be certain of serving 
them with its own lines, thereby reducing the dangers of competi¬ 
tion to a minimum. ^ 

But while the government and the company could agfee on the 
efficacy and value of branch lines, on the question of locating land 
for the railway along these proposed northern extensions they were 
at loggerheads. Here the interpretation of the agreement of land 
relinquishment of 1886 became of the utmost significance. Cana¬ 
dian Pacific officials held the view, as previously indicated, that 
the agreement had effected nothing more than a reduction in the 
total area to which they were entitled.^ The government, on the 
other hand, was equally firm in the opinion that there must be 
actual relinquishment by the company of lands of quality and 
value equal to those retained. It is easy to see the advantages which 
would accrue to the company if its interpretation was accepted. 

The government, however, was not easily persuaded. The Min¬ 
ister of the Interior, in a communication to the Cabinet in regard 
to the controversy, made a clear-cut statement of the government’s 
stand. He recommended "t|jat the Company be definitely informed 
that the government is not in a position to deal with the Company 
•in regard to the residue of the subsidy to which they are entitled 
on the basis that the arrangement of 1886 amounted to no more 
than a reduction of the acreage originally intended to be granted to 
the Company, and that the government will require in fulfillment 
of the saici arrangement that out of the land that would have been 
• available for the gross subsidy, a portion sufficient to yield to the 
government for the purpose above mentioned, 6,793,014 acres, 

1 Charles Drinkwater, Secretary, C. P. R. Co., to John R. Hall, Secretary, De¬ 
partment of the Interior, January 17, 1889,^ File No. 34187-7. 

2 Memorandum by E. Dewdney, Minister of the Interior, March 11, 1890, with 
O. C. No. 863, May 20, 1890, in which he refers’ to the discussions and corre¬ 
spondence between the company and the government. 
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shall be set apart and freed from all claims by the Company in 
respect of the subsidy promised in the original contract.”^ 

In suggesting the basis of an equitable plan for the release of 
the lands by the Canadian Pacific, the minister referred to the re¬ 
port regarding the amount and value of the lands reserved in the 
North for the company, which had already been prepared by the 
Department of the Interior. The report showed that the tract con-< 
tai ned the ver y best land in the territories and that nowhere else 
in the Northwest could there have been found a block of equal 
area and fertility. Of 1,057 townships surveyed by the department, 
641 were of the finest quality, with only 6 townships totally unsuited 
for farming. Of the unsurveyed portions of the reservation, the 
land along the Saskatchewan was fertile, with an abundance of 
timber; that to the north and east of Battleford was favorably 
known; while the Carrot River Valley had an excellent reputation. 
“Everything considered,” observed the minister, “a very close ap¬ 
proximation as to character and value will be obtained by assuming 
for the whole of the reservation the same proportions of the sev- ' 
eral kinds of land as are found in the surveyed districts.”^ On the 
basis of this assumption, the odd-numbered sections of the North¬ 
ern Reserve would contain about 19,000,000 acres of farming land, 
of which almost 12,000,000 would be of the very finest quality.^ 
After deducting 10 per cent for water, Indian Reserves, etc., there 
would remain over 17,000,000 ^cres “fairly fit for settlement.” . 

The Department of the Interior recommended as a solution of 
the difficulty that the Northern Reserve be divided into two equal 
parts, taking the noth meridian of longitude, which was the 4th 
meridian in the Dominion Lands system of surveys, as the dividing 
line.® , The Canadian Pacific should relinquish to the government 
that portion of the reserve to the east of this line of demarcation. 
But, in order to protect the rights of the Dominion and to provide 
land subsidies for other railways,, should such be deemed desirable, 
there was to be'ad^ed to this eastern portion the adjoining land 
to the south of the 52nd parallel, and extending to the South 

1 Memorandum by E. Dewdney, Minister of the Interior, March ii, 1890, with 
O. C. No. 863, May 20, 1890. 

2 Ibid. 

2/bid. 
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Saskatchewan River and the northern limit of the'48-inile belt of 
tlie Canadian Pacific.^ The added area was likewise to be released 
from all claims in respect of the land subsidy of the railway com¬ 
pany which might subsequently be advanced.- This secured an equal 
division of the land not only from the point of view of area; but 
also from that of value. The advantage of fertility of soil - and 
proximity to markets and centers of population enjoyed by the 
eastern jtart would be counter-balanced by the sup erior climate' 
and admirable distribution of timber and water in the western part.- 

By an additional provision, the Canadian' Pacific secured a re¬ 
turn of approximately 1,000,000 acres of the land yielded-to the 
government, The ultimate attractiveness of the government’s por¬ 
tion of the reservation would be enhanced by the completion of 
the'Qu’Appelle, Long Lake, and Saskatchewan Railway, which 
was then projected northward from Regina. It was deemed desir¬ 
able from the point of view of public interest that the Canadian 
Pacific should build a branch from a point on this line, at or near 
Saskatoon, to the navigable waters of the 'North Saskatchewan 
-River7-To encourage''early~^"constructiOn 7 The“government proposed 
to grant to the company, from the lands just released, a belt of 
territory stretching from the southern boundary of, the reservation, 
in a northwesterly direction to the noth meridian, and to a width 
of 24 miles .3 Such a block would yield in odd-numbered sections 
about 1,000,000 acres,''which would constitute not an additional 
subsidy, but rather a pprtion'of the main line grant. A common 
front line was to be established, as provided by the eleve'nth clause, 
of die contract of 1881, but the lands were to be reserved to a depth 
of only 12 miles on cither side instead of tjie 24 miles which the 
contract had called for. Such an arrangement -was considered 
mutually advantageous. In this way the government would secure 
railway facilities for this eastern portion of the reservation, without 

^ The precise description of the tract thus added was Jhe area "bounded, on 
the north by the 52nd parallel of latitude, on the east by the 104th degree, and 
on the west by the 1 toth degree of longitude, on the south by the South Saskatche¬ 
wan River from the said noth'degree of longitude till it intersects the northern 
boundary of the 48 mile belt of the Main line of the C. P. R.” Ibid. 

2 Since this additional area had not been reserved for the Canadian Pacific, this 
last provision evidently was designed as a safeguard against any request which 
the company might make in the future. 

^ Dewdney’s,memorandum of March 11, i8go, loc. cit. 
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relinq.ujshing its claim to too great an area, while the Canadian 
Pacific,\yould*receive land tributary to a branch line which it would 
probably build in any event. ' * 

By an-jOrder in Counciltof May 20, 1890, these recommendations 
of the Minister "of the Interior" were approved,! and on January 7, 
1891 were incorporated into an agreement between the governipent 
and the Canadian Pacific Company. All lands in, the area east of 
the 11 oth meridian were rele ased to the .government .immediately; 
lands in the western portion of the reservation not selected by 
January 1, 1892 were to bd opened to settlement after that date.^ 
The line of railway from Saskatoon to the North Saskatchewan 
River was to’ be constructed in return for the 1,000,000 acres re¬ 
served for that purpose, the area known thereafter as the Battle- 
ford BlOck.^' . - ^" 

The company, although forced to yield to the government's in¬ 
terpretation of the relinquishment, accepted the final adjustment 
as m equitable disposition of the controversy. Perhaps a company 
less iri the public e ye might have succeeded,in persuading the gov- 
ernment of the justice of its point of view. But the political con¬ 
troversy over the original contract had been too heated for the 
Conservative Party to allow any charges of undue leniency towards 
the Canadian Pacific to be'brought against it. 

As a result of the agreement, the proposed network of branch lines 
through the Northern Reserve” was largely abandoned. Develop, 
ment of some of the lands w have been served’ by these lines was 
later made possible througg the construction of the roads eastward 
from Lacombe and Wetaskrwin on the Calgary and Edmonton line. 
But the Canadian Pacific’s first thought was to settle and develop the 
lands which were reasonably close to its main line, and, absorbed 
in this work, it gave little thought to the Northern'Reserve during 
the nineties. Indeed, during much of the period the movement 
to the west was so small and'the demand for land so slight as to leave, 
even the main line Belt and the Southern Reserve largely unsold. 
Under such conditions there was little incentive to make the out- 
! O. C. No. 863, May 20, 1890. 

2 For the text of the agreement, see Ref. 255263 on 51724. 
s/fn'd. 
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^lays necessary for construction in the North, and,’ in the main, the 
lands werc^ ultimately served by other lines of railway. 

The cstablislimcnt of these land reserves of millions of acres, far 
to the north and south of the main line of the railway, the logical 
result of the terms of the Syndicate Contract, which included the 
“fit for settlement” clause, combined with a flat grant of acreage, 
made the Canadian policy entirely unique. When the rusl^ of settlers 
to the Canadian West began, bringing an unprecedented demand 
for land, the government consistently encouraged the building of 
competitive trunk lines,to the west, and, eventually, both the Cana¬ 
dian Northern and the Grand* Trunk Pacific were built through 
the Northern Reserve. The Canadian Pacific Company was placed 
in the position, then, of having land not only far removed from its 
own lines, but actually tributary to rival railways. Railway com¬ 
petition was doubtless a desirable thing, but under such circum¬ 
stances it did violence to the theory implicit in the system of rail¬ 
way land subsidiesT^thau" the railway company receiving the lands 
would promote settlement as a means of developing traffic for its 
lines. Every settler placeUqn the lands in the North meant business 
for the other companies, not for the Canadian Pacific. There was no* 
reason, therefore, for any special effort to encourage immigration 
to that region, no urge to build up settlements which would bgnefit^ 
competitors. In fact, if there were an incentive in eithep-dfrection, 
it was to delay the occupation of those lands untijTdie cultivation 
and development of the government land in tlyaTarea had brought 
about a sharp appreciation in the value,..ofthe railway sections. 
The zeal which the company displayfitfm the work of settling the 
South was largely absent in tlr&''North, where ordinary business 
^ense dictated a policyof^^s^^ing for the enjoyment of the un¬ 
earned increment rgsalfing from the labor tyid''capital expended 
by, others. Thg^-cdnirast between the low prices paid by the settler, 
for landTrTthe Canadian Pacific's 48-mile belt and the high prices 
,h5^1vSs ultimately forced to pay for that in the Northern Reserve 
'ym evidence that this waiting policy on the company’s part was, from 
the financial standpoint at least, entirely justified. , 

In the Upited States, where there was strict adherence to the . 
principle that lands granted as subsidies must be directly tributary 
to the railway, most efforts towards holding the land for increased, 
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prices would have resulted disastrously. Here the generally accepted 
practice was for each railway to develop and settle its own lands as 
rapidly as possible. Even th(^indemnity lands, located, as they were, 
not more'ftian 50 miles distant, could be included in such a scheme 
of development. The tramcontinental companies, building through 
unsettled country where traffic was non-existent, were forced, in 
dieir own interest, to niake the rapid promotion of settlement one 
of their primary duties^ They were likely to be mindful of the fact 
that they were first of* all transportation companies, and only inci¬ 
dentally land companies, and that their continued existence as 
transportation enterprises depended upon the increased 'traffic 
brought about through the disposal of their lands to settlers. 

- The policy of granting Dominion lands without regard to dis¬ 
tance from the railway was not confined to the main line subsidy of 
the Canadian Pacific. In the late eighties the^^vemment, eager to 
expedite the settlement of the We^^^iOffefea additional grants to 
the company to encouragethe^^SnAruction of branch lines in the 
South. In iSSgmgyisidnwas made for a land subsidy in aid of the 
Souns_jJrartCCwhich had been located from a point on the main 
HdB^ear Brandon, in a southwesterly and westerly direction for 
about 185 miles.i At the rate of 6,400 acres per mile, fhe construc¬ 
tion of this road would entitle the comfiany to about 1,200,000 
acres.2 Early in 1891 the president of the Canadian Pacific ex¬ 
pressed the willingness to extend the Souris Branch to some lignite 
coal fields, about 60 miles distant, in return for a grant of 6,400 
acres per rtiile.^ Since this extension would place Winnipeg and the 
settled portions of Manitobadn direct communication with a ,valu¬ 
able supply of fuel, and would provide^'Ji^ailway facilities for an 
excellent wheat producing region, the government readily accepted 
the proposal.^ An additional area of almost; 400,065- acres was, there¬ 
fore, added to the original grant, making ;a tofal of more, than a 
million and a half acres to which the Cahadi^ Pacific would ac¬ 
quire tide on account of the Souris Branch.® As in the main line 
^The history of this grant is to be found in O. C. No. 271, February 7, 1891. 

2 Ibid. 

^ O. C. No. 250, February 7, 1891. 

*lbid. 

' Ibid. 
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'subsidy, the lahds wore to be "fairly fit for settlement.”^ The com¬ 
pany must pay lo cents per acre to the government to cover the 
cost of survey, and any bona fid€ settler located on the lands was 
to have the right to_ purchase from the copipany as much as 320 
acres at not more than .?2.50 per acre.^ 

The insertion of the “fit for settlement” provision in the grant 
precluded any possibility of finding in the South the land with 
which to satisfy the subsidy, foi^ as previously noted, tliere was not- 
a sufficient amount south of the main line to provide for the needs 
of the main line'grant, Recourse milst be had, therefore, to the area., 
in the North, to which the company had earlier relinquished its 
claims under the agreement of 1886. Accordingly, it wg£^rrangcd 
that the company be given the odd-numbered sections in two strips 
of 12 miles each on cither side of the Battleford Blo^k^extending 
from' Saskatoon, through Battlcford, and "northwesterly to the qth 
meridian.^ The area of approximately 1,000,000 acres,thus acquired 
would be convenient for the Canadian Pacific to administer, since 
the combined belts would extend 24 miles on either side of this 
particular line of railway.'* To satisfy the remainder of the grant*^ 
for the Souris Branfch, there was reserved a triangular. tract _to the 
southwest of tl^ Battlcford Block, an area of about 900,000 acres 
in odd-numbered sections; from which it was thought the necessary 
acreage could be obtained.® In 1894, a further grant of 6,400 acres 
per mile, authorized for the Pipestone extension of the Souris 
Branch, again presented the problem of finding increased acreage, 
and again resulted in an additional reservation of land in the 
North.® So, in return for railway construction in southern .Mani¬ 
toba,’ the Canadian Pacific received lands ,in what later became 
central Saskatchewan, an altogether significant commentary upon a 
very irrational feature of Dominion land subsidy policy. 

After the final reserve had been set asrde for the Canadian 
.Paepe, a deficiency of some 3,000,^^00 acres in the main line subsidy 

1 Ibid. 

^Ibid. 

® O. C. No. 271, February 7, i8gi. 

*Ibid. 

^Ibid. I ' 4 • 

® O. C. No. 2r,3', February 10, 1899, gives the histdry of the grant in aid of the 
Pipestone Extension. 
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, remained. Ultimate adjustment of the grant had to depend upon 
agreement with feference to a large area of land in the 48-mile belt 
which was clearly not “fit for settlement." The company had not 
neglected opportunities for the development of the sub-humid por¬ 
tions of'this belt. .Every acre of land which could be brought into 
the “fairly fit for settlement" category meant an added acre directly 
—iribuiar-y-to-the railway. From Swift Current west to the mouhtains 
tiic niairi line of the Canadian Pacific traversed^a region of deficient 
rainfall—the home of the range cattle industry of Canada. Here 
- various experiments had been undertaken in the hope that the 
country might be found suitable for grain farming, and thus pro¬ 
vide a greater volume of traffic than that resulting from ranching 
operations. With a view to determining the agricultural possibil¬ 
ities of the section, the company had established .ten experimental 
farms along theTine west of Swift Current,^ where all sorts of field 
and vegetable crops had been planted. Although the success of the 
experiments was'^rictly limited by the climatic cycle, the farms, 
were continued for a number of years before they were abandoned 
in the face of a capricious and fickle climate. Indeed, so encourag¬ 
ing were the results first obtained that a large German colony had 
been established - at Dunmore under the joint auspices of the 
Canadian Pacific ahd the Dominion Government.^ But even the 
sturdy German farmer had at last to admit defeat, and that effort, 
too, came to nought. ~~~ 

Another very pretentious attempt at the development of this , 
semi-arid region was that of an English gentleman. Sir John Lister- 
Kaye^It likewise failed, but as an experiment in colonization de 
luxe it is most interesting. In 1889 he presented to the government 
a petition setting forth his plan to settle 70 families in each of 20 
settlements along the main line-of the Canadian Pacific.® He asked ■ 
that he be allowed to purchase at 11.00 per acre the quarter section 
contiguous to the homestead of each settler, and that he be per- 
mitted ’tc^ buy in connection with each colony 640 acres in the 
center of tfi’e settlement, for the purpose of forming a community 

^ Manitoba Daily Frge Press, May 30, 1884. >■ 

^Ibid. ' ^ 

® The petition is with Cf. C. No. 208, May 27, 1889. 
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centcr.i Each settler was to be requireci to have £100 clear, to which 
Sir John’s company would add, by way of a loan, $1,200, the com¬ 
bined sums to be expended in the erection of a “dwelling house, 
sheds for horses, cows, sheep and pigs; -and in the purchase of -two 
mares, four cows, nine sheep, four sows, share of digging a well, 
purchase of plows, harrows, harness, seed-sower and seed. From this 
fund we also plough 20 acres, so that when the settler arrives, as we 
intend him to,do, June 1, 1890, he will find his farm stocked and 
twenty acres in grain. . . . Thus would most pf the difficulties of 
pioneering be removed! The new arrival would find himself not 
only warmly housed, but spared ,the effort of turning the first 
furrows in his new domain. ^ 

The^ expansive scheme of Sir John appealed to the Canadian ■ 
officials. The plan to settle 1,400 families at different points in the 
northwest territories, combined with the prospective expenditure of 
$1,800,000.in the caDse of colonizing the prairies,.was too alluring 
to be resisted, especially in a period when the movement of peoplF"** 
to the west had been all too slow. The plan was given official sanc¬ 
tion and operations on a large scale were begun almost imme- 
diately .3 The townships for the experiment were to be selected, as 
far as possible, adjacent to the farms of the Canadian Agricultural 
Coal and Colonization Company, from Crane Lake west to 
Langdon.^ , ■ ■ 

Whether such an orderly and complete settlement of ,a new coun¬ 
try could have been carried out, even in regions of consistent rain¬ 
fall, is open to question. But all the optimism of Sir John Lister- 
Kaye, the cooperation of the government, and the enthusiasm of 
the early settlers were not enough to carry the project through to 
success in a section of doubtful weather conditions. The undertaking 
was a comparative failure and marked the end of large-scale at¬ 
tempts to utilize the semi-arid region, in its natural state, for any 
form of farming except stock raising. 

Land which was suited only for live stock farming could in no 
sense be regarded as “fairly fit for settlement,’’ and unless some 

^Ibid. 

^Ibid. ' . 

^Ibid. 

* Ibid. This was another .organization w’hich had invested extensively in land 
at some nine or ten points along the C. P. R. main line, in the dry belt. 
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understanding could be arrived at between the Canadian Pacific 
and the government with reference to the dry lands, it would be 
necessary to set aside still another reserve in the North, far removed 
from the main line. The only kind of agreement which would avail 
in this instance was one which would seek to adapt the policy of 
railway lajid subsidies to the conditions prevailing in that peculiar 
area. It was at this point that the Canadians developed a feature 
of their land grant policy which was vastly superior t^xthe Ameri¬ 
can' policy, and which constitutes another important Mifference 
between the subsidy systems of the two countries. \ 

Probably the' greatest single weakness of the land grant poIlCT in 
the United States was its inelasticity.'Once the principle of\lie 
grant by alternate sections had been adopted, it had been impossime 
to depart from it, regardless of conditions. The alternate section 
idea had been ekablished at the time when the energies of the 
country were engrossed in the settlement of the humid areas of the 
Mississippi Valley. There the alternate section was well conceived, 
a^d,"probably constituted the fairest method of dividing land be¬ 
tween the railway and the* governnlent. But, like the homestead unit 
of^u 60^ acres, whicli was also the product of the fertile, well-watered 
regions of the West, the alternate section grant was totally unsuited 
to fhe^mi-aVid lands west of the 98th meridian. Some of the sub- 
humid country could have been reclaimed by irrigation, but no 
railway company could be expected'to make the heavy expenditures 
for suc^a pdxpose unless the land^was ofwned in solid blocks. On 
the other hand,^most of the land in the area of deficient rainfall was 
valuable chiefly fOr grazing purposes. For efficient ranching opera¬ 
tions, however, the 640-acre section was far too small a unit, and 
when rigorous adherence to the alternate section grant precluded 
the possibility* of legal acquisition of large compact blocks within 
the limits of railway land grants, the cattleman was driven to the 
use of illegal means to achieve^is objective. But the Congress which 
had waited 42 years before attempting, in a feeble way, to adapt 
, the' homestead unit to the conditions of the Great Plains, was not 
disposed to bring the land subsidy policy into line with the needs 
and requirements of that region. In the face of such circumstances 
the Canadians were much more willin^to experiment, and to ad¬ 
just their policy to the special conditio^ prevailing in different 
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areas. The Dominion Government had in the decade of the eighties 
permitted deviation from the .alternate section in the dry lands of 
southern Alhcrta.i Now, at the beginning of the next decade, it 
seemed that a similarly flexible policy with reference to the main 
line belt of the Canadian Pacific offered the best chance of effecting 
a final settlement of the company’s land subsidy. 

Since such a large jjart of its land was located at a great distance 
from the railway, the company was naturally desirous of” locating 
within the 48-milc belt the largest possible portion of the balance 
due it. With this end in view, it was in the early nineties reexamin¬ 
ing land which it had previously rejected as unfit Ipr settlcment.- 
It was evident to the government, however, that unlcJb the alternate 
sections were abandoned, thcrc'was a great deal of the land which 
the/company would not accept. In fact, the investigations of gov¬ 
ernment agents confirmed the views of the railway officials as to 
the character of the land. Early in 1894 the Deputy Minister of the 
Interior and the Superintendent of Mines jointly subrhitted to the 
Minister of the Interior a report in regard to the dry lands. In this 
document they jilaccd in writing the recommendations which they 
had made verbally “with regard to the relatively dry country along 
the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway which may be described 
generally as having its eastern boundary at Moose Jaw and its 
western boundary at Crowfoot Creek, and within which during the 
past few years the rainfall has been insufficient to permit of tlie 
growth of cereal crops with reasonable certainty.’’® Continuing, 
the report'said: " ' 

There have been years within the experience of the Department 
when the rainfall was sufficient for thiVpurpose, but such observa¬ 
tions as we have been able to make ,d^ing the years which have 
elapsed since the completion of the railway . . . would indicate 
that the recurrence of these dry period^s so frequent that while 
the country would in its natural state be well adapted for the. 
.grazing of cattle, the growing of cereal crops could only be 
^This w.is in connection witli the subsidy to the Alberta Railway and Irri¬ 
gation Company. 

-See letter of William Pearce, Superintendent of Mines, to John R. Hill, Sec¬ 
retary, Department of the Interior, December 1, 1893, File No. 211000-1. 

® A. M. Burgess, Deputy Minister of the Interior, and Witliam Pearce, Superin¬ 
tendent of Mines, to T. Mayne Daly, Minister of the Interior, January 29, 1894, 
File No. 211000-1. 
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rendered safe and sure by the application of an extensive and sci¬ 
entifically planned system of irrigation. The examination ... of 
the physical conformation of the country between Medicine Hat 
and the 5th Principal Meridian leads ... to the conclusion that 
there are large areas in that region which could be satisfactorily 
and profitably irrigated by the waters of Bow River, and adopting 
the basis of calculation which experience in regard to irrigation 
would appear to justify, namely, tliat for every acre of irrigated 
land five acres of adjacent land would be rendered specially valu¬ 
able for grazing and other purposes connected with the keeping 
and feeding of live stock, we have come to the conclusion that in 
- round numbers about three million acres could thus be reclaimed 
from comparative aridity and rendered productive for all pur¬ 
poses of mixed farming, having special relation, however, to dairy- 
injg and cattle raising. 

The further observation was made that “in order to induce a 
company organized on a thoroughly efficient financial and com¬ 
mercial basis to undertake the work of irrigating all or any of these 
tracts, it will be necessary that the sectional system of survey 
should be abandoned, that the road allowances provided for in’ the 
Dominion Lands Act should be closed up, that the area falling to 
the school endowment should be provided for in a solid block so 
situated as to derive reasonable advantage from the irrigation works, 
generally, and it would also be desirable that the Hudson’s Bay 
Company should, if possible, be induced to ... . have their pro¬ 
portion of these tracts allotted to jihem on a similar basis. 

In other words, for the utilization of those lands irrigation was 
deemed necessary, and in order to induce a responsible company 
to undertake to make large expenditures for the purpose, the alter¬ 
nate section system of grants must yield to large, compact blocks. 
With the opinion of, the government agents. Sir William Van 
Horne, the President of the Canadian Pacific, fully concurred.® 
He added, however, that the company was not in a position to bind 
itself to undertake to bring the area under irrigation.® All it could 
agree to do was to accept lands en bloc and take the chance that 
they might later be made available for settlement and cultivation 
by some scheme of irrigation. Within limits, the company was 
^ Ibid. 

® W. C.' Van Horne to T. Mayne Daly, Minister of the Interior, February 15, 
1894, File No. 211000-1. 

8/bid. • ■ ' - 
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willing to take this chance. In fact, the directors had passed a reso¬ 
lution authorizing Van Horne to accept lands in, the district if 
conveyed in blocks. The president would look with favor upon an 
agreement binding the company to accept a considerable quantity 
of land in large tracts, with the option of taking a larger amount 
within a stipulated time. Such action he considered necessary, since 
the land would be worthless without water, and time would be re¬ 
quired to determine the feasibility of irrigation;^ 

So satisfactory was the progress of the negotiations between the 
government and the company that in July, 1894, Parlia¬ 

ment authorized the Governor in Council, withjthe consent of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, to grant “so much of the sub¬ 
sidy lands of the said Company as remains ungranted, wholly or in 
part in tracts of such area as he deems expediejnt, and including 
sections bearing even, as well as those bearing* uneven numbers, 
on that portion of the Main line of the said (jlompany between 
Medicine Hat'on the East and Crowfoot Crossingjon the West, and 
within twenty-four miles on each side of the said pbrtion of the 
’ said Company’s line of Railway.”^ Sections reserved for \the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company or for school purposes were npt to be included 
in the block, unless other public lands of equal fextent and’ value 
were provided elsewhere.® 

It soon developed, however, that the terms of the Act were not 
agreeable to the Canadian Pacific. The company alleged that, un¬ 
known to it, the provision for granting the lands en bloc had been 
made applicable only to that portion of the line between Medicine 
Hat and Crowfoot Crossing, and stated that after careful investiga¬ 
tion it had come to the conclusion that this restricted area would 
not supply more than 1,000,000 acres of the deficiency in the main 
line grant, which was in excess of 3,000,000.'* Besides, it had discov¬ 
ered that irrigation on a large scale would be much less costly in 
proportion to results, and. more efficient, if carried out from the 
Bow River in the neighborhood of Calgary than from any point 

of Canada, 57-58 Victoria, Cap. y^ssented to July 23, 1894. 

* Charles Drinkwajer, Secretary. C. P. R. Co., to T. Mayne Daly, Minister of the 
Interior, November 26, 1894, Annex “B” to O. C. No. 3613, December 18, 1895.' 
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within the limits named in the Act of Parliament.^ When, a fe\^f 
months later, the railway company formally withdrew its proposi¬ 
tion to accept lands in a block, its action was based upon the belief 
that the powers given to incorporated companies to take water 
from rivers in or near the territory in question, together with the 
authority assumed by the government with respect to such waters, 
rendered it necessary that further details concerning the supply of 
water available for irrigation should be determined between the 
government and the company before entering into an agreement.^ 
The company suggested, however, that there should be obtained an 
Act of Parliament giving the government full power to deal with 
the problem, and expressed complete willingness to discuss the 
features and details of such an act. 

Before an agreement had been reached, however, the Conserva-. 
tive Government was defeated in the election of 1896, and there 
followed several years of delay, during which no progress was made 
in the final adjustment of the company’s land subsidy. The Cana^ 
dian Pacific had been, of course, the creation of the Conservatives, 
and with the advent of the Liberals to power the close contact and 
understanding between government and company were largely 
destroyed. During the early period of the Laurier Government the 
railway made few if any advances toward Ottawa, and certainly did 
not press for a settlement of the question of the land grant. The 
Department of the Interior, engrossed in the. formulation and exe¬ 
cution of a vigorous policy for the promotion of settlement in the 
West, also gave scant attention to claims of the company upon the 
government. 

The activity of the government in advertising the attractions of 
the prairies to the farmer in the United States, and the tide of 
immigration which began to pour into the Northwest at the begin¬ 
ning of the new century, made it the more important that the 
balance of the company’s lands should be located for them before it 
was too late. By igoi informal negotiations had been resumed and 
two propositions had been made by the government to the com¬ 
pany: one, that the railway should accept all lands within the 48- 

1 Ibid. 

-Drinkwater to Daly, May 6, 1895, Annex ‘‘C” to O. C. No. 3613, December 18, 
1895. 
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mile belt' west of Medicine Hat*, except Hudson’s Bay lands; the 
other, that the area be extended considerably to the north and 
south.! In that same year tl*; coiiitpany employed an expert irriga¬ 
tion engineer from the United States, who made extensive investiga¬ 
tions . info the problem of irrigating the district, and whose 
favorable report led to a continuation of the informal conferences. 
Early in 1903 the discussions entered upon their final stage, when 
the company presented a very vigorous statement of its case. The 
government, it was charged, had violated both the letter and the 
spirit of the Syndicate Contract by sponsoring a general policy of 
railway land subsidies which had m^e it possible for companies 
other, than the Canadian Pacific Ur require much of the valuable 
land in the Northwest.- This policy had served greatly to restrict 
the area within which the Canadian Pacific might have made selec¬ 
tions of land and needlessly complicated the problem of the ulti¬ 
mate adjustment of the subsidy. Reviewing the .history of the land 
grant, the company set forth in detail the amount of land in the 
various reserves which came within the classifica|,ion of "fairly fit 
for settlement.” ‘ ' ■* ' 


1. The Mam Line Bek . 5,255,870 

2. The First Northern Reserve^ . 6,620,000 

3. Southern Reserve^ .. 2,244,130 

4. The Lake Dauphin Lands" ... 400,000 

5. The Second Northern Reserve®. 386,000 


Total .14,906,000 


r Memorandum, Williarn Pearce to R. E. Voung, Department of the Interior, 
August 9, 1901, File No. 34187-14. 

2 Charles Drinkwater, Secretary, C. P, R. Co., to Clifford Sifton, Minister of the 
Interior, February 9, 1903, File No. 34187-14. 

®This was the area set aside by the O. C. of October 24, 1882, and .embraced 
the territory between the 52nd and 54th degrees of latitude and between the 
noth and ii6th degrees of longitude, from which, by the agreement of January 
7, i8gi, there was released the portion east of the noth meridian, except for the 
Battleford block. 

■!The area south of the main line belt, reserved by O. C.’s of November 3, 1882 
and January 25, 1883. This was really in twojiarts. That reserved on November 3, 
1882, was situated between the main*line belt and the Manitoba Southwestern 
Colonization Railway reserve, bounded on the east by the original western 
boundary of Manitoba, and on the west by the Coteau or Dirt Hills. The second 
part, reserved on January 25, 1883, was located between the main line belt on 
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Deducting this figure from the 18,206,986 acres to which the 
subsidy had been reduced by the relinquishment of 1891, there was 
still due the company aij area of 3,300,986 acres. As yet no provi¬ 
sion had been made for satisfying this balance. The lands in the 
48-mile belt west of Medicine Hat were worthless in their existing 
state. While it was conceded on every hand that the' irrigation of 
those lands would he of great bcneHt to' both the company and 
the country, it was estimated that it would cost about $3.50 per 
acre to bring them under water, which) approximately equalled the 
average price received by the company for its lands up to that time.^ 
It could not think of accepting these lands, therefore, unless they 
were granted in a block. The odd- and even-numbered sections 
between Medicine Hat and Calgary would amount to about 2,500,- 
000" acres, which, if accepted, would still leave a balance of 800,000 
acres as yet unprovided for.- 

. The company had observed that a considerable portion of the 
reserve set apart for the land grant to the Manitoba and* North¬ 
western Railway Company was no longer needed for that purpose, 
owing to failure to complete construction within the specihed time. 
In this reserve there were some 1,200,000 acres in odd-numbered 
sections at the disposal of the government, from which the Canadian 
Pacific would probably be able to select the -remainder of its sub¬ 
sidy. Its, proposal, therefore, was that it take the land between 
Medicine Hat and Calgary in a compact block and choose the 
balance from the Manitoba and Northwestern reservation.® In 
submitting this proposition it recognized, of course, that should 
its scheme for irrigating the arid region prove a failure the lands 
would be virtually worthless. 

Negotiations continued during the months which followed, until 
by July 24, 1903, Clifford Sifton, Minister of the Interior, and Sir 


the north, ,the Red River on the east, the 49th parallel on the south, and the 
original western boundary o£ Manitoba on the west. 

® Reserved by O. C. of February i8, 189,5. —"T-- ‘ 

0 Reserved by O. C. of December 18, 1896/and situated between the 4nf andyStlf’ 
meridians (D. L. S.) and the 54nratid 55th degrees of latitude. The region'east 
and northeast of Edmonton. 

1 Drinkwater to Sifton, February 9, igoV loc. cit. 

2 Ibid. I 

® Ibid. The Manitoba and Northwesteim was one of the colonization railways. 
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Thomas Shaughncssy, President of the Canadian Pacific, had agreed 
upon the essential features of a settlemcntJ The company was 
to have practically all the land for whiejh it had asked in con¬ 
nection witJi its irrigation project. It w^s to select in the First 
Northern Block any odd-numbered section's previously rejected but 
now considered “fairly fit for settlement,” jand was to claim toward 
the satisfaction of the main line grant notj more than 500,000 acres 
in the Manitoba and Northwestern reserve. 

Within a month the details had beenj worked out, and by an 
Order in Council of August 22,, 1903, ajiproval was given to the 
arrangement by which the maiiy liiie subsidy, together with the 
grants to two subsidiary compani(is, was 'finally closed out.“ The 
Canadian Pacific agreed to increase to about 2,goo,000 acres the 
compact area to be included in the irrigation project. For the bal¬ 
ance of its main line grant, the company might select not in excess 
of 642,000 acres in the.rescrve of the Manitoba and Northwestern.® 
In this way there came into being the Irrigation Block of the Cana-' 
dian Pacific in Alberta (see Map III), where in the years after 1903 
the company undertook to develop' perhaps the largest irrigation 
Scheme in North America, as well as a program of assisted settle¬ 
ment and colonization far more extensive than anything which other 
land grant railway companies had attempted. 

-While the agreement of 1903 was in final satisfaction of the grants 
made directly to the Canadian Pacific, brief mention must be made 
of subsidies, originally voted to other railways, to which the Cana¬ 
dian Pacific fell heir and which were administered under the land 
policies of the company. 

The government in the early eighties embarked upon a policy of 
granting land subsidies to smaller companies, known as coloniza¬ 
tion railways, which, it tvas hoped, would open up to settlement 
large portions of the West not tributary to the main or branch lines 
of the Canadian Pacific.^ The grants to three of these railways were 


1 Clifford Sifton to'Mr. Turriff, Department df the Interit 
No. 34187-15. 


1903, File 


2 O. C. No, 1454, August 22, 1903. The two companies were the Saskatchewan 
and -Wgs^ and the Manitoba Southwestern Colonization Railway 

3 Ibid. ' ‘ 

<J. B. HedgesTT/ie Federal Railway Land Subsidy Policy of Canada fCam- 
bndge, 1934), Chapter HI. / / z t 
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subsequently taken over and administered by the fjanadian Pacific, 
while portions of the grants to two others were aPso. acquired, 

The pioneer of these companies was the Manitoba Southwestern 
Colonization Railway which was chartered in 1879 and authorized 
to Construct a line from Winnipeg southwesterly io a point near the 
western boundary of Manitoba. Shortly it was permitted to pur¬ 
chase 3,540 acres of land per mile of railway at the price of $1.00 
per acre, an amount which was soon increased to 6,400 acres per 
mile. This latter figure soon came to be the accepted area allotted 
to colonization railways. In 1884 Parliament authorized the com¬ 
pany to lease its line to the Canadian Pacific, thereby making it a 
virtual branch of the larger cbmpany. In the same year W. C. Van 
Horne, of the Canadian Pacific, -who was also a directoP of the, 
colonization railway, advised the Minister of the Interior that the 
road was unable to obtain necessary funds, due to, unfavorable 
reports circulated in Great Britain with respect to the Northwest 
and the prospects of the Canadian Pacific. In view of the strong 
pojiular demand in the West for feeders for the Canadian Pacific, 
the minister felt that the company must be salvagjed. As a result 
of his recommendation Parliament authorized a free grant of 6,400 
acres per mile for 152 miles of railway^ 

By additional construction the company ultimately earned a total 
of 1,396,800 a cres i^d. As in the case of the main line grant to 
the C ana dfgTfPaci^cTthe problem of locating and describing the 
land for the Manitoba Southwestern was made more, difficult by 
,the "fairly fit for settlement” clause included in the Order in Coun-.’_ 
' cil providing for the .grant. There was set apart for it a large reserve 
stretching along the 49th parallel between the road allowance 
separating Ranges 12 and 13 on the east and the Grand Coteau or 
Dirt Hills on the west. (See Map II.) Prior to 1902 the Canadian 
Pacific had accepted from this reserve approximately 1,000,000 
..acres. The balance had to be found elsewhere. About 100,000 acres 
‘-were set aside for it en bloc in southern Alberta. The residue of 
some 250,000 acres, was provided for in the Manitoba and North¬ 
western Reserve in the North, wherb the Canadian Pacific was 
authorized by the Order in Council of 1903 to select up to 640,000 
acres by way of a final adjustment of its main line subsidy and of 
the grant to the Manitoba Southwestern. 
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The Uvo sniallcsl of llie coloiii-'aiion railways were the Great 
Noriliwest Ceiiiial and the Saskatchewan and Western. The former 
was auilioiized to construct a line of railway from a jjoint on the 
Canadian I’acilic main line at Brandon to the Rocky Mountains by 
way of Battlelord. For this it was to receive the Usual subsidy of 
(i, |oo acres jter mile. It constructed, but 50 miles of railway, how¬ 
ever, liy which it earned 51 total of 3C'o,ooo acres. This subsidy was 
sultscquendy acquired by the Canadian Pacific and administered 
in accordance with its land policies. By building some 15 miles of 
lailway from Minnedosa to Rapid City, the Saskatchewan and 
W^cstern earned 98,880 acres, later taken ,over by the Canadian 
Pacific and sold in a block. • 

The subsidies to the Alberta Railway and Irrigation Company 
and to the Calgary and Edmonton Railway were acquired only in 
part by the Canadian Pacific. The parent companies from which 
the Alberta Railway and Irrigation Company was descended were 
the Alberta Railway and Coal Company and the Northwest, Coal 
and Navigation Company. The first of these received a grant of 
6,400 acres per mile for a line from Lethbridge to the international 
boundary; the other was subsidized in like amount per mile for a 
railway from Dunmorc to Lethbridge. The to.tal area of the two 
subsidies was 1,114,368 acres. When in 1912 the Canadian Pacific 
assumed control of the Alberta Railway and Irrigation Company it 
took over the unsold portions of the land grant. The Calgary and 
Edmonton Company was empowered to build a line between the 
two towns, with extensions to the Peace River on the north and to 
the international boundary on the south. The company earned 
1,888,448 acres, of which the government retained' 407,402 acres 
until 1912 as security for certain sums advanced by it to the railway. 
Although the Canadian Pacific leased the railway, it had ho control 
over the land subsidy, except for die security lands which it ac¬ 
quired in 1912. Lands of both the Calgary and Edmonton and the 
Alberta Railway and Irrigation Company were located in Alberta 
in reasonable proximity to the railways. 

With the obligation of the government to the Canadian Pacific 
discharged to the last acre, one phase of the Dominion subsidy 
policy was passed. The fundamental principles and practices “which 
were developed in the handling of this grant for a large project 
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became the generally accepted methods employed in .the administra¬ 
tion of subsidies for lesser undertakings. The features of the Cana¬ 
dian system which distinguished it Irom that of the United States 
were definitely,,established. The "fairly fit for settlement” clause 
had, in the main, been the force initiating these variations. The 
land reserves far removed from the main line of the railway, which 
resulted from the provision, were not easy to manage. In the United 
■States, where the railway companies were forced to accept lands 
directly tributary to their own lines, regardless of quality, titles 
could be secured in a more systematic fashion. If tlie consequences 
of Canadian departure from the American policy at this juncture 
seem not to have been too satisfactory, that was not true in other 
instances. The system in Canada was adapted and altered to fit 
particular situations in a way which,was quite unheard of south of 
the border. When the need for irrigation demanded that the alter¬ 
nate section be abandoned in certain localities, the Canadians 
-promptly abandoned it. By being willing to shape special points of 
a general scheme to specific needs, they avoided, to some extent at 
least, the difficulties which beset the Americans, who attempted to, 
regulate the public domain from the Mississippi to the- Pacific by 
the same ironclad set of statutes. 
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W I'TH the approval of the Syndicate Contract by Parliament 
in February, 1881, the new company turned, .with all the 
vigor and competency .which iveifp ever to characterize its course, 
to the problenj of administering the vast landed estate which it ex- 
‘ pected to earn through the completion of the road. And while the 
. land and colonization policies of the Canadian Pacific were soon 
to be marked by the boldness and the imagination of the pioneer, 
they represented for the raon\eht little more than the fruit of a 
generation of experimentation in railway land settlement. 

As a late comer into the ranks of land grant railways in North 
America, the company was ih a position to take advantage of that 
wisdom which comes from long experience. Ever since the Illinois 
1 Central gtarit of 1850 .Uie railways of the United States had, by a 
trial and error method, been evolving a m*ore or less standardized 
procedure in the administration of railway lands. In the course of 
this evolution the Illinois Central had, with great advantage to 
itself, transformed a great prairie Waste into an agricultural empire.^ 
. Perceiving that its future depended upon the early settlement and 
'‘’cultivation of its territory, it had disposes! of its lands chiefly in 
small tracts to actual settlers, at, prices which netted the company 
a very satisfactory return. It had advertised the Illinois prairies on 
two continents,- had built up a well-coordinated organization for 
the recruiting of settlers, had extended a helping hand to the indi¬ 
vidual farmer, ^and had dotted the landscape! with colonies of 
Yankees, Swedes, French-Canadians, and . Germans. Thretugh its 
town-site promotion if’had exerted an important influence upon the 
course of urban development in its territory, while through en- 

W. Gates, The Illinois Central Railroad and^Its Colonization Work 
(Cambridge, 1934). 
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couragement to improved agriculture it .inaugurated a phase of 
railway activity which later companies were to extend until, in cer- 
toln instances, they exercised- a dominant influence over the trend - 
of agricu^ure in their sectors.. 

In the sixties and seventies railways west of the Mississippi wep 
carrying forward the work which the Illinois Central had so wal 
BcgunTMen trained in land affairs by the latt'er road sometimes were 
induced to organize the land departments of the newer companies. 
In any event, the policies of the Illinois Central were an open 
secret, from which inexperienced promoters were free to take the 
best, while avoiding mistakes which the pioneer, land grant railway 
had inevitably made. 

Fortified in this way, the Chicago, TBurlington and Quincy road 
duplicated in Nebraska the work of the Illinois Central. In the 
early seventies this company, through, the efficiency,of its European 
organization and its success ;n attracting settlers to its territory, 
excited both the admiration and the despair of rival railways. 
Mennonites and other sects from southern Russia were planted on 
the Nebraska prairies along with- people from western Europe and 
the older states of the Union., So'rapidly did this work proceed that 
by the end of the eighties the Burlington land grant was sold and 
settled. . . ^ 

In Kansas there were two important railway colonizers, the Kansas 
Pacific and the Santa Fe, The former, through the National Land 
Company, developed one of the most perfect railway organizations 
for recruiting, transporting, and locating settlers along it5,lines. Spe¬ 
cializing in the establishment of groups and colonies, the land 
company was’ instrumeh-tal- in the founding of a large number of 
such settlements in Kansas and Colorado, including the famous 
Greeley colony in the latter state.^ 'With the dissolution of the 
National Land Company, the Kansas Pacific carried forward the 
'work and played a conspicuous part in the evolution of the Swedish 
colony at Lindsborg, Kansas, one of the most importa,nt Scandinavian 
communities of the Middle 'West, together-with'-.^veral groups of 

1J. F. Willard and C. B. Goodykoontz, Experiments in Colorado Colonization, 
1869-1872 (Boulder, Colorado, 1926). Also .Star of Empire, April, 1870, which re¬ 
views the work of the National Land Company in Kansas Snd Colorado. This 
paper was the o^gan of the National Land Company. 
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German Russians of the Catholic persuasion at various points jn 
Kansas.i 

The Santa Fe, besides advertising the prairies of central and 
western Kansas,tlrroughout the older states of the Mississippi Valley, 
waged its campaign on the shores of the Black,Seat, where it induced 
, some 15,000 German Mennonites, domiciled in Russia since the 
days of Catherine the' Great, to take up their abode in the valley of 
the Arkansas, which they transformed into a veritable Garden of 
Eden, and where they introduced new and hardier varieties of 
whcat.2 * \ 

'•* In the Northwest the Northern Pacific began the settlement of 
its country when Jay Cooke launched his campaign ^ education 
on two continents, which made his company the best advertised rail¬ 
way corporation in America, and whjeh caused Northern Pacific 
territory to become famous as “Jay Cooke’s Banana Belt.” Un¬ 
hampered by a too, striet regard for Vuth and accuracy,_an^ 
resolved to attract the attention of both\nvestor and settler, he 
made the Northern Pacific a household worn.® While the panic of 
’ 1873 severed Cooke's connection with the company before the results 
, of his efforts i^Ie fully apparent, the work was. ably carried .on in 
’ the eighties and succeeding decades, first' by ^enry Villard and 
afterwards by his successors in control of theANorthern Pacific.^ 
Endowed with'the most pretentious of American railway land grant^ 
the company found the settling of the vast domain from ^ake 
Superior to Puget Sound, •wi^ its great stretches of prairie, plain, 
mountain, and valley, a herculean task which it was never able to 
' complete. \ 

The foremost rival of the Northern Pacific i;i the colonization of 
the Northwest w^s 1^ Great Northern. Beginning as the St. Paul ■ 
and Pacific, which-^ the sixties and seventies had made but slight 

1 Alfred ^ergin, "Suiedish Settlements in Central Kansas," Collections of Kansas 
State HistoricaH^ociely (1909-10), XI, p. 19 IL 

2 Glenn D. madley. The Story of the Santa Fe (Boston, 1920). Schmidt, 
"Reminiscences of Foreign Immigration Work for Kansas,” Transactions of the 
Kansas State Historical Society (1905-06), IX, pp. 485-97. 

"Japies B. Hed^s, "The Colonization Work of the Northern Pacific Railroad,” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review (December, 1926), XIII, pp. 311-48- - ’ 

ilbid., also Hedges, "The Promotidn of Immigration to the Pacific Northwest 
. by the Railroads," MississippiyVallcy Historical Review (September, 1928), XV, 
^pp. 183-203. Hedges, Henry fillard and the Railways of the Northwest (New 
Haven, 1930). 

— • c 
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progress despite the possession of a valuable land subsidy in the 
state of Minnesota, the road was in a bankrupt condition when in 
1879 it was acquired by a group of Canadian capitalists, and reor¬ 
ganized and .renamed the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba. Not 
only did the road prosper under the new control, but under the 
new management, which adopted intelligent policies in the adminis¬ 
tration of the land grant, it quickly became a most important factor 
in the settlement and development of central and northern 
Minnesota.! > 

The men who controlled this road in 1881 were the vepy^nes 
who composed the syndicate which had just contracted /with the 
Dominion Government to construct the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
During the debate on the contact in the House of Commons,'pro-- 
ponents-of the measure commented on the good fortune of Canada 
in Securing the services ,of men so able and so experienced in the 
cause of land settlement. 

Nor were these high hopes of rapid settlement of the West under 
syndicate auspices‘confined to Parliament or to members of the 
Conservative Party,.-The leading newspaper of the prairie, the 
Liberal Manitoba Daily Free Press, whid^’yielded to no one in its 
devotion, to the best interests of the Northwest, believed the identi¬ 
fication of this^particular group of men with the Canadian Pacific, 
augured well for the speedy peopling of the western country. While 
disapproving of tho exemption of the company’s lands 'from taxa¬ 
tion, together with other provisions of the contract,' the Free Press 
emphasized the primary importance of colonization. As the editor 
phrased it, “While we condemn the bargain we do not condemn the 
t£rms.’’2 ■ . , 

Referring to the report that the Howland. Company had offered 
to build the road for smaller subsidies in land and money, the Free 
Press said the .vigorous encouragement of immigration and settle- 
'ment in the West weighed'far more heavily than the number of 
dollars and acres giveij for the construction of the railway, 'fhe 
group most likely to prosecute that great work with success was 
obviously the one which should be preferred. It regarded the pres-*, 
ence of the St. Paul and Manitoba Railway proprietors in the syn¬ 
dicate as an excellent guarantee of the-speedy settlernent of the 

! Joseph G. Pyle, The Life of James J. Hill (New York, 1917). 

'^Manitoba Daily Free Press, January 13, :88i. 
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lands of the Northwest on liberal terms. They had "experience, 
knowledge, intimate acquaintance with the country and with the 
methods best adapted to further colonization.” It doubted whether 
in all Canada “any set of men could be found as well qualified to 
undertake the vast work of populating our fertile prairies.” A few 
thousand settlers more or less each year would have a greater effect 
upon the future of the Northwest than “the gi'anting of a few 
million dollars or acres more or less to a syndicate.”^ The Free Press 
thought the question of immigration was the more vital and j^^lhg 
because “the Tory government by its fatuous land policypfts ill- 
directed, wasted immigration efforts and its general mismanagement 
of Northwest affairs has driven away many thousands who wipuld 
otherwise have settled in our midst. 

With so much expected from the company, it was inevitable that 
the formulation of its land policy should be' awaited with eager 
anticipation. Simultaneously with the approval of the Syndicate 
Contract, and weeks before the formal organization of a land depart¬ 
ment, rumors were flying as to the nature of this policy. These 
reports had it that the company was to place a flat price of $2.50 per 
.acre on the land, and that one-half of this would be remitted to 
the purchaser upon the fulfillment of certain conditions as to. resi¬ 
dence and cultivation.^ Since,no announcement had as yet been 
made by the company, these reports obviously were mere conjecture 
inspired by a knowledge of the policy by which the syndicate mem¬ 
bers had administered their Minnesota land grant. 

After three months of speculation of this sort, there came the 
announcement of the organization of the Land .Department and the 
appointment 6f a Land Commissioner. The new official was J. H. 
McTavish, factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company at Fort Garry. 
That this choice was regarded as an altogether happy, one, which . 
promised well for the West, was indicated by the observation of the 
Free Press that 

. . . his well-known business capacity and administrative ability 
■ is a guarantee that the affairs of the Company, so far as the land 
is concerned, will be managed in a way that will conduce to the 
welfare of the country, while at the same'time the interests of the 

- Ibid., January 20, 1881. 

^Ibid., Fcbru.iry 18, 1881. ' ■ \ 
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Company will be faithfully protected. The fact of Mr. McTavish 
being at the head of the Land Department is a guarantee, not 
only to the people who have thrown in their lot in this land, but 
also to those who contemplate coming here to live, that everything 
whi^h human agency can devise will be done toward developing 
this great country.^ 

Even after, the organization of the Land Department, however, 
there was a farther delay of many weeks before the sale of lands 
began. This was due in part to the tardiness of the government in 
conveying the lan(i|to the company, but more especially to the diffi¬ 
culty of deciding upon a land policy. In August of 1881 the board 
of the company convened in Winnipeg, where earnest consideration 
was given to this problem.^ The*attention of the group was directed 
in particular to the danger of forestallment of the best lands by 
speculators who had no intention of occupying the land, and who 
planned to extract a profit through sale to the bona fide settler. 
The company was naturally desirous of pricing its land at a price 
sufficiently low to attract the'cultivator ofThe soil, but, should the 
figure be too low, the speculator would be attracted by the’ oppor¬ 
tunity for making a profit. This was a problem which would tax 
the ingenuity of the railway officials. 

By the end of September, 1881, the land examiners had made 
sufficient progr^s with their work to enable the Land Department,^ 
to proceed witli the actual sale of the land. Over 1,500 applications 
had befen received for the purchase of 750,000 acres.® The, policy 
adopted for t le sale of land was based on the high resolve to sell 
only to the ac ual settler or to persons who would agree to cultivate 
and otherwisa improve the land. In this way, as the Free Press 
naively expre^ed it, “the pernicious evil of speculators buying large 
tracts and locking them up” would Jje avoided. Yet, whatever 
chance there may have been of realizing this fond hope was for¬ 
feited when theljcompany announced a flat price of $2.50 per acre 
for the land, reglrdless of quality or location.^ This, in effect, was. 
a bid to the speculator to buy the better lands in ahticipation of an 
assured advance in value. The contracts provided for the payment , 
of one-sixth of the purchase price in cash, with the remainder in • 
I Manitoba Daily Free Press, May 27, 1881. 

2/6td., August 2, 1881. 

2/6id., September 23, 1881. 
iJbid. 
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five equal annual installments. Improvements upon the premises 
were to remain, taxes were to be paid by the purchaser, and wood' 
and timber, pending final payment, were to be cut only for fuel, 
fencing, or.btiilding purposes. 

As a further saleguard against speculative buying, the purchaser 
must agree to “bring under cultivation and sow and reap a crop on 
three-fourths of the land”-within four years. Should he erect build¬ 
ings of an approved character on the land, however, the cultivation 
requirement would be reduced to one-half of the area purchased.. 
As an added encouragement to the actual settler, a rebate'of $1.25 
per acre was allowed for each acre cultivated and cropped within 
the 4-ycar period. 

This policy, indicating such a commendable desire on the part of 
the company promptly to fill the "West with a multitude of genuine 
“dirt” farmers, met with the complete approval of the Free Press, 
the vigorous defender of western interests. The editor of this journal 
was convinced that the regulations created an effective foil to the 
speculator. As he expressed it, “before the actual settlers have en¬ 
hanced the value of his [the speculator's] land to any great extent, 
in most instances the time limit of four years will have expired and 
he will be obliged either to-give it up or to break and put under 
cultivation at least three-fourths ef his possessions. It is very likely 
before going to such expense and trouble that,-in many cases, the 
speculator of the class we are discussing will be, only too glad to 
sell the land at a reasonable and just figufe.’’^ \. 

The optimism of the Free Press would undoubtedly have beeH 
somewhat less pronounced had it not overlooked one essentisil point, v 
Tht land regulations contained no provision for forfeiture of the 
land in the event of non-fulfillment of the cultivation and cropping 
conditions within the allotted time. The one penalty incurred 
thereby was the forfeiture of the rebate of §1.25 per acre, so that 
the speculator, for the price of §2.50 per acre, could retain his pur¬ 
chase, even though not a foot of the prairie sod had been turned. 
Nor could any one doubt that, with the lands priced at such a low 
figur^ the temptation to, and opportunities for, profitable specula- 
tionywithin the 48-mile belt would be substantial. 


N„,,.She Land Department, however, was quick to remove this loop¬ 
hole. Early in 1882 it incorporated in the land regulations a provision 
l Edudnal, Manitoba Daily Free Preu, September'23, 1881. 
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whereby, in the event of failure of the purchaser to carry out strictly 
the conditions of his contract within the specified time, the company 
reserved the right to cancel the agreement, with resulting forfeiture 
and reversion of the land to the company.^ The vendee, however, 
was to be allowed the value of his permanent improvements, apart 
from cultivation, to the extent that such improvements had increased 
the worth of the land for agricultural purposes. The declared pur¬ 
pose of the forfeiture clause was to prevent the lands of the company 
from falling into the hands of speculators, to the disadvantage of 
the actual settler. 

It is not surprising that these provisions should have occasioned 
criticism. The forfeiture clause, it was alleged, placed the purchaser 
too much at the mercy of the company: the^arrangementllbr the 
erection of buildings satisfactory to the railway carried with it the 
possibility of pressure upon the farmer; while the requirement of. 
cultivation and cropping of from one-half to three-fourths of the 
land within four years was unduly onerous.^ Yet such terms seemed 
to afford the only guarantee that the avowed objectives of the com¬ 
pany-early cultivation and production—would be even approxi¬ 
mately achieved. Given the very natural desire of the settler to 
acquire as much land as possible, irrespective of his ability to cul¬ 
tivate it, drastic measures seemed imperative. Uncultivated and un¬ 
developed land m the hands of the settler was only slightly less 
objectionable than whfsh held by the speculator. The stringent appli¬ 
cation of the cultivation clause, under penalty of forfeiture, was 
regarded, therefore, as the one protection of the company against 
purely speculative purchases on the one hand, and retarded produc¬ 
tion by the' settler on the other. Nor was it to be forgotten that the 
ease of preparing the treeless prairie for planting rendered the cul¬ 
tivation requirement less burdensome to the actual settler on the^ 
.land. In short, as the Free Press expressed it, far from being exces¬ 
sively severe, the Canadian Pacific land regulations, compared with 
any other “promulgated in the Canadian Northwest . . . appear to 
uSjinost liberal and just .”3 ' 

Looking back over these first formative months it is evident that 

".^Editorial, Manitoba Daily Free Press, January 12, 1882. 

2/Wd., January 13, 1882. 

^I'bid. 

/ ■ - ■ 
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the Canadian Pacific Syndicate Had as yet made little progress in 
the actual sale and ,settleinen^ of its enormous land subsidy. It had 
made a beginning, however, and had* formula ted a land polfcy 
which was largely a reprcicluction of that which had worked so well 
for the Manitoba road in Minnesota. This policy, while praise¬ 
worthy in its objectives, was unfortunately conceived in a spir^it of 
hope and enthusiasm not entirely warranted by the cold, unpleasant 
facts of the existing prairie situation. A policy realistic in the light- 
of the Minnesota setting might well be an idealistic dream when 
applied to the Canadian Northwest.,While the physical features were 
very similar north and south of the international boundary, the two 
areas were in essentially different stages of economic development. 
The pioneer had been settling the Minnesota prairie since i860. 
“Much of the government land within the limits of the Minnesota 
company’s land grant had been occupied before the Canadian group 
obtained, control of the,railway in 1879. From the moment of their 
acepiisition of the road, therefore, there had been an active demand 
for the railway land which made possible its ready sale under the 
settlement and rebate conditions which the Canadian Pacific was 
seeking to apply in its territory. In the Canadian Northwest, on the 
contrary, settlement had made little progress as yet, with the result 
that the 2p^nment sections in the 48-mile belt we^e still largely 
availa^ to the settler,-who could have little incentive tp purchase 
railipy land, even at the low price of $2.50 per acre, with a rebate 
for cultivation. . ' 

In the spring of 1882 the Land Department promulgated a set of 
regulations more definitely in line with conditions then existing. 
For the first time it gave formal and official recognition to the fact 
that there were those who desired to buy land as an investment. 
Whether called speculators or colpnizing companies, these men 
were both numerous and inlluehtial at the moment. Out of defereilce 
to them the company adopted a plan providing for a partial 
deviation from the flat price, and for the sale of lands in quantity.^ 
When Parliamentary approval of the Syndicate Contract, plus the 
vigorous manner in which the company pushed the construction of 
. the road, served notice that the railway to the Pacific,was at last to 
be built, there developed in the West the state of mind which begets 
^Manitoba Daily Free Press, April 4, 1882.' 
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a boom. It was assumed that the settlement and development of the 
country, which had awaited the coming (if the railway, would now 
go forward with a rush. Enterprising men naturally desired to be in 
on the ground floor and thereby share in the profits which seemed 
sure to follow. The spirit of speculation, especially in land, became 
rampant, and when 'the government gave entouragemenjt to the 
speculator the railway could not be entirely indifferent to his 
ambition.^-- , ' 

" In December, 1881, the government adopted regulations by which 
companies might purchase lands remote from the railway for coloni¬ 
zation purposes.^ln returnioF^he-privilege_of^uymg the odd-num- 
berra sections "at I2.00 per acre, the companiesagreed~To place two 
settlei^^on homesteads on each even-numbered section within the 
area, each ho|mesteader to be entitled to purchase the preemption 
lot attached to his homestead. If, at the end of five years, the com-. 
pany had colonized the even sections, it received a rebate of $1.00 
per acre, on the odd-numbered sections .purchased by it. It was the 
hope of Sir John A. Macdonald that, with this inducement, the 
colonization companies would “occupy the place for the present of 
the numerous railway companies in the United States, which have 
been proved there to be the.best immigration agents—in fact the 
only immigration agent” in that country. Although many companies- 
were formed to take advantage of this opportunity, the results were 
disappointing in the extreme. The government actually entered into 
contracts with 26 companies, covering 2,842,742 acres. Nine of the 
companies placed no settlers at all on the land, while the others 
brought in a total of 1,243 settlers. In retrospect, it would appear 
that the companies were largely predestined to failure because of 
the distance of their lands from railway lines, existing or projected. 

Since these companies were operating outside the railway belt, 
their success wouM tend to divert settlement from the areas adja¬ 
cent to the Canadian Pacific main line. It was important, therefore, 
that^^the railway should seek to attract some of these companies to 
the 48-mile belt along its line. To do, so, however, coj^ession must 
be made to the speculative element involved in them, ^d this con- • 
cession took the form of regulations for the sale of land in bulk. 

Such lands were to be taken in as compact a form as possible, on 
both sides of the railway, and in such proportions that the mean 
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(.iistance from the road should not be less than 12 miles. This last 
provision is the more interesting in view of the requirement of the 
gosennnent that companies colonizing for it should accept lands not 
less than 12 miles-distant from a line of railway. The land was 
priced at .^5.00 per acre, payable, one-fourth in cash, and the balance, 
exceiJt as otherwise provided, within 5 years. One-half of the land 
was to be brought und^gr cultivation, and a crop sowed and reaped, 
within 5 years from tHe date of sale. Should the purchasers “by 
themselves, or their representatives,^r assigns” faithfully -perform 
the cultivation conditions, they were to be discharged from the 
Iialance of the purchase price of .?5.oo per'acre over and above the 
initial payment of $1.25 per acre. In short, if the lands were brought 
undel settlement and cultivation, they could be acquired at the price 
of Si.25 per acre. If, however, the purchasers should fail to carry 
out the cultivation and settlement conditions, they must pay the 
balance of the purchase price within 60 days after the expiration of 
the .(j-year period. The essence of this plan, then, was that companies 
desiring large areas of land for colonization purposes could contract 
for their purchase at S5.00 per acre. If they or their assigns colonized 
the land, a rebate of S3,75 per acre was to be granted, which would 
make the price but slightly in excess of the $1.00 per acre exacted by 
the government from colonization companies fulfilling the settle-’ 

, ment conditions. But, on the other hand, a company which had no ^ 
plan for bringing the land under settlement and cultivation, and 
which desired merely to hold the land for appreciation, might pur¬ 
chase it at .55.00 per acre, payable within 5 years. . . . 

On the face of it this plan seemed to play directly into the hands 
of sj^eculators desirous of holding land for appreciation in value. 
Careful consideration of all the circumstances, however, renders 
such a conclusion largely untenable. "When it is recalled that 20 years 
f later, at the time of the great boom in the WeSt, land companies' 
purchased large tracts of land at §2.75 per acre and less, the $5.00 
price set on the land appears as no great concession to. the speculator- 
On the contrary, it was the pdnalty incurred by failure to comply 
with the settlement conditions. From the company’s viewpoint, the 
plan was a colonizati^ scheme under which the purchaser earned 
a rebate of acre by' prompt resale of the land to actual 
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settlers. Before-the collapse/of the boom of iffes a large area was 
sold under this policy to several large land companies. 

The Free Press watched the adoption of this policy with interest 
and with regret. Having approved so heartily of the earlier plan for 
the sale of railway lands, it naturally was disappointed with the 
new departure. Comhienting upon the change it said: 

, We observe that the Canadian Pacific Company has adopted a 
plan looking toward the sale in bloc of large areas of land. There 
is, of course, a very appreciable distinction between the action of 
a Railway Company in this regard and that of a government and 
speculative land companies. We can readily conceive that the 
Company will strongly insist upon the strict fulfillment of the 
conditions as to settlement or cultivation upon which its sales are 
based. Its interests are necessarily bound up to a large extent with 
, the speedy increase of population and the speedy cultivation of 
the land. The transportation of grain will bring much revenue to 
the coffers of the Company, and that is dependent upon settle¬ 
ment. Yet we shall watch the progress ©f the Company’s experi¬ 
ment with a consideralile de^ee of misgiving as to its final sut- 
cess even under the best circumstances. We only hope the company 
will be able to reconcile this new phase of its policy to the view of 
its’ fine interests we have mentioned aboved 

The skepticism of the Free Press with respect to Canadian Pacific 
policies was soon to be intensified by further developments. The 
cpmpany was about to depart even further from its original policy 
of sale to settlers only. The finances of the company being in a pre¬ 
carious state, it became necessary in the spring of 1882 to obtain 
monetary assistance. Since the chief tangible asset of the railway was 
its land subsidy, which it was authorized to use as a basis for the 
issuance of land grant bonds, common sense dictated an attempt to 
convert a portion of this asset into cash with which to continue con¬ 
struction of the line. 

On June 6, 1882 the Canadian Pacific, through President Stephen 
and Secretary Drinkwater, entered into an agreement with Edmund 
B. Osier and William B. Scarth of Toronto, and John Kennedy Tod 
and Oliver H. Northcote of New York, acting in behalf of a 
- group of English and Canadian capitalists, including the Duke of 
Manchester, who had for some time been considering a large-scale 
1 Editorial, Manitoba Daily Free Press, April 5, 188a., 
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investment in the lands of western Canada.^ By this contract Osier 
and Ijis associates covenanted to purchase from the rajlway company: 
(i) 5,000,000 acres of land to be set-aside for them in sections 1, 9, 
13' 21, 25, and 33 in every township in the main line belc_(5) the 
area of al^^^wn and village plots and sites at the railway stations on 
the main-^^ie between Brandon and the eastern boundary of 
il&ritish Columbia; and (3) land grant bonds of the railway to the 
amount of $13,500,000. The land was priced at $3.00 per acre and 
was to be paid for in the land grant bonds at a 10 per cent premium 
plus accrued interest. Thus by providing financial assistance to.the 
railway company through their investment in land grant bonds, the 
purchasers^ obtained a substantial discount from the contract price 
of the land. Oh July 24, 1882, they transferred all their estate and 
rights under the agreement of June 6th to the Canada Northwest 
. Land Company, a corporation organized under the laws of Great 
Britain. 


In pursuance of the agreement, the Canadian Pacific, on April 
14, 1883, conveyed to the Canada Northwest Land Company 
1,500,000 acres of land, for which the latter paid $4,200,000, largely 
in land grant bonds, but with $275,000 in cash. Meanwhile the pur-, 
chasers discovered 'that they .had been over-sanguine in regard to 
their financial prospects.' Unable to muster the funds necessary to 
carry through the original agreement, they asked for a revision of 
the contract, which the railway consented to on December 20, 1883. 
By the new bargain the land company reduced its bond purchase to 
$6,900,000 and the land area to 2,200,000 acres, exclusive of town 
sites. There now remained 700,000 acres to be located for the com¬ 
pany. Of this area, 171,200 acres were provided from the’land re¬ 
served for the Land Corporation of Canada, one of the numerous 
colonization companies of the previous year. The balance was to 
be taken in the reserved sections of the main Ijne belt between 
Range 33, west of the 1st meridian and Moose Jaw. Should that not 
suffice,,the company could claim land in those townships of Mani- 
toba‘ in which it had already received its 1,500,000 acres. 

When the passing years made.it evident that the settlement of the 
West was to be a long, slow process in which large returns from 


^The various agreements with the 
found in the Office of the Secretary 


Canada Northwest Land Company 
of the C. P. R. in Montreal. 


be 
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landed investments would not be immediately forthcoming, the 
ardor of the English investors began to cool. Much of the stock of 
the company found its way back across the Atlantic where it lodged 
in the hands of Canadian security holders. As the stock depreciated 
in value it was accepted at a premium in payment of land, thereby 
retiring the stock. Soon some 4,000 shares had been cancelled in this 
way, and the control of the company was^' rapidly passing into the 
hands of a small group of insiders. With the growing concentration 
of stock ownership in Canada there came inp-easing complaint 
against administration of the company from England. 

In 1893 the original company went into liquidation and a new 
one, with the same name, was incorporated in Canada to take over 
the business and property of the organization. Control of the new 
Canada Northwest Land Company passed into the hands of the 
Canadian Pacific through its acquisition of 5,625 shares of pre¬ 
ferred stock of the land company of the par value of $100 per 
share and an equal number of shares of common stock of the par 
value of- $25 per share. At a meeting of stockholders in Toronto in 
September of that year Donald A. Smith, W. C. Van Horne, R. B. 
Angus, and T. G. Shaughnessy were elected to the directorate, and 
Van Horne was made president of the company. The Canada North¬ 
west Land Company had become a subsidiary of the Canadian 
Pacific. 

'While contemporaneous with the various colonizing companies 
which contracted for the purchase of large areas from the Canadian 
Pacific under the regulations of 1882, the Canada Northwest Com¬ 
pany wis n'ot one of them. Its contract with the railway contained no 
provisions or requirements with respect to settlement of the land. 
It paid a fixed price for the land irrespective of whether it located 
settlers on its holdings. The Canadian Pacific regarded its agreement 
with the land company not as a promise of early colonization of 
the land, but as a means of obtaining the financial assistance it so 
sorely needed at the time. 

Although not compelled to colonize its lands, the company 
naturally was; not indifferent to the problem of land settlement. In 
the eighties it actively encouraged the occupation of the intervening 
government sections as a preliminary to the sale of its own proper¬ 
ties. In December, 1882, it advertised 300,000 acres in the districts 
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adjacent to Regina, Qu’Appelle, and Moosomin, that is, in the 
areas o£ r^glauvely rapid seuietnept, ■where the demand £or land 
ensured satisfactory prices to the company. These lands it offered 
for sale.rvithout settlement or cultivation conditions. Its prices and 
terms of sale in that period -were distinctly less favorable to the 
settler than those governing the sale of land directly by the Canadian 
Pacific. 

With its acquisition by the Canadian Pacific -in 1893, the com^ 
pany’s land policies -were, of course, shaped by the railway, whose 
land commissioner served in a similar capacity for the land ,com¬ 
pany. The Land Department o£ the Canadian Pacific now under¬ 
took to obtain buyers and settlers for the land it had first sold in 
1882. Wherever possible it arranged for the sale o£ the company’s 
sections in combination with those of the railway in the same dis¬ 
trict. Because they represented an initial investment of $3.00 per 
acre, the Cana.da Northwest lands were held at substantially higher 
prices than railway lands of the same quality and location.. Some¬ 
times these lands netted a figure which was double that of Canadian 
Pacific lands. So successful was the land department of the railway 
in its management of the properties of the Canada Northwest Com¬ 
pany that in 1903 and 1904 the latter redeemed the 5,625 shares of 
preferred stock held by the railway, while in 1907 and 1908 it repaid 
the capital of 5.625 shares of common stock to the extent of $24 
per share. 

This agreement to sell more than 2,000,000 acres to the Canada 
Northwest Land Company was soon to be followed by yet another 
departure from the original land policies of the railway. Late in 
1882 the Land Department completely abandoned the flat price 
system when it offered for sale the land in the 48-mile belt, at prices 
ranging from I2.50 to $7.00 per acre, and without settlement con- 
ditions.i At the same time^it placed on thfe market 2,500,000 acres 
in southern Manitoba and southeastern Assiniboia, comprising the 
International Boundary, Reserve of the company. Commenting upon 
this last step, the Free Press reported a rush to take advantage of the 
opportunity offered. “The purchasers embraced all elements‘in thei 
comfnunity^from the avaricious speculator down to the peasant 

’^Manitoba Daily Tree Press', December 16, 1882.- 
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farmer.”^ On the first day, 7,840 acres were disposed of at an average 
price of $6.50 per acre. . . ^ 

In the opinion of the Free Press these new features of the com¬ 
pany’s policy were, “extremely unfortunate for the Government, as 
it has been their great boast that the Syndicate were selling their 
land at reasonable figures and on terms requiring its settlement and 
cultivation. It is still more unfortunate for the country, however, as 
it is an additional blow at its early and rapid population.’’^ 

Actually, however, the situation was not as bad as the Free Press 
thought. The company had not abandoned its efforts to attract the 
bona fide settlor. In the 48-mile belt it substituted for an ironclad 
cultivation requirement an inducement to that end in the form of a 
price differential between lands cultivated and those which were 
not. Prices ranged from I2.50 per acre upwards with cropping con¬ 
ditions, and from $4.00 per acre without contingent provisions.® 
For cultivation a rebate of one-half the purchase price was allowed 
oh the area cropped, to be applied on the next payment falling due.^ 
Land within one mile of the railway and in,the vicinity of towns 
and stations, which had qt first been reserved from sale, was placed on 
the market in April, 1883, with heavy rebates for cultivation. Land 
grant bonds, were accepted in payment for lands at a premium of 
10 per cent. 

But even these liberal terms brought disappointing resujts in the 
face of the depressed conditions of prairie agriculture in the’middle 
eighties. Toward the end of the decade the land department decided 
that further inducements were necessary to_stimulate sales. In 1,888 
it reduced the . minimum price of land in the 48-mile belt to $2.00 
per acre, without mention of cultivation or cropping conditions.® 
For, actual settlers it extended the time of payment froin 6 to 10 
years, thereby drawing a distinction between settler and speculator 
which continued to find expression in the land regulations of the 
company for the next 20 years. In the same year the .Land Depart¬ 
ment placed on the, market, on the same terms, the lan4 grant of 
the Manitoba Southwestern Colonization Railway along the in- 

1 Manitoba Daily Free Press, November 22, 1882. 

2 Ibid., December 16, 1882. 

3 Ibid., April 21, 1883. 

* Ibid. 

January 3, 1888. 
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ternational boundary. Much of this grant lay in one of the well- 
settled regions of. the West, where the homesteads had long since 
been taken up. Officials of the company, emphasized the fact, there¬ 
fore, that purchasers of these lands would enjoy the advantages of 
schools, churches, arid municipal organization to a degree tin'- 
cqualed in most places on the prairie.’- Unlike other areas remote 
from the Canadian Pacific main line, this land offered^he additional 
attraction of reasonable proximity to secondary railways. 

The policy of jprice reduction wSs not at this time extended to 
the great Sorithern or International Boundary Reserve of the com- 
pany. As these lands were not yet served by branch lines, there 
seemed to be no immediate urge to sell them. For this area, there¬ 
fore, the Land Department maintained a price scale ranging from 
I4.00 to $10.00 per acre, which, according to the Free Press, placed 
the land beyond the reach of intending settlers. As a result little 
of the land was sold during the next decade. In fact, it was not sold ' 
in substantial amount until the great boom in the West after the’* 
turn-of the century, when large blocks were disposed of at prices as 
low as $2.50 per acre. ‘ 

In the early nineties the company attacked the problem of land 
sale and.settlement with renewed vigor. Except for lands deemed 
especially valuable because of proximity to stations or for other 
special reasons, it reduced the price scale on lands in the main line 
belt and in the Manitoba Southwestern grant. Land previously 
offered at $4.00 was now priced at $3.00, while $6.00 land was reduced 
to $4.00 per acre.- It was at this time, too, that the company made its 
first serious effort to sell lands along the main line west of the 3rd 
meridian and in the great reserves to the north, remote from the 
railway. In 1892 it returned momentarily to the flat price system 
when it advertised lands in the Red Deer and'Battl6 River dis¬ 
tricts at the uniform rate of $3.00 per acre.® As nuclei of homestead 
settlements were forming in those areas, the time seemed auspicious 
to push the sale of railway land. At the same time it announced an 
auction sale of Saskatchewan Valley lands to be held at Edmonton 
on May 3, 1892, a rat,her unusual procedure in dealing with railway 

'>■ Manitoba Daily Free Press, January 3, 1888. 

^Manitoba Evening Free Press and Sun, January 26, 189a. 

^ Ibid., March 26, 189a. 
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subsidy lands, whether in Canada or the United States.^ The land was 
to be placed on sale at an upset price of $3.00 per acre and sold to 
the highest bidder, without conditions. One-tenth of the purchase 
price was to be paid at the time of sale, with the balance in 9 
.annual installments. Intending buyers might purchase tickets from 
Winnipeg at a single fare for the round trip. Should the holder of 
the ticket purchase land from 'the company at the auction, the 
amount of the ticket was to be credited on the cost of the land. An 
area of 150,000 acres was thus made available for purchase, and 
the company emphasized the proximity of the land to the relatively 
“old” settlements of Edmonton, Fort Saskatchewan, Sturgeon River, 
and St. Albert. The sale was widely attended by land seekers from 
all parts of the United States, and resulted in the disposal of some 
15,000 acres at prices ranging from $3.10 to $5.60 per acre, which 
was considered satisfactory.® So encouraged was the company by this 
first trial of the auction method that a second sale was held in July 
of the same year. While not as successful as the first, it resulted in 
the disposal of about 7,000 acres for $30,000, chiefly to large pur¬ 
chasers. These two sales seem to have been the only instances of 
the use of this particular means of reaching the land buyer. 

Due to a variety of reasons, among them the reduced price of 
land, the auction sales, and special efforts to encourage immigration 
to the West, the land sales of the company for 1892 , exceeded those 
of any year since the early eighties. The improvement was but tem- 
' porary, however, for the next year depression settled upon the coun¬ 
try in such extreme form as to bring a sharp decline in sales which 
continued unabated until 1896, when signs of improvement fore¬ 
shadowed the more general recovery which ultimately issued in the 
great land boom at the beginning of the new century. 

Canadian Pacific land policies in this formative period, which 
came to an end in 1896, were not shaped without an eye to the 
progress of settlement on government sections within the confines 
of the railway’s land ^ants. In the beginning it was the expectation 
of company officials that those attracted to the West by railway 
advertising and immigration activities would purchase land freely 
from the Canadian Pacific. Uryioubtedly the extremely liberal char- 

^ Manitoba Evening Free Press and Sun, March 26, 1892, also April 21, 1892. 

2/hid., .May 9, 1892. 
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acter of the terms under which coiDpany lands were first offered 
for sale was in part the result of the belirf that this would be the 
case. The great demand for railway land in 1882 and 1883 seemed 
.to justify this hope. With Ae passing of the boom, however, it soon 
became apparent that little land-could be sold to settlers while 
government land-.was available in abundance for homesteading. 
The first duty of the railway, therefore; was to foster the occupa¬ 
tion of the government lands. Within a few years the company dis¬ 
covered that its experience was similar to that of land grant railways 
in the States, where the first speculative fever was almost invariably 
“followed by a heavy falling off in land sales, owing to the presence 
of vast quantities of.free grant lands.’’^ Profiting by this experience, 
the company was extensively advertising the free government lands 
and making every effort to stimulate their settlement. In 1885 the 
directors announced that because of their preoccupation with the 
settlement of the government sections within the railway belt and 
south of it to the. international boundary, they,were making little 
effort to effect sales of company land.^ 

Soon this avowed policy of the Canadian Pacific attracted the at¬ 
tention of the Free Press, which remarked that "the C. P. R. immi¬ 
gration agencies, contrary to the general belief, are not employed in 
securing settlers for C. P. R. lands, but devote their energies toward 
settling immigrants on government property, the company recogniz¬ 
ing the fact that the filling up of the Dominion lands will enhance - 
the value of their own.’’^ jjy 2888 the free government lands within 
the railway belt were sufficiently occupied to .encourage the com¬ 
pany to believe the time was at hand when its lands would not 
only be readily saleable, but would bring higher prices than in the 
past.^ . . 

Higher prices for railway land constituted but one of the benefits 
resulting from prior occupation of the government lands. Successful 
farmers on homestead or preemption claims were large potential 
buyers of the land of the company. Aside from the areas sold to land 
companies, it is probable that sales to homesteaders accounted for 

^Annual Report, 1884, p. 28. ' 

2/fold., 1885, p. 18. 

Manitoba Daily Free Press, June i8,\8S6. 

* Annual Report, 1888, p. 20. 
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the major portion of the land disposed of by the Canadian Pacific to 
1896. According to the Annual Report for 1894, the company’s 
lands were seldom sold, to “new immigrants but generally to those 
who have already established themselves on free homesteads, and 
who, from their improved.condition are able to increase their hold¬ 
ings by the purchase of adjoining railway lands.”i 

By the middle nineties this policy of first pushing the settlement 
of government land had become so thoroughly established that the 
company adhered rigorously to it, as in subsequent years it opened 
up to,sale its great land reserves scattered throughout the West. It 
was evident, however, that the government sections in southern- 
Manitoba and in the main line belt east of Moose Jaw were suffi¬ 
ciently absorbed to ensure the rapid sale of railway lands in those 
districts once economic conditions in the West became favorable. 

No company, of course, could hope to own and administer such 
a vast landed property as that of the Canadian Pacific without being 
subjected to bitter criticism at times. In part such attacks upon the 
railway company fesulted from resentment occ^ioned by the sheer 
magnitude of its holding^ In part, also, the opposition was directed 
against certain alleged privileges and* practices of the company with 
respect to its lands. Fr om t he beginning there was complaint and 
controversy in regard to thetlause of the Syndicate Contract exempt¬ 
ing company lands from taxatiomfpr 20 years unless sold or occupied. 
/Soon there arose the question as toSEtesaa^gning of the word “sold." 
Were lands which had been under contract for sale but which sub¬ 
sequently reverted to the company “sold” and therefore taxable? 
Various municipalities, especially that of Cornwallis, supported the 
affirmative of this question and proceeded to tax such lands. The 
Canadian Pacific took the negative and in the subsequent litigation, 
which was carried to the Supreme Court of Canada, the railway won 
the decision. The lands had not been “sold” and were not taxable.^ 

Another question which the courts were called upon to decide was 
the time at which the 20-year tax exemption began. Did it date from 
the signing of the Syndicate Contract or from the issue of the patent 
to the land? If the former, the entire main line grant would become 

^Annual Report, 1894, p. i6. 

2 For the question of the taxation of Canadian Pacific lands, see 35 C. 5. C. R., 
551, and 1911 Appeal Cases, 3*8. 
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taxable in 1901. As the bulk of this land would almost certainly be 
unsold at that date, a heavy burden would be placed upon the 
company. Patents to large blocks of land were issued at various 
times after 1881, some of them as late as 1903 and 1904. The 
Canadian Pacific interpreted the exemption to begin with the 
issuance of the patents. Struggling, Communities in the West, 
which were sorely in need of the revenue which taxation of the 
land would provide, naturally took issue with the company. When 
the province ,of Alberta sought to establish the right of taxation 
there followed litigation in which the Privy Council ultimately sus¬ 
tained the contention of the railway. The exemption began with 
the issue of the patent. 

In the eighties, too, there was much objection, especially by the 
Manitoba Free Press, to what was conceived to be the railway’s 
-shielding of the Canada Northwest Land Company from taxation. 
It will be recalled that, under the agreement'of June 6, 1882 the 
railway reserved for the land company certain stipulated sections in 
the main line belt. Although the railway conveyed 1,500,600 acres 
to the company on April 14, 1883, it seems to have withheld for a 
time the title to the remaining 700,000 acres to which the.land com¬ 
pany was entitled. In this way, according to the Free. Press, the 
company enjoyed the tax exemption accorded to the ’Canadian 
Pacific _on its lands. When the tax assessor appeared, the lands 
reserved for the land company were the property of the Canadian 
Pacific; when the purchaser appeared, these same lands were the 
property of the Canada Northwest Land Company.^ 

The Free Press, after computing at $24,000 the tax loss of four 
municipalities resulting from this exemption, came to the conclu¬ 
sion that the additional tax burden thereby placed upon the actual 
settler was a prime deterrent to immigration. Continuing, it Ob¬ 
served that . . the farmer who labofs all the year and pays his 
own taxes has to pay those of the alien land Company as well. This 
grasping corporation does not hesitate to take advantage of the 
enhanced price of its land in consequence of its proximity to^choqls, 
churches and roads, the result of the settler’s toil. Is it any wonder,, 
then, that the settlers should complain against this grasping and 
soulless neighbor? Is the concern which thus seeks to load its taxes 
^Manitoba Daily Free Press, December 3, 1886. 
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upon,settlers'any attraction to intending immigrants?’’^ The worst 
thing the Free Press could say about the company was that it was 
even more of an octopus than the old Canada Company in Ontario, 
in that the latter enjoyed no such freedom from taxation. 

The following year the Free Press estimated the financial loss to 
municipalities in Manitoba through such exemption to be not less, 
than |6o,ooo annually, which did not include Dominion lands not 
yet alienated and therefore not taxable.^ Thfs,^ it asserted, would 
increase the loss to 5100,000 annually, which would completely offset 
the annual subsidy of $100,000 paid by the Dominion to the province 
in lieu of its public lahds.s Soon the agitation conducted by the Free 
Press against the Canada Northwest Land Company was reflected in 
the Manitoba Legislature, which adopted a resolution offering the 
assistance of the province to any municipality desiring to test the 
legality of the tax evasion, but which alone could not afford to come 
to grips with such a powerful corporation.^ This threat seems to 
have produced the desired results and agitation in the public press 
against this particular privilege, of the land company ceased. 

It was inevitable that the Canadian* Pacific should, be charged 
with holding its lands at excessive prices, with resulting responsi¬ 
bility for wide dispersion of settlement in the West, and with other 
practices allegedly inimical to the best interests of the prairie 
regibn.s This feeling of hostility led eventually to the proposal that 
the Dominion Government should fix a maximum price for railway 
lands as a means of aiding the settler and checking speculation. This 
idea, of course, was palpably absurd. The surest way to play into 
the hands of the speculator was to establish such a maximum. If it 
were placed at a figure lower than the market price of lands in a 
particular locality, that would be the signal for the speculator to 
rush in and buy up large Jracts. The proposition was open to the 
further objection that it would impair the value of the land as 
security for raising capital for the railway. The Free’Press was quick 
to point out the fallacy of the^argument employed by proponents of 
the idea when it said: “It [the railway company] is doubly interest^ 

■’^Manitoba Daily Free ness, January 31, 1887. 

2/fil'd., March 10, 1888. U 

^Ibid. ■*. . 

■* /fil'd.. May 7, 1888. , 

^Ibid., May 15, 1890. 
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—to get a price for its land and to create traffic. That price can 
never be aii exorbitant or unreasonable one as long as the Company 
has to compete against free homesteads and government lands at a 
low figure. If railway lands are sometimes quoted at $4.00 to $10.00 
per acre, it is because their situation or some other circumstance 
ij,rgivds "them that value; if they are not worth it, people will not pay 
it.”i It is probable that the agitation for a maximum price on the 
lands of the railway was a product of the depressed conditions pre¬ 
vailing on the prairie in the eighties and early nineties. With the 
improved conditions after 1896 the idea seems to have disappeared 
from public discussion. 

Attention thus far has beeh directed to the agricultural lands of 
the railway. It possessed, however, town and city properties and 
grazing lands which required policies for their administration. A 
railway built through unsettled country exercises a profound influ¬ 
ence not only on rural development but also on the growth of towns; 
it becomes, in fact, the chief promoter of town sites. To this rule 
the Canadian Pacific was no exception, and, with characteristic 
foresight, the company planned its towns with a view to obtaining 
the maximum profit therefrom. ' 

In the planting of towns on the prairie the railway enjoyed the 
complete cooperation of the Conservative Government. On March 
11, 1882, the Department of the Interior withdrew from entry “all 
even-numbered sections next to and along both sides of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and its branches,” thereby creating what came to be 
known as the “mile-belt reserve.”^ All agents of Dominion lands - 
throughout the West were instructed to warn intending settlers to 
keep out. The purpose back of this move, as interpreted by the Free 
Press! was to withhold those lands from alienation until the town 
and station sites along the railway had been located, and to prevent 
the advance acquisition by private parties of government sections on 
which such towns or stations were to be located. In this way, it was ' 
alleged, the railway would be assured of the undivided ownership 
of the future commercial centers of the West. The Free Press charged 
that the syndicate members were so eager to secure all the increased 

^ Manitoba Daily Free Press, May 15, i8go. 

2 Telegram, Department of the Interior to Agents, Dominion Lands,.March 11, 
1882, File No. 43499, Dominion Lands Branch, Department of the Interior. 
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value of-adjacent lands that they located homesteads in advance of 
construction at points they wished to reserve, "their squatters being i 
under agreement to surrender their locations to the Company when 
the latter require therh.” According to appther report they “were 
prepared to alter the located route in order to secure for themselves ' 
alone all the eligible town sites.” The railway, it was asserted, hid 
duped the Conservative Government into support of its Machia¬ 
vellian scheme. , - 

The Canadian Pacific would have been utterly unlike other land 
grant railtvays had it not sought to secure, for itself the major profits 
and perquisites which went with the promotion of towns. Actually, 
however, the^plan was not as dark or sinister as the p,ree Press be¬ 
lieved. The paper, in its analysis of the situation, overlooked two 
essential points. First of all the. country was in the throes of the 
boom, with the spirit of speculation, running riot. Care was nec¬ 
essary on the- part of both the company and the government to 
prevent the engrossing by speculators of all land in the vicinity of 
towns' and stations. The action of the Department' of the Interior- 
was intended to safeguard the government sections against the de¬ 
signs of' the speculator. By simply refusing to sell, the railway could 
protect its own. In the second place the Free Press failed to appre¬ 
ciate that the town sites were not always railway monopolies. In , 
numerous instances th'ey were joint enterprises of the company and 
the government. At division points, where rapid growth was an¬ 
ticipated, towns were laid out on both railway and government 
land. Thus Regina and Qu’Appelle each included two railway and 
two government sections, while Virden and Moose Jaw each com¬ 
prised one railway and one government section. In most cases, how¬ 
ever, the towns along the main ..line were originally provided for 
by the reservation of one section of railway land. 

In the promotion of these towns the Canadian Pacific employed 
a device frequently used by the railways in the United States, " 
namely, division of the proceeds with a land company which as¬ 
sumed the responsibility of managing the town properties. By the 
agreement of June 6, 1882, the railway sold to the Canada North- 
west Land Company the area of all town and village plots located 
on the main line between “Brandon and the eastern boundary of . 
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British Columbia.^ The railway was ^6 receive one-half the net pro¬ 
ceeds of the sale of the land after deduction of the price thereof 
and of the cost and expense of managing, administering, and sell¬ 
ing the same. The town sites were to be conveyed to a body of four 
trustees of whom the railway and the land company named an 
equal number. The first trustees for the railway were R. B. Angus 
and Donald A. Smith; for the land company, E. B. Osier and Wil¬ 
liam B. Scarth. In accordance with this agreement, 47 towns were 
established and conveyed to the trustees. Included in the list were 
such important prairie cities as Regina, Moose Jaw, Calgary, Swift 
Current, and Medicine Hat. By an agreement of April 13, 1908, 
this trusteeship was terminated and the unsold town-site properties 
divided between the two companies.® 

This cooperation of the Canada Northwest Land Company in 
town-site promotion was limited to the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific. As branch line construction proceeded through the West 
the establishment of new towns became the ‘exclusive prerogative 
of the Land Department of the railway. First and last it sponsored 
some 800 village and town communities in the 3 prairie proviijces. 
While it was the fixed policy of^ the company to locate towns on 
its own land, it sought, wherever conditions warranted, to secure 
possession of adjacent government land with a view to the profits 
resulting from the growth and expansion of the town. 

Commenting upon company town sites, the Annual Report for 
j888 said: 

The town sites along the line, which have as far as possible been 
securedafor the benefit of the Company, are contributing hand¬ 
somely to its revenues. The sales from town sites last year were 
$519-837 and the total sales to the 3tst December last year have 
been $1,399,327. Only a small portion of the Company's interests 
in town sites have been disposed of, 8x16. its receipts from this 
source will rapidlyi-increase as the country inaeases in popula¬ 
tion. . . . From the proceeds of town sites large and handsome 
' hotels have been built and equipped'^'t Banff . .and at Van¬ 
couver.® 

i^The agreement covered only towns which shpuld be established during the 
construction of the main line and within one year following its completion 
■ between Winnipeg and the Pacific Coast. For the text of theVgreement, see the 
original in Office of the Secretary of the C. P. R. Co. in Montreal, ^ 

2^ee original of the agreement in Secretary’s Office. Montreal, ' 

• '^Annual Report, 1888, p, at. 
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The most spectacular, as well as the most profitable, venture o£ 
the Canadian Pacific in town-site promotion, however, was at Van¬ 
couver, far removed from the land grant received from the Domin¬ 
ion Government. So rapid was the growth of this town that by 1889 
the proceeds of town lot sales there exceeded those in all other com¬ 
pany towns combined. Returns for 1888 were 1483,084, making a 
total of $868,059 since the town was laid out 3 years before.^ • 
Progress in the location of town and station sites along the main 
line of the railway was sufficiently rapid to enable the Department 
of the Interior to lift the ban on entries within the mile-belt reserve 
as far west as the 4th principal meridian on January 1, 1884.- On 
April 30 of the same year the reserve was opened to entry to the 
western limit of the railway’s land grant.® 

If the company was provident i> the administration of its town 
properties, it was no less so in its policy with reference to grazing 
lands. Between Swift Current and the mountains the main line of 
the railway traversed a region well adapted to the cattle industry, 
where in the early eighties cattle barons were leasing from the 
government large areas of land. By 1885 some 66 different com¬ 
panies had leased about 3,000,000 acres, some of the leases cover¬ 
ing upwards of 100,000 acres.^ Since many of these ranches lay 
wholly or in part within the limits of Canadian Pacific land grants, 
the company promptly took steps to protect its equity in them. 
While it had not yet accepted the odd-numbered sections li^ithin 
the ranches and might eventually reject certain ones of them, it 
insisted that the Department of the Interior should collect the 
rental of 2 cents per acre and place the proceeds to the credit of 
the company pendirtg final selection. The account was then to be 
adjusted, the railway receiving the rental for the land ultimately 
accepted, while that for -the rejected lands would be retained by 
the government.® In this way the Canadian Pacific received a reve-' 
nue from these lands, although many of them were not finally ac- 

Annual Report, 18S8,-p. ai. 

2 F. C. O. No. 2441, November 29, 1883. 
sp. C. O.-No. 937, April 30, 1884. 

'■^Sessional Papers (No. 53), 1885, pp. 1-9. 

® Charles Drinkwater, Secretary, C. P. R., tcTA. M. Burgess, Deputy Minister of 
the Interior, March 17, 1886, Sessional Papers (No. 34), 1883, p. 21. Also, Drink- 
water to John R. Hall, Secretary, Department of the Interior, June 23, 1887; Ses¬ 
sional Papers (No. 25 A), 1888, pp. 46-47. 
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cepted by it until the adjustment of 1903, in which the company 
took over the large area en bloc in southern Alberta. 

To December 31, 1896, the Canadian Pacific had disposed of a 
net area of 3,623,066 acres from its main line subsidy, and 171,958 
acres from the. Manitoba’Southwestern grant.^ Sales from the main 
line grant had been made in large and small amounts. By far the 
largest single sale, of course, was that of 2,200,000 acres to the 
Canada Northwest Land Company, which accounted for 60 per 
cent of the total area sold. 

The difficulty of selling land once the boom sentiment had sub¬ 
sided is shown by the fact that the net area disposed of to the end 
of 1896 was actually somewhat less than the 3,631,640 acres sold to 
December 31, 1883.^ This latter figure, reflecting the full effects of 
the land boom before wholesale cancellations had begun, included 
794,240 acres sold to settlers, and 2,837,400 acres to companies.® 
Allowing tfor the sale to the Canada Northwest Land Company, 
there remained 637,000 acres sold to colonization companies formed 
to take advantage of the regulations of 1882 providing for the sale 
of land in quantity for colonization purposes. Because of the fail¬ 
ure of several of these companies to comply with the conditions 
respecting cultivation and settlement, the railway soon cancelled 
their contracts. It first riioved against the delinquents in 1884 when 
about 130,000 acres were cahcelled.^ By December 31, 1886, it had 
cancelled contracts for 696,330 acres, of which 400,000 acres were' 
covered by the contracts of the French Colonization Company and 
the Land Coi;poration of Canada.® In 1892 the railway effected' a 
settlement with^the Ontario and Qu’Appelle Land Company 
whereby it surrendered 136,495 acres purchased in 1882.® These 
three companies, theref6re_account for the cancellation of more 
than half a million acres. 

Not all the sales to companies turned out so badly, however. The 
Qu’Appelle Valley Fanning Company, which purchased more than 
^Annual Report, 1896, p. 19. 

^Ibid., 1883, no pagination. 0 

' sjbid. , 

^/fil'd., 1884, p. 28. 

0/fil'd., 1886, p. 21. 
oibtd., 1892, pp. 16-17.’ 
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25,000 acres, made a valiant efifort to live up to the terms of its 
contract with the railway. During the summer and autumn of 1882 
it broke 2,700 acres of its purchase, while by the spring of 1884 it 
had prepared 7,000 acres for seeding. Due to the location of much 
of its land in the one-mile belt along the railway, it had paid sub-, 
stantial prices for its land, but the increased initial outlay had been 
partially offset by the generous rebate allowed by the Canadian 
Pacific on the sections cultivated within the stipulated period of 
time. 

Somewhat less satisfactory was the showing of the Netherlands 
and American. Land Company. This corporation, composed of 
wealthy Dutchmen, had purchased in the early eighties some 50,000 
acres lying along the main line of the railway between Virden and 
Grenfell, much of it within the mile belt. Despite the favorable 
location of its holdings the land company had neither cultivated 
the land nor exerted itself to dispose of it to settlers. On the con¬ 
trary it had placed a prohibitive price on its holdings. The railway, 
however, dealt very leniently with this organization. In 1892 the 
Land Department of 'the Canadian Pacific, at the request “bf •^ihe 
land company, undertook the task of selling and settling the land 
which it had sold 10 years before.^ By reducing the price of the. 
land to $4.00 per acre, with generous terms of payment, the railway 
experienced little difficulty in selling this attractive area. 

While there were other colonization companies of 1882, such as 
the Provident Commercial Land Company and Richard Sykes of 
Stockport, England, which met with some success, these organiza¬ 
tions were, generally speaking, complete and utter failures. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Canadian Pacific confidence in large land 
companies revived but slowly at the turn of the century. 

But it was not merely the large buyer who found himself in 
contractual difficulties with the Land Department of the railwayl 
The small fellows were prone either to overreach themselves amid 
the optimism of the early eighties or to succumb to failure and dis¬ 
couragement. Despite the settled policy of the company to accord 
“the most liberal treatment . . . to all bona fide settlers who ap¬ 
peared to have acted in good faith,” it found itself compelled to 
abrogate many contracts covering smaller areas. To December 31, 

Manitoba Evening Free Press and Sun, May 13, 1892. - 
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1896, the total cancellations in the main line grant covered, 1,284,- 
652 acrcs.i Of this area, somewhat more than one-half is represented 
by cancelled contracts of companies, leaving about 600,000 acres 
covered by contracts held by small purchasers—not an excessive 
area-for 16 years of fluctuating fortune in the Njjrthwest. 

In spite of all the dilliculiies of this early period, however, there 
were many-small purchasers who managed to keep in good stand¬ 
ing with the Land Department of the railway. After allowing for 
all the cancellations and for the completed sales to the Canada 
Northwest Land Company and other companies, there remains a 
net area of at least 1,000,000 acres taken in small tracts in the 
period which closed in 1896. During the 12 months ending Octo¬ 
ber 1, 1888, there were 340 buyers, of whom 59 were from places 
other than the Canadian West, chiefly from Ontario, but includ¬ 
ing also England, Scotland, and the United States.^ Of those who 
gave prairie' addresses the majority were probably resident ■ farmers 
seeking to enlarge their holdings, rather than new arrivals on the 
scene. In 1892, the year in which the auction sale pf land was 
introduced, there were 1,632 purchasers, of whom 800 were from 
Ontario, 450 from the United States, and 154 from England. Set- 
tiers from the States purchased 87,680 acres.® These figures seem to 
indicate that a large proportion of the land buyers in that year 
were new settlers on the prairie, and they undoubtedly reflect both 
the special effort put forth by the company at that time to stimulate 
its sales, and the growing scarcity of government lands in districts 
in close proximity to the railway. 

If the land sales of the railway over the 16-year period from 1881 
to 1897, apart from the large areas disposed of to the Canada North¬ 
west Land Company and similar organizations, were not all that the 
Canadian Pacific had hoped for, there is evidence to show that,the 
completion of the railway had beneficial efl^ects upon the West in 
that period. Compared with the decade 1871-81, there was increased 
activity along all lines. Immigration, homestead entries, land settle¬ 
ment, the formation pf foreign colonics, the growth of population, 

1 Figures compiled from the Annual Reports for those years. 

-Sessional Papers (No. 36 B). i88g, pp. 291-96, for names and addresses of 
purchasers. 

^Amntal Repoft, i8gs,pp. iG-iy. 
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all indicate that developments were proceeding with a quickened 
pace. 

The 47«99i immigrants entering the Dominion in ,1881 repre¬ 
sented the largest influx of any year, save one, since Confederation.^ 
The boom spirit in the country, and especially in the West, fos¬ 
tered by the assurance that the railway was to be built, is reflected 
in the figures for the following year when 112,458 persons sought 
new homes in Canada. Jumping to 133,624 in 1883, the number 
declined to 103,824 in 1884.2 Not again until 1903 was immigration 
to reach the 100,000 mark; Through the late eighties and early 
nineties the trend was in general downward, falling to 16,835 in 
1896, the lowest figure since 1868.® This sharp decline reflects clearly 
the extreme depression which held the western world in its embrace 
in the middle nineties. During the 10-year period 1882-91, approxi¬ 
mately 920,000 immigrants entered the country. As the population 
of .the Dominion increased by only 508,429 in the decade 1881-91 it is 
apparent Jhat the bulk of the new arrivals either failed to remain 
in the country or were offset by the exodus of Canadians to the 
United States. '• 

__»Homestead entries tell much the same story. The 2,753 entries of 
1881 jumped to 7,483 the following year, with 3,485 cancellations, 
^ net gain pf 3,998.^ In 1883 the net result was even more favorable. 
Compared with the 6,063 homestead claims filed, there were but 
1,818 cancellations. For 1884 the figures were 3,753 entries and 1,330 
cancellations. The net entries for the 3 years 1882-84, therefore, were 
10,666.® The years of large immigration were precisely the ones of 
more rapid occupation of the government lands. Between 1885 and 
1896 inclusive the largest number of entries for a single year was 
in 1892 when 4,840 claims were filed. In that year Canadian Pacific 
and Dominion agents made a special effort to move farmers from 
the middle western states to Canada, which may explain in part 
the relatively large amount of land -occupied under homestead. 
Thereafter entries declined until in 1896 there were but 1,857. For 
the years 1881-96 the total homestead entries were 56,520 with 

1 The Canada Year Book (1918), p. 30. 
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16,326 cancellations, a net gain of 40,194.1 While this 16-year total 
seems insignificant compared with the 30,000 net entries for the 
single year igo6, it is not unimportant when contrasted with the 
meager results of the decade which preceded, 

Between 1881 and 1891 the population of Manitoba and- the 
northwest territories increased from 118,706 to 251,473, a growth 
which accounted for more than one-fourth of the total gain in 
Dominion population in the same period. 

In the period prior to 1896 settlers occupied the area in Mani¬ 
toba tributary to the main line of the Canadian Pacific and pushed 
into the Qu’Appelle Valley in Assiniboia. Much government land 
in southern Manitoba served by branch lines was also taken up. 
In the late eighties a group of Mormons from Utah located in 
southern Alberta where they established the community of Card- 
ston, developed.irrigation sufficient for their needs, and formed a 
nucleus of further settlement in that part of the West. A randiing 
population, largely English and Scottish in origin, was attracted 
to Alberta by the call of the open range. Settlers from the British 
Isles found their way into the districts adjacent to Edmonton and 
Prince Albert, old Hudson’s Bay Company posts. The completion 
of the Calgary and Edmonton line in the early nineties attracted 
substantial numbers of non-English immigrants to .that area. Scan- 
- dinavians settled at Wetaskiwin, Battle River, and Red Deer Lake. 
West of Edmonton,, east of Leduc;" ihd at Stony Plain Germans 
and Austrians located. The country around Egg Lake and Beaver 
Lake was occupied by Austrians and Russians. Icelanders were 
drawn to the region west of Innisfail and Red Deer. French and 
German settlers had gone into the grazing country around Leduc. 
The formation of these settlements 'pointed to the urgent need for 
the further construction of railway lines into the country north 
of the Canadian Pacific main line. Within the next decade such 
lines were to be built, partly by the Canadian Pacific, partly by 
other companies. 

Throughout this period, as later, the Canadian Pacific, by virtue 
of its large land ownership in the West, exercised an important 
influence and fairly effective control over the trend of land Values 
generally on the prairie, which tended to fluctuate as the railway 

^ Compiled from The Canada Year Book (1926), p. 923. 
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increased or reduced the price of its lands. While other land and 
railway companies in the main sold on less favorable terrhs than 
did the Canadian Pacific, they could not disregard the price system 
of the latter company. When in the late eighties, therefore, it made 
a sweeping reduction in its price scale, other organizations quickly 
followed its example. When the emergence of the West from 
periods of business recession into the optimism of better times 
found expression in an increase of speculative activity, it undoubt¬ 
edly was the policy of the company to encourage the speculative 
spirit within reasonable bounds. It sold land for speculative pur¬ 
poses, but never in excessi^ amounts. By a careful watch over 
developments in the West, by reading aright the signs of the times, 
and by gauging its policies accordingly, the Canadian Pacific was 
a force making for conservatism in land affairs and for restraint 
upon unbridled speculation. 

During the years 1881-96 the Canadian Pacific had formulated 
a land policy based originally upon the high purpose to sell its 
land only to actual settlers, at a flat price, with a generous rebate 
for cultivation of the land. The flat price it was forced to abandon 
because it was unsound and failed to take account of the elements 
of fertility and location in determining land values. The resolve, 
to sell only to actual settlers proved wholly impracticable. It was 
an unrealistic approach to the problem of land sale. There were ■ 
times when the financial necessities of the company dictated an¬ 
other course. On occasion the railway found that to sell land at 
all it must sell to speculators. After a thorough trial, the land 
department abandoned the rebate for cultivation in favor of prefer¬ 
ential treatment for the actual settler, either in the form of a more 
extended period for payment or a price differential in his interest. 
Despite strenuous efforts to sell and settle its lands the company 
had achieved a* very indifferent success in the face of very adverse 
conditions. It had gained valuable experience, however, and had 
perfected an organization which would enable it to deal with the 
inSsased demand for land which was soon to come. 
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ADVERTISING THE WEST 

As THE largest private owner of land in the West, the Canadian 
Pacific Syndicate assumed, with the Dominion Government, 
til,' leading r 61 e in the promotion of immigration to the prairies, 
and just as the land policy it first adopted showed the influence of • 
American experience, so its early immigration work was based in 
part on the example of American railways. Although no less an 
authority than the Free Press deemed the success of the syndicate 
members in promoting settlement in Minnesota to be their chief 
qualification for building the Canadian Pacific, there is little evi¬ 
dence as to the particular views they entertained on the matter of 
recruiting settlers for the Canadian West. Their knowledge of 
American conditions, however, seems to have told them that for 
the moment no important movement of settlers from the United 
States could be expected. The middle western states were as yet 
immigrant-consuming rather than immigrant-producing areas. This 
fact, combined with the natural desire of a Canadian syndicate to 
people a British Dominion with British people, caused them to 
concentrate upon the British Isles and eastern Canada as thq chief 
fields in which to seek the pioneers who were to build the West. 

Little time was lost in launching an advertising campaign in 
Great Britain. By the autumn of 1881, an attractive publication. 
The Great Prairie Provinces of Manitoba and the Northwest Ter¬ 
ritories, had been issued there, setting forth iii. interesting form 
the-advantages offered to settlers in the Canadian West.i a year 
later there was available in London for the prospective pioneer 
evidence more tangible than the written -word. He could now be¬ 
hold with his own eyes magnificent displays of prairie products 
attractively arranged in the company’s offices, together with sam- 
^ Manitoba Daily free Press, October 24, 1881. 
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pies of soil taken at different depths and at various points in the. 
territory through which the Canadian Pacific was building.^ ■ 

By that time the immigration department of the company in 
Great Britain and Europe had been organized under the able and 
energetic direction of Alexander Begg, General Emigration Agent 
of the railway, and the form and direction which he gave to this „, 
work continued without material modification for several years. 

In May of 1884 Begg submitted to George Stephen, President of 
the Canadian Pacific, a report of the work of his office for the 
winter and spring of 1883-84, and the account which he gave con¬ 
stitutes not only the most complete statement)of this activity but 
also our chief source of information in regard thereto.^ Intended 
as it was for the perusal of the high officials of the company, and 
not for publication, it may be regarded as a faithful summary of - 
the efforts which the railway was then making to arouse British and 
Continental interest in Canada. 

Folder maps and pamphlets prepared in the London office'had 
been published ip English, German, French, Dutch, Danish, Fin¬ 
nish, Norwegian, Swedish, Welsh, and Gaelic, and were being dis¬ 
tributed through thousands of agencies in Great Britain, and 
through over two hundred centers in northern Europe. The vol¬ 
ume of this literature, advertising “free homes for all,” amounted 
to oyer a million pieces within a period of six months. Through 
the London ^office the company advertised regularly iri 167 journals 
in Great Britain and in 147 continental papers. While the office 
force answered the thousands of inquiries concerning Manitoba 
and the Northwest which this propaganda elicited, “travellers” car¬ 
ried the good word into the countryside. They canvassed the gemote 
corners of England, Scotland, Wales, and the North of Ireland, dis¬ 
playing poster maps at hotels, railway stations, and other public 
places. The islands and highlands of Scotland had. been the object 
of the special attention of a representative “thoroughly conversant 
with the Gaelic people and their ways.” Work of the “travellers” 
was supplemented by special lecturers, equipped with a new device 

^Manitoba Daily Free Press, December 21, 1882, quoting from an account con¬ 
tained in the London Mornine. Advertiser. ; 

2 Report on the work of the Emigration Department of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, in London, England during the winter and spring, iSSy-iSS^. 
This manuscript report is found in the archives of the railway in Montreal. 
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for the conduct of railway immigration propaganda, the lantern 
slide. When not Gsed by the employees of the company the lanterns 
were freely loaned to independent lecturers desirous of advancing 
knowledge of the Dominion. 

In the autumn of 1883 Begg inaugurated a plan for supplying 
the press of Great Britain and Ireland with the latest Canadian 
news. These items were carefully collected and compiled each week 
from the Canadian press and “from clippings received from the 
Montreal office,” add distributed to about 500. leading journals, a 
large portion of which made regular use of the .material. In Lon¬ 
don a complete record was kept of all publications pro and con 
with reference to Canada, which enabled Begg’s staff "to meet and 
counteract misstatements.” Along the Line, a monthly publication 
carrying the latest items of interest with reference to Canadian 
Pacific territory in the West, was supplied to the principal hotels 
and reading rooms and was widely distributed through the com¬ 
pany’s offices in Great Britain. The Canadian Gazette, specifically 
dedicated to the advancement of knowledge in regard to the Domin¬ 
ion, the railway officials scattered broadcast over the United King¬ 
dom, with results which were very encouraging. Stands of produce 
from the Canadian Northwest were supplied to about 30 leading 
exhibitions and agricultural shows during the season 1883-84, while 
small samples of Canadian grain were actually placed in the hands 
of representative farmers in attendance at the fairs. 

One device introduced by Begg to advertise the Canadian West 
anticipated a method employed by Clifford Sifton at. a later time 
and for which Sifton has received the credit. With the waning of 
the initial enthusiasm engendered on the prairies by the assurance 
that the syndicate was prepared to go forward with the construc¬ 
tion of- the Canadian Pacific, there followed a reaction in which 
optimism as to the future of the West gave Tvay to deep gloom. In 
the middle eighties slanderous statements about the Northwest were 
being published both in eastern Canada and in Great Britain. Crop, 
failures, droughts, early frosts, in fact all the vagaries of weather 
and climate were widely featured, to the distress of those who were 
tryii^g to people and develop the country. With a view to combat¬ 
ing this insidious campaign, Alexander Begg prepared in 1885 two 
pamphlets bearing respectively the titles Plain Facts^nd Practical 
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Hints from Farmers in the Canadian Northwests They consisted 
of answers to definite questions which had been put to some 250 
settlers in that country, together with the names and addresses of 
the farmers in full. The contents of these pubhcations would seem 
to indicate that Begg was seeking to convey an accurate impression 
of the country to the public, and that, while refuting slanderous 
statements, he was ijiaking no attempt to conceal or mininlize the 
difficulties which beset the pioneer. He, was desirous of attracting 
to the West those persons who were likely to make a success of 
the venture, who would benefit themselves as well as the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. For farming, an initial capital of £100 to £150 was 
strongly recommended. As the Morning Post expressed it, “Mr. 
Begg has made no attempt to deceive or mislead. He has given 
accurate inforihation from which intending emigrants can draw 
their own conclusion. . . . All the answers of Mr. Begg’s corre¬ 
spondents ... are more or less favorable, although in one case we 
are, told of wheat sown on May 20th being frozen.” 

These publications were soon followed by another effort in the 
same direction, but of , a more elaborate and comprehensive chara€- 
ter. With the cooperation of the Dominion postal authorities, 
Canadian Pacific officials sent to every postmaster in the Northwest 
a circular asking their aid in disseminating among the farmers of 
the prairie a detailed set of questions concerning their experience 
in the new land.? The replies to the questions, together with the 
names and addresses of the .settlers, were then collected and for¬ 
warded to Begg in London, who incorporated them in a new pam¬ 
phlet under the title What Settlers Say about Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territory^ The questions asked for hints to newcomers, 
data on capital requirements, climate^ summer frosts and storms, 
soil, water, fuel, cattle raising, cOst of preparing land, dates of 
plowing, seeding and harvest, farm, houses and fencing, first sea¬ 
son’s crop, growth of flax, mixed farming, price of provisions, sheep 
raising, sport in the Northwest, success of settlers, and “how do 
you spend your winters.” The replies to these questions as set forth 
in , the new publication were in general ,pf a satisfactory nature and 

’^Manitoba Daily Free Press, August aS, 1885, quoting London Atorning Post. 

^Ibid., September 14, 1885. 

® Ibid., April as, 1886. 
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were widely distributed throughout the British Is'les. Believing 4 iat 
the farm women-, of the old country were desirous of seeing the 
West through feminine eyes, Begg promptly obtained and pub¬ 
lished testimonial letters from four hundred women living on jDrai- 
rie farmsd 

In the opinion of Begg the testimony of settlers in the West 
offered tile most ^dhracious means of promoting a desirable kind 
of immigration and he strongly urged that the company should 
maintain an o^B<^K^ in the Northwest for the primary purpose of 
gathering such evidence. As he thought, "a regular supply of favor¬ 
able letters sent over from settlers to me and judiciously and regu¬ 
larly published here and there throughout Great Britain would 
disarm*the sting of unfavorable criticism and the complaints of 
grumblers. The latter in the face of the experience of successful 
and contented settlers would go for’ naught.’’ 

In the conduct of his work in Great Britain Begg had maintained 
an active correspondence with the St. Lawrence steamship com¬ 
panies, had supplied them with poster bills advertising the West, 
and had arranged with them for the distribution of Canadian 
Pacific publications bearing their advertisements. But while these 
relations with the steamship companies had been very beneficial, 
the Canadian Pacific was handicapped in its efforts to settle the 
Northwest by its inability to secure a satisfactory through rate to 
western-Canada by way of New York. This was the more ^serious, 
of course, because of the obstruction of the St. Lawrence route dur¬ 
ing the winter season. Begg recommended, therefore, that while 
using the all-Canadian route in summer, the company should estab¬ 
lish a practical working arrangement with, the New York lines for 
otlier seasons of the year. 

Immigration work of the Canadian Pacific irf*Continental Europe 
was carried on by H. H. Toe Laer,-under th^ supervision of Begg’s 
London office. During the winter of 1883-84, Toe Laer had visited 
30 important immigration centers in the iipuntries of northern 
Europe, appointed 196 *corresponding agents ‘ throughout the,, con¬ 
tinent, and answered 4,000 inquiries concerning Manitoba. This- 
last’form of activity'was made the mor| significant as well as more 
onerous by the prohibition upon thelLirculation of emigration 
^MamVofea-Dai/)! free Press, February 4, 1886. ■ , 
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literature by agents in Norway and Sweden. Although Toe Lacr 
spoke hopefully of the prospects, on the Continent, he, too, felt 
handicapped by the lack of satisfactory inland'rates from New York 
to the Canadian Northwest. , 

While in no sense unmindful of the difficulties and the, keen com¬ 
petition to be encountered in the promotion of enpgration to Can¬ 
ada, Begg was convinced that the work was now well organized, 
that the country was becoming favorably'known in England and 
on the Continent, and that the tide was certain to run more 
strongly in the future. He observed that while the company had 
been working mainly in the interest of the Northwest, it had also 
rendered,a valuable service to the entire Dominion. He believed 
the time yvais af hand, when the railway should devote'its efforts 
almost exclusively to the West, leaving to the government the 
larger Canadian field. ’ 

In the late eighties and nineties the work which Alexander Begg 
had organized was expanded and perfected under the direction of 
Archer Baker. Fortunately, Baker, in 1894, submitted to President 
Van Horne of the Canadian Pacific a comprehensive statement of 
the work as it was then carried on, and this report constitutes our 
chief source of information for that period .as Begg’s account does 
for the earlier years.^ 

■The emigration- propaganda was now carried on from handsome 
new headquarters in London, which, as the report stated, 

' ... for advertising purposes . . .<*is on the finest site in Lon¬ 

don; taking all the pros and cons into consideration, less people 
would see it if positions were exchanged with the Bank of Eng¬ 
land, Mansion House or Royal Exchange. Ask any four persons 
in the country who have come up to London, say on'an excursion 
ticket, whether they know the C. P. R, London office, and the 
dhances are that three of them will either know the office by that 
name or as the Canadian Emigration Office .near London Bridge. 
Southern Railway terminals. Tower Bridge", Tower of London, ' 
the Monument, Electric Railway, London Bridge, Billingsgate, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, all playing [sic] into our hands and tending 
[sic] to direct a stream of persons past our windows either on foot 
of m vehicle as it would be impossible to parallel anywhere else 
in the world. No government, corporation or individual interested 
^Archer Baker, Report on British and Contineptal Erjiigration to Canada, iSSy 
to This manuscript report is in the archives of the company in Montreal. 
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in colonization occupies an office in a similarly"commanding situa¬ 
tion, owing partially to official ideas of respectabiUty^^^lie-great 
expense which would be involved, and partially^To the fact 'that 
such positions are rarely obtainable at .any price. 

The large window space in these” quarters, comaiTiing exhibits 
of grain and minerals, and photographs of Canadian scenesTvar-ied—- 
from month to month, provided a never ceasing attraction to the. 
throngs of passersby, estimated at three-quarters of a million per 
day. In the language of the report; it was a misnomer to refer to 
the London “Office”;/ it really was a shop whose windows were 
arranged for the attraction of woirld-be emigrants and in this re¬ 
spect it differed from "the Canadian Government offices^ in the. ’ 
differertt towns, which necessarily are located in, comparatively un¬ 
frequented portions of the City.” From morning until night a con¬ 
stant stream of enquirers demanded attention. Books singly and in 
packets were supplied when asked for, the-ordinary distribution 
in this way and by post amounting to some 2,000 per day. Within 
the offices a commodious waiting room, .equipped with oil paint¬ 
ings and pho'tographs of Canadian "^enes, together with files of- 
Canadian newspapers, was so alluring that "it jwould be difficult to 
find a better known or more widely talked about • Emigration’ 
Agency’’ in'any part of the world. The company maintained' a 
branch office in the West End of London, together with well-located ' 

' quarters in Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow. ' 

Corr&pondenCe necessarily engaged much of the attention of the 
London office. About 200 letters were received daily, many of them 
being merely preliminary enquiries. In order to deal with them 
Satisfactorily and at the same time avoid the clerical work of writ¬ 
ing a separate letter to. each person, “five seductive standard letters 
were written and set up by our printers so as to resemble ordinary 
typewritten letters, leaving us^to merely type in the name and ad¬ 
dress of our correspondent and the date.” This v/ork had been sys¬ 
tematized to the point where it y/as impossible to give information 
. about any one Canadian Pacific service without advertising all the 
others. Nothing was deft to the imagination of the enquirer and no 
opportunity was'offered to him to, “cool off.” 

The friendly relations established by< Alexander Begg with the ■ 
5,000 steamship agents in Great Britain had been maintained and 
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Strengthened by Archer Baker’s regime. With a profound respect 
for the influence of these agents in the agricultural areas, it had 
been his policy to furtheV their interest in, and knowledge of, 
Canada. He constantly supplied them with Canadian Pacific books, 
pamphlets, and show cards, on vfKicirtHe~a^nt’s advertisement was 
stamped at the railway’s _^^pense. They were regularly visited by 
the travelling agents of the company; many of them had been 
privileged to visit Canada, at the expense of the Canadian Pacific, 
with a view to attaining a first-hand acquaintance with the Coun¬ 
try, Baker believed that once the desire to emigrate was aroused in 
the individual, his destination was largely determined by the- in¬ 
fluence brought-to bear upon him. It was important, therefore, that 
Canada should be well and favorably known to the' steamship 
agents in order that they might be disposed to ekert themselves 
in its behalf. In the London office careful record^ was kept of all 
persons booked by the agents for Canada, wi^'" a view tp detecting 
and preventing subgequent diversion of e,niigrants to rival routes 
and countries. 

The London oflfice was equally, careful to coop^irkte with philan¬ 
thropic emigration agencies in Cfea:t Britain, such as tliel^ildren’s 
Aid Society, the Society for the Promotion of Christian Kndwledge, 
and the Self-help Emigration Society. Emigrants from these organ¬ 
izations had been directed to Canada with “great success.’’ 

A large collection of Ca,nadian paintings and photographs yms 
kept in constant circulation’ about the through, agents, 

mechanic’s institutes, hotels, reading rooms, a^fcultUral fairs, and 
other centers where they were viewed by the agricultural classes. 
Local agents traced their Canadian bookings in Ipany cases to the 
'‘harvesting scenes’! supplied by the London head^^ters. 

Special importance, attached to the advertising conducted ,by 
means .of photographs at the Imperial Institute, whose “Canadiaq 
section should rather more properly be called the Canadian Pacific 
Section.” But the institute was used in other ways to promote the 
cause of emigration. Sipce many of those making enquiries at the 
Canadian Pacific headquarters in London were hot willing to accept 
as “gospel” all that was said to them about Canada,, it was conven¬ 
ient to be able to refer the skeptics to the Imperial Institute, where 
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they could secure confirmation of the spoken word through the 
magnificent exhibits of Canadian produ cts ' the r e maintain ed.. 

Another means of bringing Canada to the attention of the emi¬ 
grating classes was through the lecture platform, which provided 
the principal excitement in the long winter evenings of the country¬ 
side. In this work professional lecturers were, used to a certain ex¬ 
tent, but in the main it was carried on by clergymen and other 
local notables Who in-many-instances had visited Canada with the ’ 
aid of Canadian Pacific generosity. So great was the interest in this 
type of work that numerous sets of lantern slides were kept in con¬ 
stant use throughout the winter season. At these meetings the dis¬ 
tribution of pamphlets and other forms of literature made possible 
the reinforcement of the, camera’s impression by the printed word. 

Convinced that the schoolchild of today is the emigrant of to¬ 
morrow, Baker* lost no opportunity to propagate the Canadian 
faith in the schools of the mother country. The Board Schools; 
some 5,000 in number, were so many centers for filling the youthful 
mind with information with respect to Canada. They were unceas¬ 
ing in their requests for descriptive literature, which was abun¬ 
dantly supplied by the Canadiaii' Pacific organization. In many 
cases the better types of such literature were bound by the master 
and either awarded as prizes or used as ‘‘unseen readers,” the term 
applied to unlicensed books. 

- Because of the belief that an initial interest in Canada could best 
be stimulated in other ways, it was not Baker’s policy to advertise 
promiscuously in newspapers. Nevertheless, it was recogpiized that 
this .was the only practicable means of reaching certain classes of 
people, and could not, therefore, be dispensed with'. In the aggre¬ 
gate, the newspapers were extensively used, the advertisements 
being carefully varied to-suit the needs of-the class most likely to ■ 
see them. The preferred papers, of course, were those read by the 
small farmers, the group from which emigrants were largely 
recruited. 

The clergy were utilized in.ways other than as lecturers. Mindful 
of their prestige among their flock, the company periodically mailed 
to them descriptive literature, accompanied by lithographed letters 
urging them to use their influenite'in, the'interest of Canada and 
announcing that similar publicatioris'‘ivould be sent to their parish- . 
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ioners upon request. The effect of this was to make of: eyery minis¬ 
ter a more or less active propagandist in favor of the Dominion. 
Not only did he Use his good offices with his congregation but also 
with his immediate family and relatives. In this way there was 
maintained a fairly steady flow of clergymen’s sons to the Canadiari 
Northwest. ' 

Important as were the various advertising media thus far dis¬ 
cussed, they all deft something to be desired, so far as the appeal 
to certain classes was concerned. Printed material descriptive of the 
West could be obtained by all elements of the population without 
difficulty. Thousands examined specimens, and samples of Canadian 
products at the .^London and provincial offices, at the leading ex¬ 
hibitions, and at the more important agricultural fairs. But there 
were other thousands of potential emigrants in the more inacces¬ 
sible portions of the country who were unable to travel to the 
scene of these exhibits. The exhibits must, therefore, be carried to 
them, and for this purpose the Canadian Pacific devised a method 
which appears not to have been employed in Great Britain by any 
emigration agency, public or private, up to that time. 

This innovation in the art of propaganda was the Travelling Ex¬ 
hibition Van, which, figuratively speaking, carried Canada to the 
most remote corners of the British Isles. The precise date of its 
introduction is not clear, but in 1894 it had been in use for several 
years and had become a familiar sight along the country roads of 
England. In the words of Archer Baker: 

.... the system followed is to be present at the various towns on 
market days, wherever possible. Handbills are sent on a few days 
in advance to ministers, and for display in hotels and public 
houses, announcing the day on which the Vaii will arrive. Oh ar¬ 
riving at a town or village a place oh the market (if there be one) 
is obtained. If there is no market the most prominent position 
a^vailable is secured. The Van is opened out and publications are 
distributed tohpplicants. 

The Travelling Passenger Agent mixes with the crowd, which 
very speedily gathers, answering questions and explaining the 
samples. The pamphlets are accepted with the greatest avidity, 
and, after the largest cbstribihion, it would not be possible to find 
a single copy mutilated or thrown away. They are undoubtedly 
taken home to the country farm houses where literature of any 
kind is by no means pleintiful, and there preserved or lent about. 
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The valuable character of the Van’s work is fully, appreciated 
by the Local Agents, who are the best judges of what is likely 
to promote emigration in their own districts. Applications for a 
visit are far too numerous for speedy compliance; but those into 
whose neighborhood the Van has already been, have shown great 
activity in following it up, and taking the fullest advantage of 
its presence by distributing their own advertisements and identify¬ 
ing themsfdves with it. They very rightly anticipate a harvest of 
enquiriesland bookings as a result of the visit. The newspapers 
regularly fehronicle the movements of the Van and have spoken 
in the highest terms of the quality of the produce exhibited. 

While the primary purpose of the van was to enable the rural 
folt to obtain a first-hand acquaintance with Canadian products, 
the capable attendants accompanying it served to clear up miscon¬ 
ceptions as to climate. Sometimes returned "ne’er-do-wells” were 
encountered and had to be silenced, since such men would soon 
prejudice a whole countryside. During 1893 the van visited 513 
different places, travelled 1,825 niilesj and was inspected by 1,750,000 
people. 

S6 convinced was Baker of the efficacy of the van as an advertis¬ 
ing medium that he urged the importance of placing additional 
ones in operation in Great Britain. Because the van must of neces¬ 
sity proceed slowly in order to permit adequate examination of its 
samples by the rural classes, only an increased number would make 
possible visits of the frequency which the situation required. The 
other prime need in connection with emigration work in the British 
Isles was an increased supply of literature, which Baker thought 
should be provided by the Dominion Government. Although the 
annual circulation of such material was well in excess of a million 
pieces, approximately double that amount was needed adequately 
to supply the five thousand steamship agents alone. Since the 
Canadian Bacific was bearing “well nigh the whole burden and 
heat of the day in this respect,” it seemed reasonable that the added 
cost should be borne by the Ottawa authorities. 

Emigration work on the Continent was carried on within limits 
imposed by restrictions of the various governments. In Germany, 
due to the prohibition upon advertising and other open forms of 
solicitation, activity was confined largely to the sending of publica- 
.tions by'post to addresses coming into the possession of comjjany 
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officials. Friendly relations were cultivated with Hamburg steam¬ 
ship agents, whose efforts in behalf of Canada were also, circum¬ 
scribed by law. Conditions in Scandinavia, however, were somewhat? 
more favorable. In Gdteborg, the Canadian Pacific office was situ¬ 
ated within close proximity to the emigrants’ lodging houses. The 
agent corresponded with, visited, arid supplied publications to the 
various steamship agents, arranged fpr the publication of newspaper 
articles in the Christiana papers, and obtained addresses of rdatives 
and friends of emigrants already booked by-the different steamship 
agencies, with a view to forwarding literature to them by post. The 
various posting houses and tourist hotels, numbering some three 
hundred, were regularly provided with illustrated maps and books, 
as were the rural storekeepers in whose shops the farming classes 
gathered in the evenings. Special attention was given to the pub¬ 
lication by the press of articles written by Scandinavians who had 
visited Canada through the facilities of the Canadian Pacific. Pro¬ 
spective emigrants were advised that upon application, to the Gote- 
borg office information relative to the West would be supplied by 
men who had actually farmed in Manitoba. In Holland, Canada 
was at a disadvantage by virtue of the paucity of agents represent¬ 
ing the St. Lawrence lines. While Belgium was more adequately 
supplied with agents of these lines, little could be done there be¬ 
cause the prosperity of the country militated against emigration. 

Reference has been made to delegates of prospective settlers sent 
to Canada at the expense of the railway company to examine the 
West and to report their impressions to their friends and neigh¬ 
bors. The complement, of this procedure was the use of “return 
men," natives of the old country who had emigrated to the West 
and become farmers. By reason of their longer experience with 
prairie conditions these men were supposed to speak-more authen¬ 
tically of Canada than the “delegates” whose impressions were 
formed during hurried trips through the country. As early as 1891 
the Canadian Pacific began the experiment with the "return men." 
In that winter seventeen settlers from the Northwest were sent by 
the company to.London, where they placed themselves in the hands 
of Archer Baker to be used as his discretion might determine.^ 
Much was expected from this departure, but the results seem to 
1 Manitoba Evening Free Press and Sun, January 30, i8gi. 
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have been disappointing. Great discrimination was necessary in the 
selection of the men. Many were glad to offer themselves for service 
for no other reason than to obtain a holiday in the home land 
without cost to themselves, and a trip made in this spirit was likely 
to be barren of results. Nevertheless, the experiment'was-continued 
in England' for four years before the company finally decided 
the accomplishments were not commensurate with the expense 
involved.! 

Despite the abandonment of the practice in Great Britain, Archer 
Baker believed that “a judicious system of return men” promised 
satisfactory results on the Continent, where emigration propaganda 
was restricted by law to the less obtrusive forms. Under such con¬ 
ditions quiet, personal work by the “return men” in the com¬ 
munities from which they had emigrated would serve as an accept¬ 
able substitute for the more open advertising campaigns carried on 
in Great Britain. The peasant farmer of Europe was likely to be 
more receptive to the idea of emigration when presented in his 
own tongue by an old acquaintance with a first-hand knowledge 
of Canadian conditions. ^ 

The organization of immigration work and the methods by which 
it was conducted in Great Britain and on the Continent changed 
but little between 1894 and 1903. In the latter year, however, the 
company acquired added facilitie$ for directing people of the Old 
World toward Canada. Traffic arrangements between the Canadian 
Pacific and the Atlantic steamship lines had never been entirely 
satisfactory. Both Begg and Archer Baker had felt their work was 
hampered by this fact. In 1902 President Shaughnessy announced 
that the Canadian Pacific had offered to establish steamship service 
from Liverpool to a St. Lawrence port in summer, and to Halifax 
during the winter months. Realizing the delays which would attend 
the negotiations with the British and Dominion Governments, how¬ 
ever, he proceeded to feel out the existing Canadian steamship lines 
with a view to purchasing one of them. The result was that early ■ 
in 1903 the company acquired the Elder Dempster fleet of fourteen 
vessels. The importance of this venture of the railway into the trans- 
Atlantic steamship service was cogently expressed by an official of 
rival interests; “This gives the Canadian Pacific the inside track 
^Manitoba Morning Free Press, December 16, 1895. 
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over all other steamship companies and railways. This new arrange¬ 
ment will make Montreal a railway port, instead of a general port- 
as at present.”! For immigration activities of the company it had a 
special significance. From the beginning, land grant railways in 
America had depended largely upon the agents of steamship-lines— 
to recruit settlers in the various countries of Europe. The Canadian 
Pacific, however, became the,first and only railway to possess the 
special facilities for immigration promotion which steamship lines 
alone could offer. From this time forward the interest of the Cana- 
'dian Pacific in immigration was two-fold: it was interested as a 
railway engaged in the settlement of the West; it was interested as 
a steamship line drawing a profit from the immigrant traffic. 

While cultivating the European field so diligently, the Canadian • 
Pacific did hot lose sight of the fact that there were those in the 
older provinces of the Dominion who could be transplanted to the 
prairie setting. Although the company came ultimately to feel that, 
as a transportation system extending from coast to coast, it was 
bad policy for it to move setders from one part of the country to 
another, officials of the- railway were restrained by no such feeling 
in the early days. When the problem was to create settlements in 
the West which-would provide traffic and the rudiments of a settled 
society around which increasing numbers of farmers might gather, 
the place whence the settlers came was a matter of secondary im¬ 
portance. In the eighties and nineties eastern Canada undoubtedly 
supplied a major portion of those who settled in the West, and 
since the Dominion Government, the other agency chiefly interested 
in promoting western settlement, could not openly encourage the 
movement of people from Ontario or the maritime provinces to 
the prairie, .this work devolved almost entirely upon the Canadian 
Pacific. 

Until- the completion of the line north of Lake Superior, how¬ 
ever, even the railway company was handicapped in its efforts to 
move people from the eastern provinces to Manitoba. In the.ab¬ 
sence of an all-Canadian line it was necessary to detour the immi¬ 
grants through Detroit and Chicago to St. Paul, whence they could 
be carried to Winnipeg. Unless the resolve to retain Canadian resi- 
! Quoted in John Murray Gibbon, Steel of Empire (Indianapolis, 1935), p. 359- 
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dencc and nationality was |obustly developed In the settler, though, 
the chances were that he would never see the Canadian Northwest. 
The American railways, then actively engaged in promoting the 
settlenient of their own territory, naturally-subjected the Canadian 
farmer to persuasive arguments in favor of the northwestern states, 
and all loo often he succumbed to their allurements. Nevertheless, 
the Canadian Pacific promptly began campaigning in the East and 
it is evident that some of those destined for the Winnipeg sector 
actually withstood all the blandishments of American interests. 

Besides the ordinary forms of emigration propaganda in which 
the Canadian Pacific engaged in the eastern parts of Canada, cer¬ 
tain new devices were employed to arouse interest in the West. By 
the middle eighties the railway exhibition car had ekablished itself 
as an essential feature of the work. Equipped with samples of prod¬ 
ucts gathered along the line between Calgary and Winnipeg, this 
car penetrated into all portions of the eastern provinces which had 
railway facilities.^ The exterior of the car was sufficiently gaudy in 
appearance to attract the attention of the curious and lure them 
to the railway stations where it was on exhibition. Once within the 
car, the prospective settler found the exhibits, conveniently and 
tastefully arranged, impressive evidence of th6 possibilities of the 
new land’. 

“Return men” from the prairie were sent “down east” to “preach 
Manitoba” to the people. In order to lend dignity and impressive¬ 
ness to this work, local government officials from the West fre¬ 
quently served in this capacity. The reeve of Shoal Lake, writing 
from Teeswater, reported the prospects for emigration from that 
quarter as excellent, while the reeve of Lansdowne, from his^ta- 
tion at Pictou, in Nova Scotia, was less enthusiastic, because of bad 
crops in the Maritimes and the fear Df Canadian Pacific monopoly 
in the Northwest.* Still another dignitary, working in the vicinity 
of St. Thomas, found the people of western Ontario grossly igno¬ 
rant of the advantages of Manitoba but well informed by agents 
of American railways as to the unbelievable misery and suffering 
caused there by the winter’s blizzards. While such men were not 

^For reports Of the‘travels of this car, see Manitoba Daily Free Press, January 
10, 1886 and March .11, 1887. 

^ Manitoba Daily Free Press, Jznuary Zj, 18SS. ' ^ 
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paid by the railway for this work, the company was, of course, glad 
to provide them with free transportation. 

The most efficacious method of inducing emigration from the 
eastern provinces was one whose use in England and Continental 
Europe was virtually impossible. With the completion of the line 
north of Lake Superior, the home-seekers’ or laniseekers’ excursion 
quickly took its place as the surest means of educating eastern 
farmers to the attractions of the West. Conducted in the eirly 
spring and late summer of each year, these excursions were largely 
p^atronized from the first. While many doubtless availed themselyes 
of the excursions merely as a means of seeing the country at low 
cost, or to visit friends or relatives already living in the West,narge 
numbers of the excursionists were bona fide farmers who came to 
the Northwest in search of new opportunities. 

The first pf these to receive attention in the public press of Win¬ 
nipeg was that of August, 1887, which was jointly organized by the 
Canadian Pacific and the Manitoba and Northwestern railways. 
Many of the excursionists were reported to be people of consider¬ 
able means, some of whom were seeking locations for themselves, 
while others desired places for their sons.^ The following August 
the tide was running more strongly. It was then necessary to run 
the excursion from Ontario in two sections arid a total of 657 
farmers were represented.® During the season of 1888 the Canadian , 
Pacific carried into the Northwest by special colonist trains over 
3,000 persons and more than 300 cars of settlers’ effects.® 

At first the company relied on newspaper and poster advertise¬ 
ments to recruit the necessary prospects for the. excursions. When 
this was found to be inadequate, colonization agents were ap¬ 
pointed to carry on intensive work among farmers in different 
localities iri the older provinces. In addition to permanent, em¬ 
ployees of the railway engaged in this activity, the company was 
glad to avail itself of others for shorter periods of service.^ One of 
the most successful merchants of Manitoba, with large interests in 
the southern part-of the province, was commissioned to work the 
1 Manitoba Daily Free Press, August sj, 1887. 

August II, 1888. 

® Ibid., February za, 1889. 

*lbid., January 26, i88g, March 1, 1889, February 13, 1890, February 28, 1890, 
April 2, 1890, for mention of work of different agents., 
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district north of Toronto, along the Toronto-Bruce division of the 
Canadian Pacific, the region in which he had lived as a youthd The 
railway cooperated with the people of the Prince Albert and Ba- 
toche districts, not served by the Canadian Pacific, when they sent 
lecturers and delegates to Ontario to sing the praises of their locali¬ 
ties.- Increasing interest in the West was reflected in .enlarged pat¬ 
ronage for the excursions. Soon as many as a thousand farmers went 
West on a single trip.^ The home-seekers’ excursion idea was car¬ 
ried to its logical conclusion when the company organized cheap 
excursions frorri the prairie to the eastern provinces and back.^ As 
a result of the missionary work of,the excursionists, a large number 
of desirable settlers, especially from Ontario, accompanied them 
on their return to the West. 

Before many years had passed there was a labor shortage on the 
prairie at the harvest season. Here again the Canadian Pacific took 
the lead in the solution of the problem. Through the local statiQi^ 
agents along the main and branch lines east of Moose Jaw, the 
Land Department ascertained the labor needs of each locality. As 
soon as this information was assembled in, the Winnipeg office, the 
colonization agents in the East were instructed to obtain the de¬ 
sired number of harvest workers. When the agents had recruited 
the full quota of laborers, the company conducted harvesters’ ex¬ 
cursions on which the workers were carried to the West without 
charge. The first year these excursions were in vogue about 5,000 
harvesters were taken to the wheat fields, 1,300 arriving in Winni¬ 
peg in a single day.® 

T|ie Free Press, whose earlier hostility to the Canadian Pacific 
had now been disarmed by the abrogation of the company’s mo¬ 
nopoly privileges in Manitoba, was inclined to chide the govern¬ 
ment for its failure to show something of the commendable, alertness 
and enterprise of the railway. Referring to the harvesters’ excur¬ 
sions it said: “The C. P. R. Company did a wise thing in its own 
interest in organizing those laborers’ excursions for the harvesting 

1/6/d., February 13, 1890. 

2 / 6 id., May g, 1890. 

^ Ibid., April 2, 1890. 

^Sessional Papers (No. 6), 1891, p. 87. 

‘Manitoba Evening Free Press, July 10, 1891, and Manitoba Daily Free Press, 
August 7, 1891. ' ■ , . 
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of the Northwest crop. ... If it pays the C. P. R. to carry laborers 
into the Northwest free, to work in the harvest fields and perhaps 
remain to have harvests of their own, it will also pay the natipn*- 
the government—to send them in free.” The generosity of the com¬ 
pany was enli ghtened self-interest. It enjoyed the freight of the 
grain which would have perished without the harvesters, and there 
was the chance that many of the latter would become prairie 
farmers. 

Through the nineties the haiwest excursions assumed an ever- 
increasing importance as a means, of advertising the West. Where 
a thousand or two workers occasioned comment at first, by the end 
of the decade the arrival of ten thousand harvesters from the East 
c'aused no surprise, but/elicited from the Ffee Press the observation 
that “the visitors, a large number of whom are in the West not 
merely for the purposq.of making a few dollars in the harvest field,. 
but with the intention of inspecting .the country with a view of 
taking up, homesteads are certainly seeing the country at its best. 
... In the crowds are farmers from all parts of eastern Canada, 
and in inducing such a large number, of people to come West at 
this time the C. P. R. . . . have secured an advertisement for the 
West that is sure to be far reaching in its effects.”^ 

It was in this same period that the. company came to appreciate 
the important rdle which the gentlemen of the press could play in 
publicizing the West. Cordial relations with them were established 
and maintained in every conceivable way. It was evident, though,. 
that however favorably disposed newspaper men might be toward 
the Canadian Pacific territory, they could “hardly be expected to 
wax enthusiastic about it until they had seen it with their own 
eyes. From the beginning it had been the policy of the company to 
provide free transportation and other facilities for examining the 
country to individual journalists and other writers who might 
spread the good word. But this was not enough. Editors must be 
taken to the prairie in groups and, since regional editorial associa¬ 
tions were, numerous, why should not editors’ excursions be organ¬ 
ized and conducted through the Northwest at the expense of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway? By the middle nineties such jaunts were 
recognized as one of the most practical ways of making known the 

Manitoba Morning Free Press, August 26, 1899. 
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attractions of the country. Editors, as a class were not averse to 
travel, and after enjoying the h^ospitality of the company on a holi¬ 
day trip, they could not well refuse to boost its territory. 

The Free Press was greatly pleased and impressed by this phase, 
of Canadian Pacific policy. Commenting up on t he excursion of the 
Western Canada Press Association, it said: 

The Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. have apparently regarded them¬ 
selves as controlling a national highway, and have thought it due 
to the country to cooperate with those various bodies to enable 
them to. see what it is the West has to offer. For this ever ready 
willingness to bring into this country parties large and small, 
transportation free, whose members Were in every respect in a 
position to benefit the country and to advertise it, the Company 
is entitled to credit, and as a great deal of this important work 
has been done within the past two years and some of it being 
done at the present moment when the Canadian Press Association 
are being taken over the C. P. R. western system, it is only right 
to acknowledge, as the Western Canada Press Association has 
. done, the splendid service of the railway and the extreme courtesy 
and kindness of the Company. If the Company benefits in the 
future by. the additional settlement which this advertising'is cal¬ 
culated to induce, no one will regret it, a'nd certainly the coun¬ 
try benefits and benefits largely. It is satisfactory.to know that the 
C. P. R. regards itself as liable to extend all reasonable facilities 
to visitors of the class mentioned, and in individual .cases where 
the same results are to be obtained all possible facilities are given 
to hundreds of persons every year from all parts of the world. 
Where so much fault is found with the C. P. R., it is a pleasure 
to be able to endorse this part of their policy as national in its 
character.! 

Because of the vast area of land available for settlement in the 
Middle West of the United States, little if any effort was made by 
the Canadian Pacific to induce emigration from those states for 
almost a decade after the syndicate assumed control. In the eastern 
states, hbwever, the situation was different. Those states were still 
sending their children to the West and there was a chance that 
some of them might be turned in the direction of Manitoba. In 
New England, moreover, there were considerable ^numbers of 
French-speaking Canadians who, if was hoped, might >be induced 
to repatriate themselves in western Canada. Wjth a view to attract- 
^ Manitoba Morning Free Press, August i6, 1899. . 
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ing these people, the railway exhibition car, with its samples of 
prairie produce, made extended trips through that section, some 
of them consuming more than three months’ time. While this 
served to arouse an initial interest in the country^ follow-up work 
was necessary in order to crystallize sentimmt in favor of emigra- ■ 
tion. For this work French-speaking persons, Sme of them Catholic 
priests, were frequently used. ‘ 1 

With the beginning of the nineties the company gave increasing 
attention to Michigan as a promising field for the recruiting of 
settlers. Prior to the corning of the railway the great waste north 
of the Great Lakes had prevented the normal expansion of jOntario 
to the west, thus forcing an expdus'of Canadians into the neighbor¬ 
ing states, especially, into Michigan, which lay directly across the 
path of westward migration from Ontario. These expatriates how • 
became the special object of the attention of immigration workers. 
Here, unlike in eastern Canada, the railway enjoyed the coopera-, 
tion of the Dominion Government. Agents of the latter engaged 
actively in personal solicitation in the rural areas. While they found 
that many farmers were desirous of moving to the Northwest, few*^ 
were willing to sacrifice their live stock to obtain the means neces¬ 
sary to cover the cost of transportation. Low excursion rates were 
required to meet this situation. When the matter was called to the 
.attention of the Canadian Pacific officials a flat rate of $5.00 was 
established from the Sop^ to all points in the West^.The govern¬ 
ment agents thereupon advertised cheap excursions of which there 
were four within a period of two months, and which were liberally 
patronized, j ' 

, An important adjunct in this work was the exhibition car or van, 
jointly operated by the Canadian Pacific and the government, 
which travelled the highways apd country roads, much after the 
fashion of the van used in England by the railway company. The 
car was in charge of L. O. Armstrong, an effective speaker -who 
represented the railway. Armstrong has supplied us with a descrip¬ 
tion of the ^daily routine of this agency of western settlement: 

, We rise about 6:30 A.M., as we need a good amount of time 
to get the exhibition ready, to write the name of the hall and 
^Sessional Papers (No. 13), 1893, p. 97. Report of work in Michigan by M. V. 
Mclnnes. 
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place where the car and lecture are to be on all the small bills, 
to look after the horses, etc. Th^ car leaves for the next place, 
whenever possible, in the morning. . . . Op the w.ay an envelope, 
of which I enclose a sample, isj-thrown out at hvery door after 
some occupant has been brought to the window by the blowing 
of a horn. The team arrives at noon. After dinner the horses are 
saddled^in turn, one goes in one direction, the other in, the op¬ 
posite, so that we have reached the farmers in the four cardinal 
directions. The result is a good attendance at the car and at the 
lecture. The car advertises the lecture and the lecture the car. . -. . 
^ The lecture begipS at 8 P.M. and lasts ii/^ hourS. At 10:30'we are 
‘ packed up and about eleven we begin -the sleep of the just.i 

During this same period^a special effort was made by the com¬ 
pany to inaugurate a movement from the Dakotas to the West. 
In 1890 a governihent agent travelling in Dakota and Afinnesota 
observed the widespread depressioa and dissatisfaction which there 
prevailed. Tollowing a report, of bis observations to Canadian 
Pacific officials and to, the Dohiinioh Department of Agriculture, 
he was called to Ottawa for a conference with 'authorities of the 
Canadian Pacific and the Manitoba Northwestern railways. This 
resulted in the provision of free transportation for a group of dele¬ 
gates from Aberdeen, South Dgikota, to. the Canadian Northwest 
and also of a loan which would enable farmers leaving South 
Dakota to secure the release of their chattels.^ A favorable report 
by,the delegates, combined wiA free transportation, induced 24. 
heads of families to settle on tqe prairie.® Eneduraged by this aus¬ 
picious, if small, beginning, the railway Redoubled its efforts the 
next year. The difficulty, however, seemed almost.insurmountable. 
The impoverished condition of the ^Dakota farmers was not the only 
complication. Loan companies, banks, American railways, and the 
press'of the northwestern states sought to .prevent their emigration 
to, Canada. To thwart the efforts, of'Canadian agents, Dakota news¬ 
papers' launched a campaign df slander against Manitoba and the 
Northwest. They were pictured as “a sandy, sterile waste, where 
vegetable-growth, was impossible,”, and where" snow“and ice covered 
,the ground for nine months of the y^ar.-^ Spies were' sent to the 

^ Sessional Papers (J^o. I's), i8gg, 4. ’■ - . ' 

2(No. 6), 1891, pp. 169-70. 

3/6zd. ' : , 

^Ibid. (No. 7), 1892, pp'.yg5-99. 
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prairie "for the purpose of decrying it, and their’statements -were 
sworn to and their affidavits published ih'full.” After consultation 
between government agents arid Canadian Pacific officials, it was' 
decided that the best means of combatting this propaganda was ior 
the railway to provide free transportation to enable an increasing 
number of delegktes from Dakota farming communities to visit 
western Candida and report back to their constituents. During the 
year, 1891 about 150 delegates were thus able to inspect'the coun-^ 
try.'^ Their opinions in writing, over their own signajyareS, and 
printed , on the reVerse side of letter paper used by agents, were 
given widespread circulation throughout the Dakota country. This 
was supplemented by two columns of Canadian material appearing 
in every-'weekly edition of the Aberdeen Star, as well a^ by pam¬ 
phlets, maps, etc., sent to every farmer in South Dakota. In May 
the first party of settlers, chiefly former Canadians with a minority 
of Germans, arrived in Winnipeg, thanks to free transportation 
arranged by the railway. This. group settled some 40 miles west 
of Yorktbwn. In September they were followed by other contingents 
of one-time Canadians lured to Dakota years before by the “mis¬ 
representations and false reports” of American railways, “only to 
suffer from “exorbitant rates of interest, high taxes, drought, frost, 
hail, hot winds, cyclones, and bad government,’’’The total number 
of arrivals during the year was estimated at 2,000. 

Meanwhile the work ’was being pushed into other states. The 
government and the Canadian Pacific joined hands in the prepara¬ 
tion of 5 articles on Canada for publication in more than 1,200 
papers in tlUe western states. They printed the testimony of dele¬ 
gates in pamphlet form for wider dissemination, and the Canadian 
Pacific offered free transportation to delegates from all parts of the 
United States.^ The importance of this last' provision as a means 
of-acquainting the agricultural classes of the Middle West with the 
Canadian prairie is indicated by the increasing number of delegates 
sent by middle-western groups to exaniine and report upon the 
country. In 1892 a total of 182 such delegates were sent from North 
whom 156 located on either government or railway 



land.* In the same year 42 o£ the 72 Nebraska delegates located 
•.on land in the West.* With the aid of more favorable economic 
conditions throughout the continent, ■ this increased interest of 
American farmers in the prairie country mignt well have developed 
into a strong tide of'emi^tion. The business situation, however, 
was to become worse rather than better. In 1893 the panic broke 
with its devastating avalanche of business failures, accompanied by 
falling prices for agricultural products. Thousands of farmers were 
plunged so deeply into the economic mire that all thought of emi¬ 
gration had to be .abandoned. Even the announced readiness of the 
Canadian Pacific to provide free transportation, not merely for dele¬ 
gates, but for all settlers and their effects, availed nothing in the 
face of the business stagnation which enveloped the land.® The ful¬ 
fillment of the promise of the early nineties was thus deferred to a 
later time. 

Enough has been said to indicate the far-flung character of the 
Canadian Pacific organization and activities for acquainting the. 
world with the opportunities awaiting the settler in the Northwest. 
In Great Britain, on the continent of Europe, in the eastern prov¬ 
inces of Canada, and in the United States every conceivable 
medium had been employed to focus attention bn the West. Large 
sums of money had been expended in the cause of immigration 
but, in the main, the period which closed in 1896 was void of re- 
- suits at all commensurate with the effort and means employed. It 
was discouraging business, .this settling of a frontier country. Many 
times the temptation to relax their efforts must have be:en strong 
among officials of the company. The railway, however, must stand 
or fall, prosper or decline with the settlement and development of 
its country, and there coiild 'be no turning back. And, insignificant 
as are the results of this period when compared with those which 
the railway and the Dominion achieved later, a substantial begin¬ 
ning had been made in peopling the country. Nor is it quite fair 
to contrast the great tide which poured into the prairie in the years 
after 1897 with thp mere trickle of the depression years 1893-96 
which immediately, preceded. To appraise accurately and ade- 
^ Sessional Papers (No. 1$), iSgg, p. .144. ' ; 

2/bid. ■ • 

2 Manitoba Morning Free Press, March 3, 1895. 
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quately the achievements of the period 1881-96, they should be 
contrasted with what preceded rafher than with that which followed. 

This tribute of the Free Press to the work of the company, though 
paid in i88g, is equally pertinent if the period be extended to 
1896. 

In addition to the sale and settlement of railway lands, it is the 
. policy of the Company to assist in the settlement of government ' 
free grant lands, ,and large sums of money have been annually 
expended towards that object. Round trip explorers’ tickets are 
sold at Winnipeg to those coming here in search of land, and if' 
the holder purchases railway, land or settles upon government 
land the cost of the ticket is refunded by the railway company. 
This enables the prospector to examine the land free of cost 
before making a selection. 

The efforts of the C. P. R. in the,matter of settling Manitoba 
and the North-West has been as great, and probably more 
methodical, than fhe government’s. It has sent its agents into all 
parts of Western Europe, through the Eastern Provinces and also 
through the northern and western states of the neighboring Re¬ 
public, and its immigration department has been the direct means 
of settling thousands of people on these northwestern plains. The 
Company has expended thousands of dollars in advertising the 
country and exhibiting its products, and is still carrying on the 
good work. Several colonies of Europea.ns have been established by 
the Company in different parts of the country, and nearly all of ■ 
them are flourishing. Foreign immigrants regard it as an additional 
inducement to be able to settle among their fellow-countrymen, aS 
they dislike settling among people who do not understand their 
language or customs, so the. Company adopted the plan of form¬ 
ing colonies of the different nationalities, and now the Germans, 
Swedes, Icelanders, etc., may immediately upon their arrival, go 
among their own people to take up land. . . ■' -- 

Early Canadian Pacific policy with respect to colonies of the vari¬ 
ous nationalities was radically different from that of American land 
grant railways. The latter, while glad, of course, to have such col¬ 
onies occupy government land within their territory, were espe¬ 
cially eager to have them purchase and settle upon railway land. 
The establishment of-such colonies on railway land constituted qiie 
of the outstanding features of the immigration work of .railways in 
the United States, To be convinced of this one needs but to think 

■ ^ Manitoba Daily Free Press, Viccadher ii, liiQ. 
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of the Santa Fe’s Mennonite colonies in Kansas, the Northern 
Pacific’s English colony in Minnesota, or the Great Northern’s Irish 
colonies within the same state. There is no evidence, however, that 
in this early period the Canadian Pacific made any effort to induce 
colony settlement on its own lands. Eager and ready it was to aid 
in the establishment of such groups, but on governrhent home¬ 
steads. Where both railway and government sections were desired 
by the colonists in the interest pf compactness of settlement, the 
railway company gladly relinquished its sections in return for units 
of equal area and,value elsewhere. This policy resulted in, part 
from the well established practice of the company to encourage 
settlement of government lands in advance of the sale.of its own 
lands, and in part from the impecunious condition of the various 
colony groups settled on the prairie in this period. The Mennonites 
brought large sums of money with them to Kansas. The colonies in 
western Canada, on the contrary, were so poor that in most in¬ 
stances they required financial assistance even to settle on ^lome- 
steads. Consequently there could be no thought of purchase of land 
from the railway. 

Among the earliest of the foreign colonies were two settlements of 
Hungarians from the anthracite coal regions of Pennsylvania. In the 
spring of 1885 Canadian Pacific agents in the United States dis¬ 
covered a Hungarian nobleman. Count Paul O. Esterhazy, who 
had long desired to rescue his compatriots from the “hopeless life 
in the mining towns” of Pennsylvania.^ Upon invitation from the 
company he visited-Canada, made a tour of inspection of the coun¬ 
try tributary to both the Canadian Pacific and the Manitoba and 
Northwestern Railway (now part of the Canadian Pacific system), 
and promptly became an enthusiastic advocate of Hungarian settle¬ 
ment on the prairie. Finding that the railway companies would 
exchange their sections for government land in adjoining town¬ 
ships, he requested the Dominion authorities to set aside reserves 
for his proposed colonies. His plan was to establish too families 
on the line of each of the railways. 

The first of the colonies to materialize was that on the Manitoba 
and Northwestern line. A contingent of 38 families left Hazleton, 

Andrew A. Marchbin, “Early Emigrafion from Hungary to Canada,” Slavonic 
Review, XIII, pp. 129-30. 
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Pennsylvania, on July 30, 18S5, to be followed a month later by a 
group of 12 families. Upon arrival in Winnipeg the settlers were 
received by company officials and located on homesteads some 18 
miles.from Minnedosa. Christened "Hun’s Valley,” this settlement 
was fortunate in its location. The fertile soil, the good grazing land, 
and an abundance of timber provided an admirable setting for the 
colony, whose leader, G. Dory, made the most of the opportunity 
which awaited him. He not only understood the psychology of his 
hetefogeneous flock, composed of Magyars, Slovaks', Ruthenians, 
Czechs, and Sou dr Slavs, but he possessed the knowledge of agri¬ 
culture which enabled him to teach his people how to “break the 
land and level the, forest.". The third important element in the 
success of the colony was the helping hand of the Manitoba North¬ 
western Railway, whose officials established "a most liberal credit 
system, by the operation of which our settlers were promptly put 
in possession of the necessary farming cattle, and of all such 
requisites which are indispensable at the. start of a new colony, so 
far removed from the centers of civilization. It is readily admitted 
that without the aid thus afforded the Hungarian settlement near 
Minnedosa could not have been accomplished in so short a time.” , 
Later in the summer of 1885 a group of 95 families proceeded 
from Pennsylvania to Toronto, whence the Canadian Pacific pro¬ 
vided free transportation to Winnipeg. Many in this party found 
employment for the winter with the Canadian Pacific construction 
crews, but with the understanding that in the spring they should be 
located on homesteads. This colony was established on the Canadian 
Pacific main line, near Whitewood in the Qu’Appelle-Valley. It was 
named Esterhazy, in honor of the Count, and, allowing for the 
inevitable misfits to be found in such an undertaking, it experi¬ 
enced a steady and satisfactory development. An agent of the 
Dominion Government, inspecting the settlement in 1888, reported 
that it was “remarkably prosperous,” that it produced the finest 
wheat in the. entire countryside, and that its stock of cattle was 
being rapidly augmented. His one criticism was that in the begin¬ 
ning too much money had been put into "costly dwelling houses” 
costiBg.,^2^Q,_aiM not enough into cattle. As a result of the favorable 
reports of thesi^ers a group of 60 additional families were joining 
the colony; Another Dominion agent who visited the colony in 
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1891 found that in "all branches of agriculture the prospects, advan¬ 
tages and progress of this colony are simply marvellous” and that 
"their great industry and perseverance, together with a good loca¬ 
tion, have already placed them in comparative wealth in cattle, in 
crops, in household goods and farm implements.The Hungarian 
pioneers had demonstrated beyond doubt the great possibilities of 
the Qu’Appelle Valley as a farming region. But the development of 
the colony was not to be measured solely in terms of material things. 
The settlement possessed two post offices, Esterhazy and Kaposvar, 
a common school and a Catholic school, an English church and a 
Roman Catholic church. 

If the Hun’s Valley settlement owed itj success to the assistance of 
the Manitoba and Northwestern Railway, the Canadian Pacific’s 
subvention had played a no less vital role in the launching of Ester- 
hazy. Not merely did the company abide by Sir William Van Horne’s 
promise of free transportation for all Hungarian immigrants from 
Toronto to Winnipeg, but through the kindly interposition of 
George Stephen, then president of the railway, financi^ assistance 
to the extent of $25,000 enabled the colonists to equip themselves 
wi(:h the cattle and implements necessary to begin farming opera¬ 
tions.^ 

A third Hungarian colony was established through the combined 
aid of the Dominion Government and the Manitoba and North¬ 
western Railway. Beginning with but 17 families, it experienced a 
steady, if slow growth. By cultivation of the soil in summer and the, 
cutting of firewood in winter, with which they supplied the neigh¬ 
boring town of Nepawa, they accumulated enough within a 6-year 
period to pay most of the loans extended to them by the railway 
company.3 The chief deterrent to an extension of the cultivated 
area had been the wooded character of the uplands within the 
reservation set aside for them.^ 

The success of the Hungarian colonies inspired • the Canadian 

1 Sessional Papers (No. 189a, p. 200. Joint Report on Hungarian Colonies by 

G. Dory and R. S. Park. , ’ ' ' 

^Sessional Papers (No. iz), 1887, pp. .237-38. Report of Count P. O. Esterhazy 
on Hungarian immigration and colonization. 

^Sessional Papers (No. 7), 1892, p. 201. Joint Report on Hungarian Colonies ,by 
G. Dory and R. S. Park. ' — - ’ 

^Sessional Papers (No. 15a), 1889, Pp.'G-y. 
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Pacific, the Allan Line, and the Dominion Department of Agricul¬ 
ture to send Theodore Zboray to Hungary in 1888 to recruit set¬ 
tlers for western Canada. Although Zboray’s mission was rendered 
abortive by his arrest for conducting emigration propaganda, the 
, glowing reports which the Esterhazy and Hun’s Valley pioneers 
sent back to their native land, combined with the quiet, unobtrusive 
efforts of Count Esterhazy, largely achieved the same purpose. West¬ 
ern Canada was becoming well and favorably known to the various 
nationalities 6f the Austro-Hungarian Empire, whether domiciled at 
home or in the United States. The Hungarian colonies established 
in the West in the eighties were the precursors of the large 
Ruthenian immigration to the prairie which began in the nineties. 

Another colony of homesteaders aided by the Manitoba and 
Northwestern was that of the Church Colonization Society in 
Townships 22 and 23, Ranges 32 and 33, west of the 1st principal 
meridian.! This settlement was regarded by a Dominion Govern¬ 
ment agent as one of the less successful experiments in prairie 
colonization. While some of the pioneers were appreciative of the 
assistance extended by both the society and the railway, and were 
doing their utmost to help themselves, others who had “done but 
little for themselves were outspoken fault-finders." Settlers who had 
received as much as $600 from the railway were still without a shelter 
for their stock. The close association of the church society and the 
railway company in this project is shown by the fact that A. F. Eden, 
Land Commissioner of the latter, served as agent of the church 
orgahization.2 ^ ' 

Near Langenberg was the German colony of Hohenlohe, estab¬ 
lished by D. W. Riddle, who was in charge of German immigration 
work for the Manitoba and Northwestern.® Located immediately bn 
the line of the railway, the settlers, with characteristic German 
energy, had within a few years made substantial progress along all 
lines of agricultural development. They were learning to cope withi 
the rigors of the climate, and a government inspector could observe 
with satisfaction that but four of them had reported frost damage to 
their wheat. Enlargement of the colony through further immigra- 

! IBid., p. 4. 

2/bid. . 

, ^Ibid.,p. 6, and Sessional Papers (No. 12) 1887, p. 75. 
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tion of Germans from the United States and Germany was expected. 
To encourage the development~x3T.a_^yell^i»lrided community, the 
railway offered free lots in the town site to those who would open 
stores. 

Even more rapid had been the development of the Icelandic 
colony at Thingvalla, on the line of the Manitoba and Northwestern. 
Of the 52 who had homesteaded within the settlement, only 8 had 
received loans from the railway.! The colonists had built unpre¬ 
tentious, but comfortable, log houses, and while they had done little 
in the way of grain farming, they had been surprisingly success¬ 
ful with cattle and sheep, for which the, abundance of hay and water 
was well suited. 

One of the most successful colonies established under the patron¬ 
age of the Canadian Pacific was a Scandinavian settlement in Town¬ 
ships ]8, ig, and 19a, Ranges 2 and 3, west of the 2nd principal 
meridian.- Begun with, financial assistance extended by President 
George Stephen, the members’ of this group were considered by 
Dominion agents to be among the finest on the prairie. By i888 the 
project was regarded as an assured success. Blessed with a congenial 
soil and with wood for building purposes, the pioneers had built 
comfortable log houses and brought a considerable area under 
cultivation. So favorable were their impressions of the country that 
they had induced a substantial number of their fellow Swedes from 
the ofd country to, make jdans to join them the, following year.® 

In December of j 889 the Free Press thought the work of foreign 
colonization then in progress in the Northwest of such significance 
that it published a long article on the subject under the title of 
•■“Land Companies.”^ Naturally the Canadian Pacific claimed the, 
bulk of the'attention, and the description of the company’s work 
in promoting the formation of such settlements merits brief 
recapitulation. During the current year activity in Manitoba had 
been confined largely to the Icelandic settlements at Gimli and 
Greenboro, and to French colonists at Oak Lake, St. Alphonse, and 
Rat River. In the northwest territories, among other colonies aided 

1 Sessional Papers (No. 15a), 1889, p. 6. • ■ , 

2/t-id. ■ ' ' 

3 Ibid. 

* Manitoba Daily Free Press, December 21, i88g. 
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by the company, were New Stockholm, a Swedish settlement north 
of the Qu’Appelle River, near Whitewood Stafion, which then num¬ 
bered 250 souls, and a Roumanian group at Balgonie which had 
received loans from the railway and now comprised some 250 per¬ 
sons. Rosenthal and Josephsburg, south of Dunmore, were German 
settlements. Although the 32 original homesteaders had been forced 
to borrow $3,000 from the Canadian Pacific, the settlers had pros¬ 
pered and increased to a total of 400 persons. Other colonies were 
Wapella, a center of Russian Jewish settlement; Fleming, another 
Swedish group; New Finland, the Finnish community north of 
Whitewood; a German colony north of Grenfell; and the Icelandic 
group at Medicine River north of Calgary, numbering 200 persons.^' 
All of the colonies in the Northwest, on Canadian Pacific lines, were 
reported to have been assisted by the company, though some of them 
were not founded by it. Two years later all of these' colonies were 
said by a Dominion agent to be in a flourishing state, except for the 
German groups south of Dunmore, which had failed because of 
adverse weather conditions encountered iii the dry belt. The com¬ 
pany, thereupon, financed the removal of these people to new loca¬ 
tions in the Wolseley and Grenfell districts.^ 

In view of the close relations existing between the Canada 
Northwest Land Company and the Canadian Pacific, the immigra¬ 
tion and colonization work of the former deserves a word in this 
connection. The executive head and spokesman of the organization 
in western Canada was W. B. Scarth, who had long been interested 
in settling Scottish people in the- Dominion. At the same time. 
Lady Cathcart, in Scotland, was desirous of getting rid of the surplus 
population on her estates. In the course of propaganda carried on 
in Scotland by the land company, negotiations with Lady Cathcart 
were b^gun which resulted in a plan which attempted “to combine 
sound finance and genuine, clear-eyed philanthropy.”® Some 50 
faibilies were brought oyer, met at Quebec by an agent of the land 
company, and accompanied to Moosomin, where another repre¬ 
sentative of the company had assembled cattle and implements, seed 
and provisions, which were then distributed among the settlers who 

1 Ibid. 

-Sessional Papers (No. 6), 1891, pp. 88 and lOK 

^Manitoba Daily Free PresSj January ji, 1885. 
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were located, on homesteajjs in that vicinity.This assistance, of 
course, was not charity.:The'-<;oHipan.y, .secured itself by a lien on the 
homesteads, and hoped and prayed for tlie 'SucGess of the enterprise. 
At the same time its interest in and concern for the undertaking 
was not that of the ordinary mortgage company. Its own large hold¬ 
ings of land in that.district must remain unsold, pending the occu¬ 
pation of the government land. In assisting the Scots it was guided 
by the intelligent selfishness of the prudent business man., 

This was merely the beginning of . a Scottish migration to the 
West which was to grow with the passing of time. Within 2 years 
about 200 families representing 1,000 souls had been established in 
new homes.2 Of these a considerable proportion were Crofters from 
the islands off the Scottish coast. Their former landlords advanced 
£50 per family and the Canada Northwest Land Company loaned an 
equal sum. Besides the original settlement at Moosomin, colonies 
were formed at Wapella, Burrows, and in the bluffs near Qu’Ap- 
pelle.® To educate the colonists in the ways of prairie farming, so 
different from those of Scotland, the land company maintained in 
the various settlements inspectors who carefully supervised the work 
of the newcomers. 

In addition to the colonies, of diverse nationality, established or 
aided directly by. the Canadian Pacific, and affiliated companies, 
there were numerous other group settlements in which the railway - 
.'company played a contributory role of a less direct character. Typi-^ 
cal of these were the French communities which owed their incep 
' tion largely to the zeal and activity of the Reverend Father J. B. 
Morin. This cleric, with indefatigable energy, travelled the length 
and breadth of the United States, doing missionary work among his 
French-Canadian brethren, with a view to repatriating them in the 
Canadian West., The Edmonton area, due probably to fertility, cpm-- 
bined with an abundance of wood and water, was chosen by him as 
the region in which to settle the habitants. By 1896 he had located 
in the colonies of Morinville, Saint Albert, Edmonton, Fort Sas- 
‘katchewan, Beaumont, Riviere qui Barre, Saint Pierre, Vegreville, 
and Stony Plain a total of 483 families, of whom 327 had come from 
1 Ibid. ■ , ‘ 

2/few., October 6, 1887. ■ 

» Ibid. 
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the United States.^ While one might suppose that New England, 
with its large French-Canadian population, would have supplied 
the'bulk of these repatriates, the greater portion of them seem to 
have come from the western and northwestern states. Kansas and 
Minnesota appear to have been particularly important sources of 
this migration.2 That Father Morin would have been powerless to 
effect this important work without the assistance of the Canadian 
Pacific is indicated by his statement that “the C. P. R. Co. has shown 
kindness to me and my friends which I am glad .to acknowledge. 
Free tickets for delegates, tickets in favour of numerous families, 
reduced tickets for needy colonists, advances of money, etc. I have 
always been fortunate in my requests for favours and for this I cor¬ 
dially thank the officers of the. powerful company.”® The cooperation 
of the railway in this work of Father Morin is the more significant " 
since his colonies were far removed from the main line- and would 
not contribute directly to its traffic. They were tributary, however, 
to the Calgary and Edmonton Railway, leased by the Canadian 
Pacific, and connecting with its main line at Calgary. The officials 
of the railway, therefore, were taking a broad and long-term view of 
the problem of western development, with the realization, of course, 
that the first essential was to start an impbrtant stream of migration 
to the West, of which all portions of, the Northwest would ultimately 
receive , their share. 

When this formative period in the settlement of the Canadian 
WestjjCame to an end in 1896, numerous colonies dotted the prairie 
areas^ibutary to the Canadian Pacific. In the main these settlements 
were srhall as yet, but, nevertheless, they served as so many nuclei 
about which laj-ger comi^nities were in time to grow; and every 
group whidr survIvesTthe discouragements of the depressed nineties 
supplied proof of the country's potentialities. In fostering the 
founding ar^ growth of these colonies the Canadian Pacific had 
played a leading r61e in the development of the West. But, notable 
as these settlements were in relation to the subsequent course of 
events; their existence could ,in no way remove the fact that fifteen 
years ofYpnitant effort by the Canadian Pacific had produced results 
which fellf far short of the original expectationsii of company officials. 

^Sessional Papers (No. 13), 1897, p. 57. , 

2 Ibid., 1895, pp. 82-83, and 1896, pp. 48-49. 

1896, p. 49. 
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THE,LAND BOOM ON THE PRAIRIE 

I N THE history of the settlement of the Canadian West rite year 
i8g6 will'ever occupy a conspicuous place. It marked the termi¬ 
nation of one era and the beginning of another. It brought to a 
dose a long period of Conservative domination in the Dominion 
and it inaugurated a term of liberal ascendancy which was "to last 
until 1911. It saw the country reach the depth of the depression of 
the nineties and.emerge again on the threshold of a period of pros¬ 
perity and expansion. It witnessed the transition from the day of 
hesitation and uncertainty with respect fo,prairie settlement to that 
of rapid occupation of the western domain. It was the date when 
the government itself began;to assume an increasingly vigorous and, 
aggressive attitude toward the problem of filling up the open,spaces 
on the prairie. Without question the creation of a new society in the 
three prairie provinces was the outstanding feature of Canadian 
development in the years between 1896 and 1914. 

It was in the'^ycars immediately following 1896 that certain basic 
conditions essential to the successful settlement of western Canada 
became favorable. 1 The first of these was a railway or, more specifi¬ 
cally, a "favorable ratio between the price of wheat and the cost of 
transportation.” Although the Canadian Pacific was completed in 
1885, it was not until the late nineties that the advance in the price 
of wheat and the decline in the cost of transportation produced this 
favorable ratio. The second requirement was a variety of wheat 
adapted to the short growing season in the West, thereby obviating 
the recurring damage from frost which had brought sorrow and 
discouragement to the settlers in the eighties. ‘By 1896 the planting 

AW. A. Mackintosh, "Some Aspects of a Pioneer Economy,” Canadian Journal 
oj^conotnics and Political Science; Novemher, 1936, p. 460. For a fuller discus¬ 
sion see A. S. Morton, History^js^Prairie Settlement. ^ 

. ^126 
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of Red Fife wheat on the prairie was general. The third essential 
was the introduction of farming mdthods suitable to the prairie 
environment with its light rainfall. By the close of the century the 
dry farming technique, developed in the Great Plains area of the 
States, had crossed the border into Canada. “Just before the turn 
of the century axoincidcncc of these favorable circumstances” within 
the West set the stage for the scene which was to follow. 

Fortunately these developments within Canada were contempo¬ 
raneous with a world-wide economic expansion. Late in 1896 the 
depression which for several years had gripped the world began to 
lift. There came an upturn in the price of wheat. New discoveries of 
gold in South Africa and in the Klondike, combined_js«itlr-the- 
' cyanide process for extracting gold JrDm-low'gfade^orcs, brought a 
sharp increase in the wqrldVgoTcTsupply. As prices advanced, busi¬ 
ness confidence \vas''festored. The Spanish American War of 1898 
produced a^hort boom in the neighboring republic, whose effects 
were quickly felt elsewhere. Large demands abroad for American 
^agricultural products brought a marked improvement in the situa¬ 
tion of the farmer in the fiddle western states. 

Economic recovery and\ expansion, combined with rapid tech¬ 
nological changes,, resulted; in far-reaching dislocations among the 
industrial and agricultural'workers t)f Europcv Better transporta-, 
tion facilities gave to these classes a new mobility and western 
Canada beckoned to them. Although the Uhited States continued to 
be the chief beneficiary of this exodus from Europe, the Dominion 
attracted increasing numbers of the land-hungry folk of the Old 
World. 

But the movement was not merely one between hemispheres. 
Within the New World itself the migratory tendency was accentu¬ 
ated. People from the Maritime provinces and from Ontario poured 
into the West of Canada in increasing numbers. Emigration from 
the middle western states to Canada, ■ hitherto a mere rivulet, 
broadened into a tide. 

There were special reasons for this exodus of farmers from the 
M^ississippi Valley states to the prairies of Canada. Due to the im¬ 
proved price of farm products, to increased settlement and develop¬ 
ment of the country, and to the fact that the choicest lands had been 
alienated and occupied, land values in those states steadily appre- 
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ciated at the turn of the century. Over large sections of the country 
good farm land sold at I50 to I75 per acre, which rendered it 
increasingly difficult for young rnen to embark upon a farming 
career. The farmCi; found it hard to provide for his sons. The temp¬ 
tation was ever stinger, therefore, for him to sell this high-priced 
land and to fry his fortunes elsewhere. The proceeds often sufficed 
to purchase land to serve the needs of both father and son, with^^ 
cash balance for buildings and necessary improvements. Thousahds 
of American farmers were disposed to move. Their destination was 

And there was western Canada about which the American farmer 
knew little, most of which was wrong. He was frankly skeptical of 
the country to the north, but he Was not unwilling to be convinced 
of its merits. Here was an opportunity for the^ proper authorities, 
to sell Canada to him: to educate him in regard to the advantages' 
and opportunities which the prairie'offered, and to disabuse him-of 
the misconceptions which interested parties in the States had helped 
him form with respect to it. 

With this happy conjunction of auspicious circumstances, within 
and without Canada, making possible the large-scale settlement" of 
the prairie provinces after 1896, agencies conducting immigration 
propaganda ■ could now hope for success where before they had . 
largely failed. And there was no dearth of media for advertising to 
the worl4^he opportunities of the Canadian West. Land companies, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, and the Dominion Government were 
quiclf to seize the chance which awaited them. In eastern Canada 
the Canadian Pacific made known the possibilities of the West. In 
Great Britain and Continental Europe bo'th the railway and the 
Dominion Government carried on the good work. In the United 
States, government and railway officials enjoyed the cooperation of 
a multitude of lanT companies which were then exploiting large > 
tracts of fertile praine land. ^ 

The advent of the Laurier Government to power in 1896 co¬ 
incided so closely' with the dawn of- better times for the West that 
strong partisans of the Liberal Parly have seen a. causal relationship 
between the two events. Sharp contrasts have been drawn between 
the alleged lethargy and indifferepcje of the Conservatives with 
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respect to western settlement and the vigorous methods adopted by 
the Liberals. Yet the policy of the Conservatives was all that condi- 
tidns of the time would warrant. Herculean efforts in the early 
nineties must, of necessity, have been unavailing. The Conservatives 
deserve no censure for their failure; the Liberals merit no special 
—~~pfaise for their success. C^der-compds the admission, however, that 
Laurier and his assopiiftes made the most- of a good opportunity. 

The policy oi the Laurier Government for the development «of 
the Canadian West was a dual one—a program of railway expansion 
and the ener^tic encouragement of immigration and settlement. 
While the^onservative Government in the eighties had sponsored 
the various'colonization railways in the WeSt and voted extensive 
land ^dbsidies to them, the function of these lines was limited to 
o^mng up to settlement areas not reached by Canadian Pacific 
Jlines, and to serving as feeders for the latter. Although these small 
^ railways had interfered somewhat with the plan of the Canadian 
' Pacific for branch line construction on the prairie, they had in no 
' sense threatened the position of the older company as the one great 
artery of commerce between East and West in Canada. It re¬ 
mained, therefore, for the Laurier regime to promote the construc¬ 
tion of two new trunk line railways across the Northwest with a 
view to providing thei^Cbmpetition which the government believed 
was so much needed, i 

^ One of these new highways was the outgrowth of colonization 
railways. In 1889 the Dominion Parliament had chartered the Lake 
Manitoba Railway ani Canal Company, granted it a land subsidy 
of 6,400 acres per mile, and authorized it to build from Portage la 
Prairie to Lakes Manitoba and Winnipegosis. Incorporated anew 
in 1892, its charter was acquired in 1895 by Mackenzie and Mann, 
the two most spectacular railway promoters that Canada has pro-, 
duced. Four years later they combined this road with the Winnipeg 
Great Northern, another of the colonization railways projected a 
-decade earlier. In 1901 the Canadian Northern, as the new compa-ny 
was known, absorbed the Manitoba and Southeastern which had 
built from Winnipeg in a southeasterly direction toward the inter¬ 
national boundary. Through these three sources the Canadian 
Northern found itself in possession of a land grant of substantial 
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proportions.^ By 1902'Mackenzie and Mann had acquired the for¬ 
mer Manitoba lines of the Northern Pacific, and had built-lines 
from Gladstone to Lake Manitoba, from Gladstone to Winnipeg, 
and from Winnipeg to Port Arthur. 

William Mackenzie and jDonald Mann were now fairly launched 
on their remarkable careers^as railway builders. Natives of Ontario, 
they had progressed by wavpPthe lumber camp to the dignity of rail¬ 
way contractors. Workifig individually, they had engaged in con¬ 
struction work for the Canadian Pacific and then in 1889 formed 
the partnership of Mackenzie and Mann. During several-years of 
close association as railway contractors in various parts of the 
Dominion, they developed special aptitudes which supplemented 
each other admirably and fitted them for their subsequent careers 
in railway promotion. Mackenzie' became skilled as a financier, 
Mann as a manipulator of politicians. - ._ 

After 1902 t!^ey expanded their Canadian Northern Railway to 
the east and west. By 1911 they had extended it through the fertile 
valley of the North Saskatchewan to Edmonton, occupying essen¬ 
tially the route originally contemplated for the Canadian Pacific. 
They had also engaged extensively in the building of branch lines 
on the prairie. In that year, through the Dominion Government’s 
guarantee of the bonds of the company, the construction of the 
Canadian .Northern entered upon its final stage. The line was 
pushed east from Port Arthur to Montreal and w’est from Edmonton 
across the mountains to Vancouver. By means of money subsidies 
from the government, by the sale of bonds guaranteed by the govern¬ 
ment, and by issuing to themselves virtually all the common stock 
of the company, Mackenzie and Mann had achieved the construction 
and control of “ten thousand miles of railway without themselves 
investing a dollar.” • , , ' 

Meanwhile another transcontinental was in Che making through 
the expansion of the Grand Trunk Railway into the Canadian West. 
-In pursuance of an agreement of 1903 the government built a line 
from Moncton, New Brunswick, to Winnipeg, which it leased for 
fifty years to the Grand Trunk Pacific, a subsidiary of the Grand 
Trunk Railway. The- western section of this transcontinental, the 

1 For the history of the land subsidy of the Canadian Northern see J. B. Hedges, 
The Federal Railway Land Subsidy Policy of Canada, pp. 107-14. 
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Grand Trunk Pacific, was built by the company with Dominion 
guarantee of the bonds of the railway. 

While this reckless building of competing lines of railway was 
in no way justified by the population and resources of the Dominion, 
it unquestionably served to foster, the rapid settlement of the 
Northwest. Not only were the habitable portions of the prairie 
brougl|t into touch wil;^ railiyay facilities, but the orgy of construc¬ 
tion attracted laborers and immigrants in large numbers, many of 
whom subsequently exchanged the pick and shovel for the^low. 
Thus railway building Was' closely linked jvith immigration and 
prairie settlement. I 

The Laurier Cabinet was particularly fortunatejnvits Minister of 
the Interior, who then had charge of immigration as well as 
Dominion lands. A resident of the West, thoroughly conversant 
with its needs and the opportunities it offered, a capable organizer, 
and a vigorous and forthriglit personality, Clifford Sifton was well 
equipped fo direct a campaign in behalf of the rapid settlement of, 
the prairie with a class of enterprising farmers. While Sifton’s ideas 
on the subject were ijot as-original as his biographer would have us 
believe,! there can be no doubt that he employed tlie ideas and meth¬ 
ods of .others with an energy which was productive of significant 
results. 

Sifton recognized that Canadians would naturally prefer to settle . 
the West with British immigrants, but, in view of the limited num¬ 
ber of agriculturists available in Great Britain, no great tide of 
iminigration could be expected from that quarter. Nevertheless, an 
organization in the British Isles was created, agencies were estab¬ 
lished at strategic points, and successful western farmers, of English 
birth, were appointed as agents.- Other Englishmen, with prairie 
experience, returned to their native land to devote the winter season 
to missionary work in behalf of western Canada. 

On the continent of Europe Sifton found the opportunities for 
effective immigration promotion distinctly limited. Germany was 
practically closed to such activity, while in the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries Canada was unable to compete with the United States.^ Little 

, ! John W. Dafoe, Clifford Sifton in Relation to His Times (Toronto, 1931). 

p. 138. 

=/hid., pp. 141-42. 
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could be hoped for from Belgium and even less from France. As the 
European country with the largest proportion of farmers, Austria- 
Hungary seemed to offer the best field for the recruiting of settlers. 
It was the more clearly indicated by the fact that a substantial begin¬ 
ning had been made through the coming of Galicians or Ukrainians 
to Canada in the early nineties. Sifton now gave added encourage¬ 
ment to these people. The recruiting of them he turned over to the 
North Atlantic Trading Company, which received from the govern¬ 
ment $5.00 for each head of a family and $2.00 for each individual 
member. As a result of this aid the Galician immigration assumed 
large proportions aiid this element came to constitute one of the 
chief foreign groups in the entire West. While not the most intel¬ 
ligent farmers in the country, they were industrious and thrifty, and 
played ah important part in the ultimate conquest of the prairie. 
Their essential honesty is shown by the iact that, to the great sur¬ 
prise of Sir William Van Horne, they reimbursed the Canadian 
Pacific for the free transportation with which it supplied early 
contingents of them from the port of debarkation to their destination 
in the West.^ 

Important as was immigration from Europe after 1896, it was 
undoubtedly the large movement from the United States to the 
Canadian West which attracted chief attention. If one were to 
believe his biographer, Sifton deserves the credit for originating the 
idea of cultivating the American field with a view to securing settlers. 
To use Mr. Dafoe’s words, “From the very beginning Mr. Sifton had 
his eye on the United States as a field from which desirable settlers 
could be drawn. This was wholly original with him; it had not 
occurred to anybody else that from the United States, to which the 
landless of the World were trekking, immigrants for Canada could 
be obtained.’’^ This clearly is an overstatement. As pointed out 
above, government agents, in conjunction with the Canadian Pacific, 
had worked earnestly in the early nineties to start an exodus of 
'miiddle western farmers to the prairie, only to see their efforts largely 
iMllified by the adverse economic conditions of that time. In the 
mce of these conditions a more pretentious campaign could have 
^een neither justified nor efficacious. In the United States Sifton 

1 Manitoba Morning Free Press, May 24, 1899. 

2 Dafoe, op. cit., p. 140. 
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merely revived an earlier policy, with renewed vigor and on a more 
elaborate scale. Nor were his methods anticipated’’ merely by 
Canadian agencies. American railways, American states, an^55’tmer- 
ican land companies had long been engaged in the work of land 
settlement, and few were the tricks of the trade which were not 
known to them. Sifton’s role, therefore, was not that of a pioneer in 
the work, but rather that of the organizer who applied old methods 
in a large way at a favorable juncture. 

At Sifton’s suggestion, the Department of the Interior in 1897 
established 9 state agencies in ^he United States, the ruij»ber being 
gradually increased until at the^outbreak of the JWoM I^ar there 
were 21 of these general agencies. In charge of. these offices y^ere 
salaried agents who appointed in their territory an array of ^b- 
agents who worked on a commission basis. In this way tl^e.Hgpvern;^ 
ment propaganda in its various ramifications was spread•iMo'ev^ry,.'^ 
part of the neighboring republic. 

Government agents in the United States operated behind a bar¬ 
rage of newspaper advertising and general publicity. The first essen¬ 
tial was to attract the attention of the prospective settler and to 
elicit an inquiry from him, which in turn would pave the way 
for personal solicitation by the agent. Extensive advertising in the 
press was begun immediately and by .1902 advertisements were 
appearing regularly in some 7,000 agricultural papers in the United 
States, with an aggregate circulation of more than 7,000,000. The 
advertisement occupied about 2 inches of space, at a cost of 4 cents 
per inch. The papers carried also small notices regarding crop condi¬ 
tions in western Canada, sent out by the Department of the Interior 
from time to time. Care was taken to revise the list of papers yearly 
with a view to eliminating those which had not been productive of 
results. Advertising in the press was indulged in only during the 
slack season on the farm, when the pressure of farm work relaxed 
sufficiently to admit of the’luxury of reading. Careful thought and 
consideration were given to all advertisements, which were attrac¬ 
tively worded, and artfully displayed. From July to October in¬ 
clusive advertising was omitted and inquiries declined almost to the 
vanishing point. With the renewal of the effort in the late autumn, 
however, the inquiries quickly increased until they reached a total 
of 1,000 or more per day at a given agency. From time to time this 
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paid advertising was supplemented by the inclusion of long news 
stories which local editors accepted as a result of personal visits by 
government agents. 

In a widespread advertising and publicity campaign the good will 
of the gentlemen of the “Fourth Estate” was, of course, of the great¬ 
est importance. To establish and cultivate friendly relations with 
the newspaper fraternity, the Department of the Interior appointed 
a press agent in the United States. It was the duty of this official 
to travel through the states, making the acquaintance of pewspaper 
editors and arousing arid stimulating their interest in the Canadian 
West. He soon discovered that rural editors, especially in the Middle 
West, were strongly addicted to organization into county, state, or 
even larger associations for a variety of purposes, including an an¬ 
nual holiday excursion. Taking advantage of this predilection on the 
part of the editors, Clifford Sifton arid Sir William Van Horne, 
President of the Canadian Pacific, extended a joint invitation to 
the Minnesotg. editors to take a trip through the West, in the, 
summer of 1898 as .the guests of the Dominion Government and the 
railway. The invitation was accepted and on the resulting jaunt 
every attention was given the visitors by the agents of the Depart¬ 
ment and the Canadian Pacific officials. The Free Press referred 
to the excursion as a “happy thought” and expressed the belief that 
splendid results were to follow.^ Later in the summer a similar trip 
was taken by the Wisconsin editors, who formally expressed their 
gratitude and appreciation to the railway for the courtesies ex¬ 
tended them.- Both groups of editors saw^the West at its best, with 
bountiful crops, arid they returned to theii^ homes in a mood to do 
full justice to the country through the ccHpmns of their papers. 
Ventures of this sort were convincing proof partnership be¬ 

tween Ottawa and the Canadian Pacific in the cause of advertising 
the attractions of the West. ‘ 

So flattering were the accounts carried in the papers of many of 
the excursionists that the material was multigraphed and used ex¬ 
tensively as immigration literature throughout the middle western 
states. Believing that the excursion experiment of 1898 had'been a 
thoroughgoing success. Dominion and Canadian Pacific authorities 

^ Manitoba Morning free Press, July 27, i8g8. 

-Ibid., August 24, i8g8. 
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sponsored for 1899 ^ by the National Editorial Association of 
the United States.^ The 600 members of this organization, repre¬ 
senting over 1,000 papers, produced a profusion of editorials and 
articles which made the Canadian prairie a household word 
throughout the States. Henceforth the editorial excursion became 
an accepted medium for advertising the West. It seemed to be par¬ 
ticularly well adapted to use as a preliminary to the more intensive 
form of immigration activity carried on through the personal .solici¬ 
tation of agents. A visit to the West by editors in a given state 
afforded an excellent background for organized propaganda in that 
area. Thus the excursion idea was extended from state to state, as 
the immigration organization was expanded. As a preparation for 
the establishment of a general agency in Pennsylvania, the editorial 
association of that state, 175 strong, visited the prairie provinces in 
1906.2 

Once the interest of the press had been enlisted by means of the 
editorial excursions, and the attention of the prospective settler 
arrested through the newspaper advertising and publicity, there was 
need for literature of the illustrated sort to convey to the individual 
farmer a more definite idea of the prairie. Such material was sup¬ 
plied in vast quantities, both by mail in response to inquiries, and 
in person by'the agents and sub-agents who scoured the country in 
search of setters, iSlld who visited fairs and other public places 
where farmers congregated in large numbers. While applied psy¬ 
chology and super-salesmanship may have .been less well developed 
then than now, a casual examination of the titles of the booklets 
. which Dominion agents scattered with a lavish hand through the 
farming region^ of the United States indicates that the Canadian 
press agents were no mere novices in their field. 

The pamphlet which was published and republished year after 
year, and was distributed most widely, bore the alluring title: The 
Last Best West. What more effective appeal could have been made to 
those Canadian farmers who, finding their pathway to .their own 
West blocked by the Laurentian barrier, had detoured south of the 
Great Lakes into the American Middle West where they had 
sojourned for a time? To the American farmer, with the spirit of the 

^Sessional Papers (No. 13), 1900, Appendix No. 1, p. 178. 

2 Ibid, (No. 25), 1907, p. 79. 
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West in his blood, and with a century-old tradition of migration 
toward the Pacific, the words of this title must have suggested that 
the Canadian prairie was the natural extension of the American 
frontier. To the Scandinavian immigrant, who had homesteaded in 
a sod house in Dakota, there was the promise of a chance to repeat 
the performance on a new frontier. And to combine in one appeal 
the idea of the West with the implication that here was the last 
stand for all westward migration was to win attention for the 
pamphlet) quite regardless of its contents. 

There were other pamphlets and circulars, not so widely distrib¬ 
uted, but bearing on the same idea, and written for much the same 
group of people. Home Building in Canada, The Wondrous West, 
Canada, Land of Opportunity, Prosperity Follows Settlement, and 
Evolution of the Prairie by the Plow were typical titles. The an- 
nual circulation indicates roughly the measure of success achieved 
by each new pamphlet. Some titles reappeared from year to v^afT 
while others gave way, after one edition, to another e£fort..^ong 
the same line. 

These publications were, of course, couched in l^guage of a 
general character. To substantiate the promise wHen they held out 
to the prospective settler, the Department of tlie Interior was at 
pains to provide him w^thuinformation of a.more precise and def¬ 
inite nature. Each year there a^ip^red thousands of copies of the 
Atlas of Canada, jpubliihed not only'iirTlnglish but in several for¬ 
eign languages ^ well. This, as its title suggests, was designed to 
supply accural^ information about Canada; to educate the public 
generally inRegard to a country of which they were really appal¬ 
lingly i^Orant. Another bit of informative literature was One 
Jpkaxtsand Facts about Canada. Appearing originally in igo6, it 
was expanded in igii into Five Thousand Facts about Canada. 
Canada in a Nutshell, The Country Called Canada, and Canadian 
West were other pieces of the same character. 

Factual and statistical information about Canada as a whole was 
supplemented by that dealing especially with the West or particu¬ 
lar portions of the prairie region. Typical of these were The Story 
of a Manitoba Farmer, Peace River Trail, and Canada, the Land 
of the Prairies. As settlement of the West progressed attention was 
called to the opportunities for special types of farming in the 
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prairie provinces. In the early years of the century a special effort 
was made to boom southern Alberta as a winter wheat growing 
region. The pamphlets Winter Wheat and Alberta Red Winter 
Wheat were notable contributions to this campaign. 

It was natural that the aggressive manner in which the Dominion 
advertised itself in the republic to the south should call forth from 
the American press from time to time statements of a derogatory 
nature with respect to the Canadian West. To American attempts 
to minimize the net gain from American migration to Canada, the 
Department of the Interior replied with The Trut h ahnut Canadian 
Immigration. Slanderous reports with respect to the .severity of the 
winter on the prairie were answered in the little booklet Canadian 
Winte/, which appeared in 1914. 

r Wpfe thfe^dvertising and publicity thus given to western Canada 
j served to focuS'-the attention of the middle western farmer on the 
^OJin^.'thei^'tiva^in the beginning a robust skepticism about, if not 
an actfve prejudice against, the prairie, which had to be counter¬ 
acted before any substantial movement of settlers was possible. The 
^st way to dispel doubts, of course, was to let the farmer see the 
country with his own eyes. With this in view, the Department of the 
Interior revived a practice which it and the Canadian Pacific had 
employed in the early nineties. At that time farmers in a given 
locality were asked to name representatives or “delegates” who 
visited the West as the guests of the government and the railway, 
and who reported their impressions to their friends and neighbors 
back home. Although this method had produced no large results 
when the depression of 1893 brought immigration activities in the 
States to a standstill, it had showed sufii^ient promise to warrant its 
use once more at the close of the decade. 

Selected with a view to the widest possible distribution over the 
states of the Middle West, these delegates went annually to the West 
by the hundreds, reaching a maximum of 465 in 1902.^ Not content 
with the delegate’s oral report to his own community, the govern¬ 
ment generally had him record his impressions in writing, for 
publication in newspapers and in pamphlet form. This material, 
circulated widely throughout the States, was considered one of the 
most effective forms of propaganda in behalf of the West. 
iSeisiona/Pa/»erri (No. 25), 1903. Part II, p. in. 
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If the views of the delegates were important, that was no less true 
of the experiences of farmers already settled on the land in the West. 

In 1897 the Western Immigration Association communicated with 
some 5,000 farmers who had achieved a reasonable success on the 
prairie, sending to each a lisjt of questions to answer. This effort 
elicited about 2,000 replies, giving information which served as the 
basis for the pamphlet, A Few Facts. The appearance of this publi¬ 
cation, of which 30,000 copies were distributed the first year, was 
unusually timely, and contributed largely to the gathering momen¬ 
tum of the movement to the Northwest.^ 

The idea back of this questionnaire method was neither new nor 
original. Alexander Begg had used,the same method in the British - 
Isles for the Canadian Pacific in the'eighties. The new refinement 
which the Department of the Interior gave to it was the use of.the 
facsimile of the settler’s letter in order to impart a more realistic ^ 
'toTTch to'thc'qirocedxrrerClifiord Sifton wrote to Sir William Van 
Horne that “the idea was to impress the ordinary farmer with the 
sense of reality, in contrast with the, usual advertising methods in 
which glowing statements are' printed while there Jis no guarantee 
of their genuineness. The letters and statements are all, bona fide; 
.they have been selected from several thousand which were available. 
Care has been taken, moreover, to see that the statements which 
have been selected are fair samples, not too favorable.’’^ 

Work of the Dominion general agents in the United States natu¬ 
rally conformed to a standardized pattern, with variations occa- . 
sioned either by conditions peculiar to a particular territory or by the 
personal views or predilections of the individual agent. The agent at 
-Kansas City soon decided that personal solicitation was not produc¬ 
tive of substantial results. As a substitute he held street meetings 
on Saturday nights in the towns- and villages, where the farmers 
congregated to mingle business with pleasure on the festive occa¬ 
sion of the week. The purpose of such meetings was to effect an 
organization among the rural folk with a view to the distribution of 
literature and the dissemination of information with respect to 
western Canada. The agent succeeded in forming a large number of 
such associations, which became known as “County Free Land 

^Sessional Papers (No. 13), 1898, p. 113. 

2 Dafoe, op. cit., p. 13^. 
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Clubs,” the secretaries of which became for all practical purposes 
sub-agents in their communities. 

The resourcefulness of this same agent ihade the opening of tHe 
Kiowa-Comanche Indian Reservation in Oklahoma to homestead 
entry the occasion for effective missionary work for Canada. The 
announcement that 14,000 homesteads were available naturally at¬ 
tracted the land hungry far in excess of the supply of land_to be had. 
By establishing exhibitions of Canadian grain products at two 
points of concentration, the agent aroused such interest among the 
disappointed land-seekers that he was able to persuade many of them 
to try their forrun^wn'lvesTern-CanadaTTn the m^in, however, the 
story of the activities of one of the general agents is the story of all, 
so that a consideration of their individual methods and policies is 
unnecessary. 

The importance of the propaganda of the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment agents in giving stimulus and direction to the exodus of Amer¬ 
ican farmers to the Northwestern provinces of Canada cannot be 
emphasized too strongly. No opportunity was overlooked in an 
effort to educate the rural folk of the middle western states with 
respect to the country to the north. Yet it is not too much to say 
that the campaign of the Ottawa authorities i n th e U n i ted States 
would have been largely unavailing without the complete coopera¬ 
tion of the Canadian Pacific in the work. That this cooperation was 
merely enlightened self-interest on the part of the railway in no 
way'diminishes the significance or the vital necessity of, its partici¬ 
pation in the-work which the Department of the Interior was 
carrying on. In a very real sense the railway and the government 
were in partnership in the promotion of settlement in the West; had 
the Canadian Pacific withdrawn from the partnership, the Dominion 
effort would have collapsed. 

We have seen that the Department of the Interior and the 
Canadian Pacific had jointly served as sponsors and hosts of the 
various/excursions made by American editors into the Northwest 
with "a view to enlisting the interest and support of the press in the 
movement to the prairie. Seldom did a report of a Dominion agent 
in the United States fail to attest his indebtedness to the railway 
company for manifold forms of assistance. Thousands of delegates, 
representing Americap farming communities, were enabled to make 
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tours of inspection of the Canadian West through the free trans¬ 
portation which the railway always stood ready to grant to men on 
such a mission; and admittedly these delegates were among the 
most important means of influencing Americans to move. Once the • 
favorable report of a delegate had dispelled the doubts of his friends 
and neighbors, there still remained for them the difficult problem 
of making a decision. Among the important factors entering into 
this decision was that of cost of transportation to the new country. 

At this point the Canadian Pacific.stood ready to aid the farmer and 
to facilitate the work of the immigration agent by-granting ex-' 
tremely low rates for the moving of the settler^ his family, andJiis-^— 
"chattels. By an understanding between the government and the 
railway company, dominion agents in the United States were em¬ 
powered to issue to the bOna fide settler “Canadian Land Seekers’ 
Certificates” which, when presented to station agents of the 
Canadian Pacific, entitled‘the holder to travel at the rate of one 
cent per mile. The annual reports of the government representatives 
indicate that thousands of these certificates were issued annually to 
the farmers of the Middle West. In fact, so generous were the 
Dominion agents in the issuance of them that the Canadian Pacific 
later charged the officials with granting them to men bent on pleas¬ 
ure jaunts to the West. But regardless of its susceptibility to abuse, 
the certificate device proved to be an important means of fosterirf^-v 
the migration from the west^n states. 

‘1 Railway cooperation assumed yet another form. From time to time 
^ home-seekers’ excursions were, conducted with a view to enabling 
people to visit the West in substantial numbers. Those availing 
themselves of this opportunity were under no obligation to settle in 
the..country. Back of the excursion'^^as the theory that, regardless 
"of the motive prompting people to m^ke the trip, at least some of 
the excursionists would settle permanently on the prairie. The 
Dominion agent stationed at Detroit in 1897 reported that he had 
organized special excursions to western Canada every month during 
the summer and harvest season, "when the country is seen to the 
best advantage.” He added that “these Excursions, which I advertize 
liberally, proved very satisfactory, the greater number of them 
returning to get ready to move their families next spring.”^ In 1902 
^Sessional Papers (No. *3), i8g8, p. 70. 
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four such excursions were run from Minneapolis and St. Paul over 
the Soo Line.-a Canadian Pacific subsidiary.^ The Dominion agent 
reported that most of the excursionists were bona fide settlers. 
The following year the same agent arranged for six excursions from 
the twin cities by way of the Sbo Line.- 
The campaign of the Dominion Government was just one of the. 
influences directing the stream of population which was pouring 
from the middle western states into the Canadian Northwest. In the 
aggregate, perhaps, the land and colonization companies which 
were formed to exploit railway lands in the western- provinces were 
quite as important a factor in prairie settlement. It was in 1901 
and 1902 that the’colonization companies made their appearance on 
the scene. The terjn, however, was not a new one in western Canada. 
Fn 1882 they- had sprung as a noxious growth from the prairie soil. 
They were fired with the ambition to colonize both government and 
railway lands. Products of the Jirief boom, they were largely 
ephemeral and ineffective. They had come twenty years too soon. 
The West,was not ready for them and the part^they proposed to 
play. The hew crop of colonization companies which came just 
after the turn of the pentury found Conditions -more favorable. The. 
time was opportune for them. - 

' Blit there was aqother and more fundamental difference between 
the new organizations and their earlier prototypes. The companies 
of 1882 were Canadian and English, and they aimed to settle the 
West with British people. The new companies were predominantly 
American, largely financed By American capital, and resolved to 
colonize the country with settlers from the United States. And, 
whether American or Canadian, they employed methods which have 
come to be regarded as characteristically American. Their technique 
of land selling had been worked out in the states of the Northwest, 
where many of them had sold and settled lands for American rail¬ 
ways in the late nineteenth century. Many of them had sold land 
for the Northern Pacific and their methods differed widely from 
those previously employed by that and other railways. Where the 
latter had advertised, scattered literature liberally, sent agents to 
work among foreign groups, and entrusted the sale-of the land to 
^Sessional Papers (No. *5), p. M4- 
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the conventional small town real estate agent, in the hbjie that 
somehow a sale would follow, the new companies were much more 
systematic in their attack. They recognized that -vvhile the fertile, 
humid lands of the Mississippi Valley had largely sold themselves, 
the suB-humid and marginal lands on the plains could be sold only 
with pressure. They organized the territory in which they sought 
their buyers, divided it into districts, and filled them with agents 
and sub-agents. What was more important, the agents were active 
and aggressive. They energetically sought the buyer and, once they 
had contacted him, they spent money freely in an effort to "sell” 
him. They paid his travelling expenses, accompanied him to the 
land, explained in ^person its advantages, and allowed him\:ant 
opportunity to escape until he' had been “sold.” Extreme aggres- 
siveness, high-pressure salesmanship, real estate-boosting methods, 
and a highly perfected organization were the distinguishing features , 
of these companies. Their technique was poles removed from that 
which the Northern Pacific had employed in Minnesota and Dakota 
in the seventies. This technique they now brought across the 49th 
parallel into Canada. Its novelty to. Canadian eyes is well attested 
by the comment of the land commissioner of the Canadian Pacific. 
"These c^panies,” he said, "work on different lines altogether 
from any of the relfj^state agents'here with whom we have hitherto 
done business. They go after their purchaser, pay railway fares, 

* accompany them to the land, personally conduct them over it and 
stay with them, eat, sleep and drink with them if necessary until a 
sale is made or they fail in the attempt.”^ He might have added that 
they frequently built hotels or lodging houses for the accommoda¬ 
tion of buyers and provided free livery service for examination of 
the land. 

Because of their effectiveness, and because of the generous ex¬ 
penditure of money which their methods involved, the land com¬ 
missioner of the Northern Pacific ordinarily sold land wholesale to 
the companies at a figure .^2.00 below the retail price. If the railway 
■s. thus made an initial sacrifice it was spared the expense, of selling 
the land, and it secured the sale and settlement of areas which 
otherwise would have remained unsold for years. In the face of the 

^'F. T. Griffin to E. B. Osier, Vice-Prcsitlew, Canada Northwest Land Company, 
February at, 1902. , ' 
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growing scarcity of land in the states of the Northwest, these land 
’ men were now prepared to bring their capital, their organizations, 
their machinery, and their experience to bear on the Canadian 
situation. With new names for their companies, suggested by the 
Prairie sqene, they appeared in large numbers late in igoi. 

One of these companies at least was formed with the blessing of 
Clifford Sifton and the Laurier Government apd was engaged in the 
colonization of Dominion as well as railway lands. Among the so- 
called colonization railways which were beneficiaries of the Canadian-^:- 
land subsidy policy was the Qu’Appelle, Long.talce and Saskatche¬ 
wan Railway and Steamboat Company,.-Iti'corporated in 1883 and 
7pr0jecfed from Regina in the directioh of Prince Albert and Battle- 
ford, this company by its construction earned a land subsidy of 
1,625,344 acres, for the satisfaction of which the Department of the 
Interior at various times reserved approximately 4,500,000 acres.t 
The men associated with this railway entertained “an exalted con¬ 
ception of lands “fit for settlement,” and to a greater degree, prob¬ 
ably, than other companies, were determined to drive a hard bargain 
with the government. In order to interest the banking house of 
Morton, Rose and Company in the projected railway, its promoters, 
the well-known firm of Osier, Hammond and Nanton, had assured 
the banking syndicate that the railway "would get a good selection 
of lands, and that the government would treat the Company very 
_ liberally in the matter.”- According to fhe bankers, they had been 
assured that they would be allowed “to select only such lands as 
we might consider favorable, both as regards quality and location.”^ 
Having made such glowing promises to their London correspondents. 
Osier, Hammond, and Nanton were firm to the point of insistence 
in pressing their clairhs in regard to the land grant. 

Up to 1893 the company had accepted only ^77,000 acres out of 
almost 3,000,000 acres which had -been then reserved for it. Deter- 

^ For legislation with respect to the grant, see Statutes of Canada, 46 Victoria, 
Cap; 26 (1883) and 48-49 Victoria, Cap. 60 (1885). For the various reservations of 
land by the DeparUpent of the Interior, see O. C. No. 234, February 4, 1891; O. C. 
No. 1635, Junej(h-i892: and O. C. No. 1240, August l, 1902. 

2 R. B. Osier to Edgar Dewdney, Minister of the Interior, April 1, 1890, File 
No. 65383-3. 

3 John R. Hall, Secretary, D.epartment of the Interior, to A, M. Nanton, April ■ 

21, 1893, File No. 65383-4. , , 
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mined to protect its interests, it requested the reservation of addi¬ 
tional areas in the fairp t portions of the prairie, despite their remote¬ 
ness from its line of railway. Inspection of the rejected lands by 
William Pearce, a government official who yielded to none in his 
knowledge of condition: in the Canadian West, indicated that more 
than 1,300,000 acref were “fairly, fi^for* settlement.”^ When the 
Minister of the Interior reftrsed~t^"CCedeTO'the'Company’s demands 
and stood steadfastly by Pearce’s report, it seemed that litigation was 
inevitable. Before recoul-se to the courts had been taken, however, 
the Conservative defeat ip the election of 1896 somewhat changed the 
situation. Despite' the feet that E. B. Osier, the most persistent 
spokesman of the comjiany, was a prominent Conservative who 
could have no particulaij influence with the Liberal Government at 
Ottawa, he,renewed his pfforts to arrive at a satisfactory agreement 
with the Department of the Interior. In 1900 Clifford Sifton offered 
more favorable terms wiiich the railway promptly rejected before 
beginning litigation. While the decision of the legal issue was still 
pending, however, there appeared a group of American capitalists 
and speculators organized as the Saskatchewan Valley Land Com¬ 
pany, who offered to purchase from the railway company the lands 
which the latter had rejected. 

The members of this land company were men of wealth and large 
experience in land and colonization affairs. A. D. Davidson, of 
Minnesota, President of the company, and F. E. Kenaston, the head 
of the Minneapolis Threshing Machine Company, had been identi¬ 
fied with a syndicate which had purchased 1,000,000 acres of land 
from the Northern Pacific.^ Walter D. Douglas, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, President of the Quaker Oats Company, and Robert Stewart, 

, of Chicago, one of the largest stockholders' of the latter organiza¬ 
tion, were also prominently connected with the land company, 
Douglas being vice-president. George F. Piper and E. C. Warner, of 
Minneapolis, together with G. C. Howe and A. D. McRae, of Duluth, 
were also among the important stockholders, A. J. Adamson of Ros- 
thern and D. H. McDonald of Qu’Appelle were the only resident 

1 A. M. Burgess, Deputy Minister of the Interior, to T. M. Daly, Minister .of the 

Interior, June 11, 1894. ‘ j 

2 See the proposal signed by these men, dated April is, igoa. File No. 695-671-1. 
— Also Mnnifoba Morning Free Press, May 14, 1908. 
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Canadians interested in the project, but the other men named, 
Douglas and Piper excepted, were natives of Canada who had emi¬ 
grated to the United States. The interest of those residing in the 
United States had been aroused through samples of grain forwarded 
by Adamson and McDonald, through information supplied by Gen¬ 
eral Colonization A-gent Speers, of the Dominion Government, and 
through the- natural attraction which the splendid cereal crops of 
western Canada had for the Quaker Oats Company, officials. Or¬ 
ganized with a capital of $3,500,000, the Saskatchewan Valley Land 
Company purchased 839,000 acres of the land grant of the Qu’Ap- 
pelle and Long Lake Company at $1.53 per acre, thereby giving 
evidence of its faith in a region whose reputation was so unsavory 
that it had been shunned and avoided by the settler.^ But it was not 
merely the railway Jands which had been neglected; the intervening 
government sections were equally in disfavor, until finally the deso¬ 
late aspect of the tract had become a matter of concern to Ottawa. 

On April 10, igoz, J. Obed Smith, the Dominion Commissioner of 
Immigration in Winnipeg, wrote to Clifford Sifton, the Minister of 
the Inferior, calling attention ta the urgent need for the prompt 
settlement of this area. Smith thought the land .might be of interest 
to Americans, and since colonization agents from the United States 
were seeking tracts of land on which to locate farmers, some special 
inducement might be offered them. As he expressed it, “. , . the 
government would be justified in making almost any concession to 
colonization agents from the United States and elsewhere who would 
underl&ke to settle the free homestead lands within the said tract.”^ 
It, seems likely that the Saskatchewan Valley Land Company had 
been in communication with Smith, and his letter to Sifton appears 
to have been designed to pave the way for the proposition of the 
land company. This latter proposal bears the date of April 12, 1902, 
and on the 25th of the same month C. W. Speers, the General Coloni¬ 
zation Agent of the government, submitted the company’s offer to 
the Department of the Interior.® He thought that this neglected 
area, stretching along the line of the Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and 

1 Debates of the House of Cornmons, 1904, p. 7056, statement by Clifford Sifton, 
Minister of the Interior.S 

2 File No. 695671-1. ' 

“Ibid. 
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Saskatchewan Railway for a distance of 115 miles, discredited the 
whole country. Speers reported that he had interested some Ameri¬ 
can capitalists and manufacturers of linseed oil, experienced in 
, colonization work, who believed they could grow flax to advantage 
on the land, and who, according to Speers, were prepared to bring 
from 800 to 1,000 frugal German families into the district. But the 
land company desired to acquire a compact block of land, which 
was not possible through the mere purchase of the railway lands. It 
proposed, therefore, that it be allowed to purchase 250,000 acres of 
government land, which would give it a large area en bloc. Follow¬ 
ing some counter proposals by the government, an agreement was 
arrived at on April 30, 1902. 

According to the contract entered into by the two parties, the 
government was to sell not more than 250,000 acres in even-num¬ 
bered sections within the limits of the railway land grant, the price to 
be $1.00 per acre.^ A deposit of $50,000 in scrip was made, by the 
company to be applied on the last 50,000 acres earned by it. In return 
for the privilege of purchasing this area of land the company as¬ 
sumed certain obligations. Interspersed among the 839,000 acres of 
railway land \)fhich it had acquired was an equal area of govern¬ 
ment land in even-numbered sections, of which it was purchasing 
only 250,000 acres. The. company must place 20 settlers on free 
homesteads in these sections retained by the government in each 
township, and 12 settlers per township in the even sections pur¬ 
chased from l^e government.^ As a guarantee against undue delay 
by the, comp^l^y, the terms of the contract wefre to be completed 
within 5 years—two-fifths within 2 years and one-fifth each year 
thereafter. Thus, in its relations with the government the Saskatche¬ 
wan Valley Land Company was not unlike the colopization com¬ 
panies of the early eighties. By colonizing homestead lands for the 
government, the company earned the right to purchase the remain¬ 
ing government lands within the railway subsidy limits. 

The work of the company was carried on with the greatest vigor. 
No time was lost in the creation qf a vast organization, especially in 

^ O. C., May 24; File No. 695671-1! 

- The O C. authorizing the .sale to thefcompany did not take into account the 
fact that the company could not sell th^ twelve quafter-sections because they 
had not earned them. This was discovered later. 
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the United States, and in the summer of 1904 it had 2,200 agencies 
scattered over 10 different, states.^ It built two hotels within the 
colonization district, operated them without cost to the prospective 
settler, and supplied free livery service to enable people to inspect 
the land. During its first season the company spent nearly $40,000 
for advertising and conducted an excursion of some 200 represen¬ 
tative men from the middle western states into western Canada.^ At 
the Minnesota State Fair in September, 1902, agents of the company 
distributed 50,000 copies of the Minneapolis Journal, containing a 
2-page account of the advantages and opportunities which the 
Northwest offered to American farmers. A similar work was per- 
,fofmed at the state fairs in Michigan and Illinois. In February, 1903, 
advertisements of the company were being carried in 24 newspapers 
in Iowa, 56 in North Dakota, 20 in South Dakota, 83 in Minnesota, 
12 in Wisconsin, 15 in Nebraska, and 112 in Illinois. Many of these 
were full-page advertisements.® 

In the face of this publicity the land which had previously been 
considered worthless, and on which there had been but one or two 
settlers, soon became highly desirable. Within a few months the 
company had sold 100,000 acres of the railway land to a German 
Catholic colony from Minnesota, and this same colony had taken up 
some 800 free homesteads beyond the limits of the tract covered by 
the agreement with the government. B&fore the expiration of the 
time specified in the contract, 1,682 settlers had been placed on the< 
even-numbered sections, or 59 in excess of the number required^y 
the government.^ y/ 

The company sold at |8.oo to $12.00 retail the railw^land for 
which it had paid $1.53 per acre, and the government lahd purchased 
at $1.00 per acre. At wholesale, in blocks of 10,000 /cres, the land 
was priced at $5.50, subject to a discount of $2.50 an^cre for cash. 
When sold on time, a down payment of $1.25 was reqiiiFei lon the 
large blocks, while in the case of retail sales the company received 
one-fifth in cash and the balance in 5 annual installments at 6 per 
cent interest. In all cases the purchaser ipust pay a survey fee of 
^Manitoba Free Press, July 22, 1904. 

2 A. D. Davidson, President, Saskatchewan Valley Land Company, to James 
Smart, Department of the Interior, February 21, 1903. File No. 695671-1. 

3 Ibid. 

*lbid. 
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10 cents per acre. Commissions were paid to agents at the rate of 
$1.00 per acre retail, and 25 cents per acre wholesale.^ The precise 
number of settlers brought to the lands, railway and government, 
it is probably impossible to determine. At the end of the first year’s 
operations the president of the company expressed the belief that 
3,000 heads of families would be a conservative estimate of the work 
of his organization.^ 

Naturally, such a- spectacular venture in land settlement was not 
unattended by complaint and criticism. Gne of the charges fre¬ 
quently brought against the company was that its agents took unfair 
advantage of settlers by telling them that in order to secure free 
homesteads they must also buy land from the company. The latter 
steadfastly denied the accusation but admitted that real estate men 
engaged in retailing blocks of land purchased from the- company 
were guilty of such methods.® 

The Conservative opposition in the House of Commons found 
much to criticize in the agreement between the government and the 
Saskatchewan Valley Land Company. Notwithstanding the fact that 
a Conservative government had authorized the land ^ants to the 
colonization railways, had sponsored the plan for the sale of land to 
colonization companies in the eighties, and had accorded unusually 
favorable terms to these companies in the face of their failure, the 
Conservative leaders could find nothing in the Saskatchewan com¬ 
pany of> which they could approve. They charged not only that the 
government was giving credit to the company for those who had 
voluntarily settled in its territory, but also that a large .portion of 
jthe entries reported by the company were fictitious, and made by 
persons having no intention of occupying the land.'* The govern¬ 
ment, so the Opposition alleged, had "made a very bad bargain. It 
had sold at $1.00 per acre land which the company was retailing at 
$5mo to $10.00 per acre, and, what was worse, it had accepted pay¬ 
ment largely in scrip instead of cash.® Nor had it escaped the atten¬ 
tion of Conservatives that A. J. Adamson, prominently identified 

* File No. 695671-2. 

2 Davidson to Keyes, Secretary, Department of the Interior, September 2, 1903, 
File No. 695671-2. ^ 

■■ * Debates of the House of ^Commons, 1904, p. 7036. 
pp. 7039-40. 
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with the land company, was a Liberal'candidate for the House of 
Commons. One Opposition member questioned the propriety of this 
candidacy, forgetting that E. B. Osier had been a Conservative mem¬ 
ber of Parliament when more than one company with which he was 
identified had received largess from a Conservative government, and 
that among the Osier companies thus aided was the very one from 
which the Saskatchewan Valley Land Company had purchased its 
railway lands. 

Upon Clifford Sifton, the Minister of the Interior, largely fell the 
burden of repelling the Conservative, attack. Replying to the Opposi¬ 
tion criticism of the low pri;fe paid for the land" he pointed out 
that the lands would have been homestead lands had they not been 
sold to the land company;‘‘that by virtue of their sale the govern¬ 
ment was just $250,000 ahead; and that payment in scrip was of no 
consequence in view of the obligation of the government ultimately 
to redeem the paper.^ Continuing, Sifton contended that 

As to the general features of the transaction, the operations 
of the Saskatchewan Valley Land Company, resulting from the 
acquisition of this tract of land, have been of immense benefit to 
the Northwest. If we had given the land to it for nothing, y^ 
would have received benefits ten times over in return. This Com¬ 
pany has been exceedingly efficient as a colonizing agent. It has 
placed a lot of valuable settlers not only on this tract but on the 
remainder of its tractsTTlT'^Tecall hb^feature of our colonization 
policy in the Northwest which has been attended with greater suc¬ 
cess than the efforts of this fcompany. Every one familiar with the 
district will bear rne out in what I say, that on this land which was 
tenantless for many years, we have a very large and thriving settle¬ 
ment which bids fair to grow not only in numbers, but in 
wealth. ... ‘. 

On another occasion Sifton said, “the coming of this company was 
the beginning of the great success of our immigration work in the 
West .’’2 

While Liberal members of the House of Commons were engaged 
in the refutation of the charge of their opponents, the leading Lib¬ 
eral newspaper in the West could, with pardonable pride, draw an 
invidious comparison between the pathetic failure of the coloniza- 

^ Debates of the House of Commons, 1904, p. 7041. 

-Dafoe, op. cit., pp. 306-8. 
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tion companies twenty years before and the conspicuous success 
achieved by the Saskatchewan Valley Land Company. Although it 
is undoubtedly necessary to accept the enthusiastic appraisal by 
Clifford Sifton, as ?vbll as the company’s own contention that it was 
the most important influence in starting the American invasion of 
the prairie, with some reservation, there can be no doubt that it 
played a significant part in directing the tide of settlement which 
was running so strongly at that time. 

The success of the Saskatchewan Valley Land Company in its 
initial effort in the West made its leading spirits eager to exploit 
other lands in a similar manner. JJnder the name “Saskatchewan- 
Valley and Manitoba Land Cdtnpany” they began in 1903 the sale 
and settlement of the land gram of the Canadian Northern Railway. 
They were advertising for sale the “best wheat and flax lands in 
Western Canada” at from $5.25 to $7.25 per acre.^ While the com;;^ 
pany announced that it had purchased the land subsidy of the 
railway, William Mackenzie, the President of the Canadian North¬ 
ern, said the agreement “is pot so much a sale as an arrangement to" 
sell, to make sales. It is an'aggressive system for colonization pur¬ 
poses. The idea is to place the land in the hands of actual settlers. 
The people mentioned in the dispatch handle land on a fixed basis 
but I suppose it would scarcely be considered a sale until sold.” 

Regardless of the basis on which the company handled Canadian 
Northern lands, there can be no doubt that it pushed the sale of 
them with all the vigor which had characterized its disposal of the 
lands, of the Qu’Appelle and Long Lake Railway, and of the gov¬ 
ernment. By the spring of 1904 it had secured control of over two 
hundred town sites along the Canadian Northern, involving' an 
investment of $1,000,000.2 In 1905 the company was running land- 
seekers’ excursions regularly to the Carrot-River and Big Quill Lake 
plains, and was advertising free homesteads in those areas.® Along 
with its redoubled efforts in Canada went a corresponding increase 
in activity in the United States, Scotland, and England, where addi¬ 
tional agencies were established.^ 

^ Manitoba Free Press, June S, 1^0^. 

2/6id., April 23, J903. 

^rbid., April i, 1905 and July 15, 1905. ■( 

* Ibid., April 23. 1904. 
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Although the home-seekers’ excursions revealed a laudable inter¬ 
est of the company in the "dirt farmer” upon whom the prosperity 
of the West must so largely depend, one should not infer that it was 
averse to selling to the smaller land companies. The lands were dis¬ 
posed of in large and small tracts, to the settler and to the speculator. 
Some of these speculative purchasers, in turn, conducted their land 
business on a large scale and took their toll from the bona fide 
settler. Thus the Canadian Northern Prairie Land Company, for-ex¬ 
ample, was in 1906 selling at $9.50 per acre land which had once 
belonged to the Canadian Northern land grant.^ 

Another important source of land which was being offered for sale 
was the land subsidy to the Manitoba and Northwestern Railway. 
This company, later absorbed by the Canadian Pacific, had con¬ 
structed 235 miles of railway, which entitled it to 1,501,376 acres of 
land .2 Early in its history the company adopted the practice of issu¬ 
ing land warrants good for 160 acres, to be located on the lands 
reserved for it. The province of Manitoba, individuals, and cor¬ 
porations who gave financial assistance to the railway accepted these 
land warrants as security. In this way the bulk of the land subsidy of 
the company was acquired by a mere handful of large holders. Seven 
parties held a total of 1,378,720 acres. The Manitoba and Northwest¬ 
ern’Land Corporation had 295,360 acres, t^ie Winnipeg Western 
Land Corporation, 426,400 acres, and the Manitoba Government, 
542,560 acres .3 

The rush of settlers to the West at the beginning of the century 
provided an admirable opportunity for the sale of this land. In 1901 
the Manitoba Government disposed of 102,294 acres of Manitoba 
and Northwestern lands at an average price of $3.10 per acre/ As 
the tide of settlement increased in volume, the sales were corre¬ 
spondingly augmented. In 1902 the provincial government sold 
202,776 acres at an average price of I4.00 per acre.® Some of this land 
I Debates of the House of Commons, 1906, p. 3109. 

^ See Memo by A. M. Burgess, Deputy Minister of the Interior, to Clifford Sifton, 
February 27, 1897, File No. 377232. In this Burgess "recounts^Uie/^tt^ of the 
land grant. ’ , / 

» Memo by R. E. Young to Mr. Rothwell, Department of the Interior, March 16, 
1905, File No. 91700-8. 

' * Manitoba Morning Free Press, February 25, 1903. 
s/hid. / 
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doubtless was sold in small tracts to actual settlers, but the bulk of 
it seems to have gone to, speculative land companies. Among these 
organizations was the Eastern and Western Land Corporation, a 
Toronto, concern, whose managing director was the Honorable 
George E. Foster, one-time Dominion Minister of Finance. With a 
capital of $1,000,000, this company secured an option on 125,000 
acres of land in the Big Quill Plains district. It advertised not only 
the fact that the land had formed part of the land gfSnt of the 
Manitoba and Northwestern Railway, subsequently-acquired by the 
province of Manitoba, but also that it had been three tirnes selected: 
first by the railway, then by the Manitoba Government, and finally 
by the land company itself.^ 

The ink on this advertisement was scarcely dry when the Eastern 
and Western Land Corporation sold the entire block of land to an 
“American land company.^ This company in turn had interested a 
large German Gatholic colony near St. Cloud, Minnesota in the 
land. As thousands of homesteads were available in the alternate 
sections of government land, a large compact area could be formed 
for the location of the colony. By May, 1903 several hundred persons 
had already moved to their new home, the vanguard of a movement 
which was expected to aggregate not less than 10,000 souls.® Having 
realized a handsome profit from this transaction in an amazingly 
short time,, the Eastern and Western Land Corporation promptly 
reorganized as the Ontario and Saskatchewan Land Corporation and 
laid its plans to repeat the performance elsewhere in the West. 

Another company which invested heavily in Manitoba and North¬ 
western Railway lands held by the provincial government was, the 
Manitoba Land and Investment Company. This corporation pur¬ 
chased about 200,000 acres north and west of Langenburg and 
Yorkton, which'it in turn sold to a group of Mihnesota speculators.'* 
This group then recruited in the'States of the Northwest the settlers 
who were finally to occupy and develop the land.® In cases such as 
this the land reached the farmer by a long and devious route, and 
then only after several different parties had taken their profit. The 
’^Manitoba Morning Tree Press, January 7, 1903. 

-Ibid., April ji, 1903. 

^ Ibid., May 14, 1903. ' 

^Ibid., March 8, 1902. 

^Ibid. ' ) 
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margm of profit derived by the various hands through which the 
land passed varied greatly. One group might imnae^iately dispose of 
its holdings en bloc, without appreciable expentiifure of time and 
money, while those who sold to the actual settler must incur the 
expense of advertising and administering their domain. 

■ The colonization companies thus far discussed were of the active, 
aggressive type. Buying land in large blocks, they cither sold it 
quickly to other ‘ speculators or secured actual settlers who would 
purchase it in small tracts. There was, however, the othe r a nd more 
conservative type which conducted no campaign looking toward 
prompt settlement of the land and which was not greatly interested 
in early sale of its holdings. Such a company was quite content to 
advertise in the press. It trusted that the purchaser would come to 
it; it seldom actively sought the buyer. This passive policy had the 
distinct advantage of enabling the company to reap the benefit of 
enhanced prices resulting from the sale and settlement of adjacent 
lands. 

An excellent example of this kind of organization is offered by 
the firm of Osier, Hammond and Nanton, one of the best known 
business houses in the Dominion. As bankers, brokers, and pro¬ 
moters they had had their hands in the launching of several of the 
colonization railways, including the Calgary and Edmonton, Mani-, 
toba and Northwestern, and the Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Sas-* 
•katchewan. Later they served as agents for the sale of the land which 
the railways earned. In 1903 the land department of-Osier, Ham¬ 
mond and Nanton was offering for sale lands owned by the Winni¬ 
peg Western Land Corporation, the Ontario and Qu’Appelle Land 
Company, the Calgary and Edmonton Land' Company, and the 
Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatchewan Land Company.^. The 
lands of the Winnipeg Western Land Corporation had originally 
belonged to the Manitoba and Northwestern Land subsidy. Obvi¬ 
ously none of these land companies re’presented by Osier, Hammond 
.^nd Nanton was conducting an active campaign for the sale and 
colonization of its lands. Moreover, the relation of Osier and his as¬ 
sociates to the Calgary and Edmonton Land Company was an 
anomalous one. They were connected with the railway copnpany 
which received the land subsidy; they were associated with the 
^Ibid., March 30, 1903. 
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land company, organized to exploit the land subsidy of the'railway; 
and they acted as agents for the sale of the holdings of the land 
company. . . 

The lands^offered by Osier, Hammond and Nanton were situated 
in the best districts on the Calgary and Edmonton Railway, and in 
the Yorkton, Beaver Hills, Qu’Appelle Valley, Prince Albert, and 
Carrot River districts. In 1904 they advertised a total of some 800,000 
acres, of which 600,000, located in Alberta, formed a part of the 
Calgary and Edmonton subsidy.'They administered these lands in 
a“thoroughly conservative manner. They were in~no haste'Td sell; 
and their policy was that of the land company, interested chiefly in 
the financial return, rather than that of a railway company, desirous 
of the traffic resulting from rapid sale and settlement of the 
land. Not only did they hold the land at a higher price than Ca- ^ 
nadian Pacific lands of the same quality, but they sold them on 
terms distinctly less liberal than,those governing^W sale of Ca¬ 
nadian Pacific land to settlers.^ 

Of the various colonization railways receiving land subsidies from 
the Dominion, only the Alberta Railway and Irrigation Company 
pursued a vigorous policy for the sale and settlement of its lands. 
Not only was it a pioneer in irrigation development in 'southern 
Allierta, but it was largely instrumental in the location of Mormon 
settlements irt that area. In 1903 it announced that it had i,ooo,0oo 
acres for sale. Of this area, 350,000 acres were classed as irrigable, 
and were for sale in small parcels of 160 acres at prices ranging from 
|io up. The balance consisted of grazing lands available in blocks 
up to 50,000 acres at prices from I3.50 per acre.^ 

The land and colonization companies, ho less than the Dominion 
Government, depended upon the hearty cooperation of the Ca¬ 
nadian Pacific for the success of their work. Low rates and special 
rates were essential to both, and the railway never failed them. 
Thus, Osier, Hammond and Nanton were at pains to feature, in 
the large folders advertising their various landed properties,',- the 
announcement that settlers destined for Calgary and Edmonton or 
Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatchewan lands could obtain from 
the Canadian Pacific “all special rates, stop-over privileges, etc., 

‘‘■Manitoba Free Press, April 30. 1904. ^ 

2/6id., June 6, 1903. 
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granted by the C. P. R. Co. to intendingviettlers on their own lands.’’^ 
Settlers coming from the United States were advised to apply to the 
nearest Canadiari Pacific agent for a Canadian land settlement cer¬ 
tificate, which enabled the holder to travel at the special immigrant 
rates over Canadian Pacific lines to any point in the West. 

That the propaganda of these land companjes in the United States 
scrvfed in a significant degree to supplement the efforts of the Do¬ 
minion Government and the Canadian Pacific to promote prairie 
settlement is hardly open to question. As indicated by the discussion 
above, many of the companies not only sought buyers for their land, 
but they organized homestead settlement on a large scale. The 
throngs of Americans who milled about the streets and hotels of 
Winnipeg in the early years of the century included, along with the 
homesteader, countless ijien of capital, seeking from the large com¬ 
panies land for settlement or speculation. This aspect of the Ameri¬ 
can invasions of the West was well illustrated by the Free Press when 
it observed that 

. . . numbers of strangers may be seen around the city hotels at 
present wearing broad-brimmed, grey felt hats, fierce mustaches 
and goatees, strange cuts of chin whiskers and other characteristics 
which stamp them as denizens of the neighboring republic. These 
are land buyers and speculators and delegates from intending 
colonists from the states of the Union. They hail from the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, Iowa, Ohio, Missouri and other sovereign 
states and are forerunners of what will probably be a big move¬ 
ment of emigration from those places. These land buyers, it is 
said, will purchase large quantities of the provincial lands and 
will hold them for sale to the people whom they will induce to 
come up here from the South. The land is not being purchased in 
home^eads, but en bloc, and the buyers and' delegates have 
already been out looking over the lands which they propose to 
buy. They have also had one or two conferences with local cabinet 
ministers on the matter and are being taken over the country 
by government agents. The colonization behind this scheme is 
-said to be a large and important one.^ 

It was in the midst of this atmosphere of feverish activity in the 
selling of land that the Canadian Pacific was called upon to formu- 

See Osier, Hammond, and Nanton folders in File No. 5240, Department of 
National Resources, Calgary. Hereafter referred-to as D. N. R. 

^Manitoba Morning Free Press, April tg, 1901.. 
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late its policy with respect to its own lands. As the largest private 
owner of land in the Dominion, thq railway obviously could not be 
indifferent either to the general state of land settlement in the West 
or to the measures adopted by other large landowners in the sale of 
their land. To a, degree, therefore, Canadian Pacific procedure Avas'" 
determined by the conditions prevailing around it. Yet, by virtue of 
its immense landed estate,-’ the railway contributed significantly to 
the determination of those very conditions. Canadian Pacific policy 
influenced, and was influenced by, the larger prairie setting. 

Late in 1896 the land department of tlie railway adopted a,meas¬ 
ure designed to ease the burden of the purchaser and thereby facili¬ 
tate the settlement of the land. Bona fide settlers were to be allowed 
' two years in which to make the first payment on the land.^ As the 
Free‘'Press remarked, the immigrant ordinarily found it sufficiently 
' ‘ difficult to survive the first two or three^seasons without the added 
, .strain of meeting the installments on his purchase. The new regula¬ 
tions of the railway, therefore, were calculated to relieve the pres¬ 
sure during that difficult and trying period. 

'It is not easy to determine the precise effects, if any,’ which this 
provision had upon the laiW sales ,of the company. If one were to 
restrict sufficiently his angle of vision, he might readily conclude 
that the result had been almost immediately beneficial. Sales of 
company land for the yqar showed a sharp increase over those for' 
1895, and, what is. more significant, the gain occurred in the last 
two months of the year, after the new policy had gone into effect. In 
that 60-day period sales were .over 300 per cent in excess of those 
■ for .the corresponding period of the previous year.® 

Doubtless the new regulations were not without their influence in 
'"producing, this sharp ihcrease in sales. It is probable, howeveir, that 
the more optimistic tone resulting from the steady advance in the 
price of wheat in the autumn of 1896 was mainly responsible for the 
improved showing. It is well known that news of the failure (jff the 
Indian wheat crop in August of that year arrested the further feline • 
in the price of the product and started a persistefnt appreciation 
through the remainder of the year. The last week in August wheat 
sold in Chicago at 53 eents per bushel; by the first week in JMbvember 

r Manitoba Morning Free Press, October ay, 1896. 

January 1, 1897. 
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It had risen to go cents. Alexander Dana, Noyes has long since ap¬ 
praised the effect of this advance on the outcome of the election of 
1896 in the United States. It was the matured-judgment of Land 
/Commissioner Hamilton that the rise in the wheat market explained 
-theincmased demand for the company’s lands.i 

, In 1896 the land department of the Canadian Pacific took over 
the administration of the lands of the Canady Northwest Land Com¬ 
pany. Partly because of the increased vigor with which the railway 
pushed the advertising and sale of these lands, partly because of the 
excellent location and selected character of them, and partly because 
of the upturn in the price of wheat, sales of the land company’s 
holdings for the year showed an increase of more than 400 per cent , 
over the previous year. While for statisti’cal purposes the sale of 
this land was not credited to the Canadian Pacific, every acre "thus 
disposed of was of direct benefit to the railway and to its officials, 
who now controlled the destinies of the land comJ)any. Because of 
the close proximity of this land to the main line of the railway, its 
early settlement was of prime importance to the Canadian Pacific. 
Its sale by the land department of the company constituted an in¬ 
tegral part of the colonization campaign which the railway was 
then waging. 

The improved conditions, so clearly indicated by the increased . 
sales of company lands during the closing months of 1896, continued 
throughout the following year. The area disposed of exceeded that 
of the preceding year by about 140 per cent. In tfus improved show¬ 
ing the speculative element had for the moment been reduced to a 
miiiimum. The land had ,been bought by 1,261 different purchasers 
who had taken .an average of 158 acres each, a modest area for the 
prairie and plains region.^ Of the total number of buyers, 239 
came from Great Britain; 74 from other parts of Europe; 95 from 
the United States; and 844 from Canada.® The-preponderance of 
. Canadians undoubtedly reflects not only the results of Canadian 
Pacific efforts to. move people from the eastern provinces to the. 
West; but also the tendency of resident farmers on the prairie, to 
increase their holdings by the purchase of 3,0 adjoining area of 

^Manitoba Morning Free Press, January 1, 1897. 

2/6id., January .1, 1898. 

• ^Ibid. 
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railway land. The attractive lands of the Canada Northwest Land 
Company were also in demand as shown by the fact that the-area 
disposed of was almost double that of the previous year.^ 

This same satisfactory state of affairs continued through the next 
2 years. In 1898 the total number of sales aggregated 1,506, with 
small parcels again predominating.,The land-selling season of 1900 
opened auspiciously. As the Free}Press stated,'“the very good harvest 
of the last year, the excellent prices paid for cereals and produce, 
the active agents in foreign countries, and the untiring advertising 
of the C. P. R., coupled with the faithful accounts sent, by West¬ 
erners to frie'n^ds in other parts” wer^all having their effect.^ Even 
more significant was the increased proportion of sales t^settlers from 
the United States. For these people the Soo Line, a subTidiary of the 
Canadian Pacific, entering the Dominion at Portal and making 
• connection with the parent company at Moose Jaw, offered a con¬ 
venient highway into the new homeland. They, purchased and set¬ 
tled extensively in the North Portal and Weyburn districts, where 
they formed the advance-guard of the greater influx which was to 
follow from the states of the Northwest.- At the same time settlers 
from various^uarters of the world were buying the lands of the 
■ Canada Northwest Land Company in the Moose Mountain, Regina, 
and Moose Jaw country. , ■' '• 

In the spring of 1901 Winnipeg was fairly swarming with land ' 
buyers from the United States, and by the autumn of the same 
year the Canadian PacificJiad definitely embark^jipon;_a policy-of-—” 
selling land in substantiaf tLcts to them.ln^May of that year, th^ 
•.press reported the presenceVn Winnipeg of 60 delegates froiiT^ 
Dakota, Iowa, and Minnesot^ These men contemplated making 
large purchases from the Canadian Pacific with a view to inducing 
farmers from the^eighborhoods to emigrate to the prairie’^3 By 
October the ru^^ American buyers had assumed unprecedented 
proportiDn^Within a single day 20,000 acres of Canadian Pacific 
land was phased by them.^ During the first 18 days of the month, 
SMculators from Iowa, North Dakota, and Missouri purchased 130 
^Manitoba Morning Free Press, January 1. i8q8.- 

-April 7, igoo. . ' 

2/6!d.„May 10, 1901. . . , • 

^/6id., November a, 1901. 
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sections, aggregating 83,090 acres. These lands were located in the 
vicinity of Milestone, Raeburn, Drinkwater, and Yellow Grass, as 
well^as in the region south of Regina.^ For the month of October 
the total sales amounted to 150,000 acres at an average price of 
about $3.00 per acre. While much of this area’was obviously bought 
by actual settlers, the greater portion went to American speculators 
who planned to retail it to settlers. 

As a result of the very active demand for land throughout the sea¬ 
son of 1901, the land department decided upon an increase in prices 
for the following year. Manitoba lands, together with those in 
Assiniboia east of the 3rd meridian, were priced at I3.00 to |6.oo 
per acre, while those west of the meridian, except where^peCial 
conditions dictated otherwise, were offered at $3.00 per acr^<^^espite 
increased sales to speculators, the company still indicated its desire 
for prompt settlement of the land by distinguishing between the 
settler and the speculator. The latter was required to pay for his 
land within 6 years, while the former was allowed 10. 

Between January 1, 1897, and June 30, 1901, the Canadian Pacific 
made net sales of* 1,123,524 -acres from its main line grant and 
367,011 from the Manitoba Southwestern, a total of 1,490,535 acres.® 
As speculation did not run riot until the' ^tumn of 1961, this large 
area represented chiefly sales to actual settlers, new and old, who 
were encouraged to buy because of the marked improvement in the 

business situation in-those years;—,-' 

The speculators who bought so eagerly from the railway during 
the latter part of 1901 were almost wholly of the smaller variety, 
who purchased from. 1 to 10 sections. Fourteen Dakota buyers bought 
70,000 acres,! an average of 5,000 acres per person.^ Not until the 
very end of the year.-^id the large colonization companies come 
forward with their proposals to purchase large blocks of land. Re¬ 
calling with some bitterness their experience with the companies of 
1882, Land Commissioner Griffin, William Whyte, ranking official 
■ of the Canadian Pacific in the West, and Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, 
who had recently succeeded Sir William Van Horne as president, 
^Manitoba Morning Free Press, October tg, 1901. 

2/6id., January 22, 1902. ' - 

? Figures compiled from the Annual Reports of the Canadian' Pacific for those 
^Manitoba Morning Free Press, October 19, 1901. 
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were skeptical with respect to the advances of the American land 
men. The ultimate decision to sell to them was the result btseveral 
important considerations. 

First of all, it was apparent that if t^e Canadian Pacific refused 
to deal with them, the American colonization companies would 
obtain large areas elsewhere in the West, which they would sell to 
American settlers recruited by their organizations in the States. This 
would divert settlement from the company’s lands and retard their 
sale. The alternative was to build up in the States a Canadian 
Pacific organization, which would be both costly and time-c^^^- 
ing. Although the railway had advertised extensively soutlwn the 
boundary, it had never established there land-selling machinery of 
the elaborate nature possessed by the colonization companit^. A 
further factor of importance was the pending decision with respect 
to the proposed irrigation block in southern Alberta. If the company 
were to undertake to develop and colonize'that district, it would 
need promptly to relieve itself of the large area in southern Mani¬ 
toba and Assiniboia.i Probably the most important consideration was 
the uncertainty of the land department of the company with respect 
to the Saleability of some of this land, combined with the calm assur¬ 
ance of the colonization companies that they could sell and settle it. 
Although well served by branch lines of railway and situated in one 
of the older districts of the West, settlement had made little headfey 
in portions of this tract. In places not even the government sections 
had been taken up. Settlers obviously had their doubts with regard 
to this land. But American colonization companies, accustomed to 
risk-taking and experienced in the sale, by high-pressure methods, 
of the marginal lands of the northwestern _states, had no such fears. 
Their confidence led Land Commissioner Griffin to remark with 
regard to the proposed sale of a large tract of doubtful value to one 
of the American syndicates: "If the results are anything like [the 
colonization company) hopes for-the immediate effect will be to 
increase the price of all our Canadian Pacific lands in Southeastern 
Assiniboia south of the .Company’s main line to 15.00 per acre, and 
it is easy to see what this will mean to the Canada Northwest Land 

^905—Xh£,_ district o£ Assiniboia became part of the new province of 
Saskatchewan. ---- 
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Company as well as to the Railway Company.’’^ In short, it was 
good business to give increased value to the better lands of the 
Canadian Pacific by letting the American land syndicates colonize 
the less desirable tracts. The speculative fever was running high and 
the railway would have been the prime loser had it assumed an air 
of su^ior virtue with respect to it at the moment. 

The first of the colonization companies to make an extensive pur¬ 
chase of Canadian Pacific lands was that of Beiseker, .Davidson and 
Martin, three North Dakota business men and land speculators, 
whose energy and success in the colonization of lands in their home 
state had attracted^^he attention of Griffin, the land commissioner of 
the Canadian Pacific. Corifideht that they would achieve an equal 
success in the Canadian West, Griffin urged the high command of 
the railway to enter into a contract with them. On December 3, igor, 
the Executive Committee of the Board of Directors of the Canadian 
Pacific convened in Montreal, gave formal approval to such an agree¬ 
ment, and on December 13 the contract was signed. Beiseker and 
his associates purchased 170,297 acres in mwnships 11 to 15 inclu¬ 
sive, on the Pasqua Section of the Canadian' Pacific line in eastern 
Assiniboia.2 The price was I2.75 per acre, to be paid in 9 equal 
annual installments. 

Beiseker and his fellow speculators then created the Canadian- 
American Land Company, with headquarters in Minneapolis, for 
the exploitation of their purchase. The land company cooperate 
in every conceivable way with agents of the Dominion Government 
in the United States. Its representatives followed in the wake of 
government agents in an effort to transform every favorable impres¬ 
sion into a sal^ Personal solicitation was supplemented by circulars 
and other primted materials sent tp .prospects whose names the 
Dominion off cials supplied. Within five months the land company 
had retailed 1 he entire area to settlers &om the United States. The 
success attending their efforts to colonize these lands, combined with 
the generally^ satisfactory character of their relations with the rail- 
IF. T. Griffin\o E. B. Osier, February 21, 1902, in Secretary’s Office, Montreal. 
This significant leffer shows in detail the considerations which influenced the 
«.&.nadian pacific tofeell to the land companies. * 

^hewffinutes oflthe meeting of the Executive Committee, together with a 
~ copyM.^ contract! are in the Office of the Secretary, C. P- R. Co.,-Montreal. 
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way, caused"Beiseker and Davidson later to be singled out as the 
ones to launch the sale of irrigable lands of the Canadian Pacific in 
Alberta. 

Another important purchaser of Canadian Pacific lands was J. H. 
Haslam,-who had for some time been largely interested in fostering 
the movement of land seekers into southeastern Assiniboia. In De¬ 
cember, 1901, Haslam contracted to pOTchase at $2.50 per acre 
§2,584 acres of railway land adjacent to-The village of Halbrite, south 
of Weyburn on the Soo Line.^ He had already established extensive 
connections with agents in the United States and he promptly built 
up a far-reaching organization in the middle western states, espe¬ 
cially in Iowa and Illinois. 

The most irhportant of the colonization companies dealing in 
Canadian Pacific lands in that portion of Assiniboia was the North¬ 
west Colonization Company. Although it enjoyed the financial sup¬ 
port of a group of Minneapolis bankers and capitalists, tAis company' 
was under the management of O. A. Robertson and F. B. Lynch, two 
of the best known land men of the entire Northwest. Late in 1901 
Robertson opened negotiations with Land Commissioner Griffin of. 
the Canadian Pacific for the purchase of a large area tributary to 
the Soo Line. 'While eager to avail himself of the experience and 
capital of Robertson and his associates, Griffin felt that any agree¬ 
ment with them must- also safeg-uard the interests of the Canada 
Northwest Land Company,'whose'holdings were scattered among 
the railway lands. Since the land company’s sections were held at 
prices considerably higher than the $2.50°per acre which Robertson 
proposed to pay for Canadian Pacific land, they could not be in¬ 
cluded in the area which he proposed to buy. After careful con- 
sidferation by the various parties, an arrangement was effected which 
was satisfactory to all concerned. On April 8, 1902, Robertson signed 
a contract for the purchase of 337,090 acres of Canadian Pacific agd 
Manitoba Southwestern lands at I2.50 per acre.- The interests oK 
the Canada Northwest Land Company were protected by the inclu- 
sioii in- the contract of a clause requiring Robertson to re-sell the 
lands to settlers at not less than $4.00 per acre. With this guarantee, 

' 1 See copy of the contract, Secretary’s Office, Montreal. 

2 The extensive correspondence between Robertson and Canadian Pacific offi- 
.cials is preserved in the Secretary’s Office, as is a copy of the contract. 
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Griffin could be reasonably certain that the 227,000 acres of Canada 
Northwest Land Company land included in the tract could soon be 
sold to settlers at a sufficient price. 

Subsequent purchases in December, 1902, on the account of 
Robertson and of the Northwest Colonization Company covered an 
area of 412,859' acres, bringing the total of Robertson and Lynch to 
approximately 756,000 acres. They lost no time in advertising their 
holdings as “T|he Garden Spot of Canada.” As they said, “with 
millions of acres to choose from, and with long, practical experi¬ 
ence,” they had naturally selected the “very best to be had.”^ Soil, 

' location, drainage, water, railway, and elevator facilities were d6-' 
scribed as all the farmer could desire. While the roseate picture 
painted by Robertson is hard to reconcile with the doubts’,which 
Canadian Pacific officials had once entertained regarding this tract, 
the high-pressure methods of the colonization company brought 
astounding results. By the spring of 1905 the entire area had been 
retailed to settlers from the United States. 

The sales to Haslam, to Beiseker, Davidson and Martin, and to 
the Northwest Colonization Company thus Recount for 1,000,000 
acres disposed of in southeastern Assiniboia in the years 1901-3. This 
' area, together with the 2,200,000 acres sold to the Canada Northwest . 
Land Company, represents 3,200,000 of the 8,500,000 acres contained 
in the main line belt in Manitoba and eastern Assiniboia, and in the 
southern reserves of the Canadian Pacific arid the Manitoba South-, 
western. 

Other large sales to colonization companies between 1902 and 1906 
included 76,765 acres to the Union Trust Company of Toronto;' 
i50>055 acres to the Ontario and Saskatchewan Land Corporation; 
200,004 acres to the Great West Land Company; 116,483 acres to 
the Alberta Central hsfnd Corporation; 127,200 acres to the Alberta 
and Saskatchewan Colonization Company; ,500,000 acres to the 
Western Canada Land Company; and 102,510 acres to the Luse Land 
Company of St. Paul.2 The lands acquired by the last four of these 
companies were located in northern Alberta and represent the first 
serious effort of the, Canadian Pacific tO'Sell and settle that portion 

’‘■'Manitoba Morning Free Press, July 23, l'^3 and May 6, 1905. 

2 These data were compiled from the land records of the Canadian Pacific in the 
'^Department of Natural Resource, Calgary. 
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of the West. As in the case of the^ther companies, these organiza¬ 
tions seem to have sought their settlers chiefly in the United States. 

Although the'early sales to, colonization companies were made at 
the modest fighre of $2.50^per acre, m? price gradually increased as 
land values in the West_^ advanced./Tlius the Luse Land Company 
in jgoG paid $6.00 per acre for itsAand. In the main no settlement 
conditions were attached to the sale of these la^ge tracts, but the 
contract with the Luse Land Company contained the intel'esting 
clause "that the-purchaser shall/within one year of purchase place 
upoa each half section a bona-fide settler, not heretofore a resident 
of Canada and induced to move to Canada by the purchaser.”^ 

Between December, igoi and July, igo6 sales to 13 different coloni¬ 
zation companies accounted for 2,300,000 acres or somewhat more 
-than one-fourth of the net area sold by tThe Canadian Pacific be¬ 
tween i8g7 and igo6. Besides the tracts, ranging upwards from 
40,000 acres, sold to'well-organized companies, tlfe railway disposed 
of a large area in units of a few thousand acres to speculators of the 
smaller variety who lacked the capital necessary to the conduct' of 
a vigorous colonization campaign. The turnover of lands in the 
hands of these men was much less rapid than that held by the great 
companies. 

Although the propaganda of American land companies selling 
CanadigfiDnd in the United States served as an important supple- 
menuto that carried on by the Dominion Government .land other 
agerkies, such uncoordinated activity led to useless expenditure and 
duplication of effort on the part of the different companies. With ^ 
view to obviating this situation there was held at Minneapolis ifl 
January, igo4 a convention of United States land men interested in ' 
the Canadian Northwest. Among the leadih'g spirits were A. D. 
Davidson of the Saskatchewan Valley Land Company, and O. A. 
Robertson and F. B. Lynch of the Northwest Colonization Com- 
pany .2 As a result of the meeting the "Western Canada Immigration 
-Association” was formed. The association was to be the medium for 
pooling the funds of the different companies and for the placing of 
their advertising in the States. Theodore A. Knappen, the Secretary 
of, the Association, was the one-time Associate Editor of the Minne- 

1A copy of the contract is in the Secretary’s Office, Montreal. 

^Manitoba Free Press, January 27, 1904 and Janfiary 30, 1904. 
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apolis Journal, where he had made a specialty of western Canada. 
The land department of the Canadian Pacific, ever eager to en¬ 
courage any step designed to promote the jdevelopment of the prairie 
region, promptly appropriated the sum of $5,000 to the war cliest of 
the organization.! 

This show of aggressiveness in behalf of western Canada soon led 
. to a counter-thrust by those pushing the sale and settlement of lands 
within the states of thfe Northwest. Meeting in. St. Paul ih March, 
1904, they formed “The American Immigration Association'of the 
Northwest.”^ This seems to have been one of the first expressions 
of American concern over the exodus to the Canadian West and 
it presaged a series of organized counter-moves which were to con¬ 
tinue to the outbreak of the World War in 1914, and which ulti¬ 
mately were supported by governors and state legislatures as well as . 
by landowners and chambers of commerce. 

Important as were the sales to speculators, large and small, in the 
years 1901 to 1906, the bulk of the land disposed of by the railway 
in the decade 1897 to 1906 went to actual settlers in the prairie 
provinces. Sales, to settlers numbered 26,241, covering an area in 
excess of 6,000,000 acres.® 

This rush of land buyers and settlers to the West after 1902 
prompted the Canadian Pacific to revise upwafd periodically the 
price of land in small units. In July,-1903 land east of the 3rd 
meridian was priced up to $10 per acre, according to location. While 
the company naturally sought to maintain prices, on a par with 
those charged^by other companies selling land ip competition with-i 
it, it seems clear that the terms governing the payments on its lands 
were more liberal than those offered by competitors. That settlers 
found these terms satisfactory is indicated by the small number of 
cancelled contracts covering landjsold in this period. 

Besides the large area of railway land sold in this era, the land 
department also disposed of more than 750,000 acres of Canada 
Northwest Land Company land at prices averaging substantially 
higher than those realized by the railway company for its land. In 

^ Manitoba'Free Press, March 17, 1904. 

^ Ibid., March 18, 1904. 

^Compiled from the report of William Pearce.'ipai, in archives of the Departi, 
ment of Colonization, Montreal. Pearce based his report on an. analysis of the land 
records of the company in Calgary. 
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igo2 large areas of this land were sold to colonization companies, 
but thereafter sales were made chiefly in sniall tracts to actual 
settlers. 

By 1905 the best of the railway’s lands in the south were gone. 
The main line belt east of Moose Jaw, as well as the large reserves 
in southern Manitoba and southeastern Assiniboia had been sold 
and largely settled. An important chapter in the history of the com¬ 
pany’s land policy had been completed and new ones.were about to 
be written to the west and north. 

So much has been said about the American migration to the 
Canadian West at the turn of the century that it is easy to lose sight 
of the fact that there, was contemporaneously a substantial move¬ 
ment to the prairie from the older provinces of the Dominion itself, 
especially from Ontario. While the American invasion was actively 
encouraged by the Dominion Government and the various land 
companies, as well as by the Canadian Pacific, the exodus from east¬ 
ern Canada was chiefly stimulated by the railway company. In the 
absence of government propaganda, the Canadian Pacific employed 
certain well-defined methods of interesting farmers from Ontario 
and Maritimes/ in the prairie regions. It continued the practice, in¬ 
troduced earlier, of operating home-seekers’ excursions, especially in 
the spring of the year. Thus the Free, Press of April 1, 1898, recorded 
the arrival in Winnipeg of 400 people via the weekly excursion of 
the Canadian Pacific, while the issue of March 24, 1899, told of the 
arrival of 3 train loads of Ontario settlers. During March and the 
first week in April, 1902, over 3,600 settlers went west from Ontario 
by way of these excursions, taking with them 600 car loads of set¬ 
tlers’ effects.! 'j’jijg largest movement ever recorded in an 

equal period of time. In March of the following year trains in 3 
sections were' necessary to accommodate the Ontario home-seekers; 
while in June, 1904, a special train brought 364 Ontarians.® 

At certain seasons of the year, especially at Christmas time, the 
railjWay ran^cursions from the prairie to the East, to enable settlers 
to visit friends and relatives in their old homes. Realizing that thek 
visits afford'ed an opportunity for the farmer to .do some missionary . 
work in behalf of, the West, the land department of the company 

1 Manitoba Morning Free Press, April 8, igos. 

-Ibid., March 13, 1903 and June 17, 1904. 
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sought to supply an incentive for him to speak in support of his 
adopted country. In 1899 department offered a commission of 
|io per quarter section to excursionists selling Canadian Pacific 
lands to actual settlers who would establish themselves within 12 
miles of the excursionist’s residence.^ The results achieved that year 
were deemed sufficiently satisfactory to warrant a repetition of the 
experiment in 1900. 

The home-seekers’'excursiofMr"^^ely advertised in the eastern 
provinces, were supplemented by the work of agents. Sometimes 
these men were chosen because- of their nationality or linguistic 
equipment. Thus- one Klaus Peters of Rosthem was indicated as a 
logical choice for work among Germans and Mennonites in Ontario. 
In 1902 he worked among Germans in Waterloo County and was 
instrumental in starting an important movement of these people to 
Aftona, Gretna, Winkler, Regina, and Rosthern.^ 

The generally improved situation following 1896 is easily illus¬ 
trated by the statistics of immigration and homestead entries. The 
16,835 immigrants entering the Dominion in 1896 increased to 21,716 
the following year, and to 31,900 in 1898.^ A recession in 1900 pre¬ 
ceded an upturn in which the numbers mounted steadily until 1906 
when 189,000 new arrivals' were recorded. With some, fluctuations 
the trend continued upward for the next few years, reaching an all- 
■ time peak of 402,432 in 1913. ' 

Of the total for various years; the percentage coming from the 
United States varied greatly. In 1897 the States accounted for 11 per 
cent, as compared with 52 per cent from the United,Kingdom and' 
37 per cent from "other countries.’’ In 1902, the year in which the 
land and colonization companies were so active south of the 49th 
parallel, 39. pep cent came from the United States, 26 per cent from 
the United Kingdom, and 35 per cent from “other countries.” The 
103,798 who entered Canada from the neighboring republic in 1910 
represented 50 per cent of the total immigration for the ye^. Statis¬ 
tics abundantly confirmed the current impression of an "American 
invasion” of the Canadian West.^ 

1 Manitoba Morning Free Press, November a6, igoo. 

^Itiid., April 8, 1902. 

“ The Canada Year Book (1918), p. 30. 

*Ibid. „ , 
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Of the 49,149 immigrants of 1901; some 25,000“ or"slightly more 
than 50 per cent, were destined for the prairie'regions of Canada.^ 
Of the 402,452 persons entering the Dominion in 1913, somewhat 
more than 157,000 or 34 per cent were bound for that part of the 
country. From 1901 to 1905 inclusive more than half of all immi¬ 
grants gave the prairie provinces as their destination. Between 1906 
and 1914 inclusive, those provinces never-attracted as many as 50 
per cent of the total. Allowing for the inevitable westward drift of 
population within the Dominion, however, it is probable that the 
prairie provinces ultimately received a majority of the newcomers. 

The 1,857 homestead entries of 18,96 were the smallest number 
since 1878. A slight increase in 1897 was more than offset by can¬ 
cellations. Then there began an upswing which continued for 
several years. The 7,426 entries of 1900 mounted to 14,633 in 1902 
and to 31,383 in 1903.2 In 1906 there.were 41,869 entries, with 
11,637-^ancellations, the net entries for the year constituting an all- 
time record. After that year the ratio of cancellations to entries 
increased materially. In 1911 there were 44,479 entries and 22,122 
cancellations;,in 1913 the figures were 33,699 and 17,101 respectively. 

The growth of population on the prairie, so clearly reflected in 
the figures of immigration and land alienation, quickly led to the 
rounding out of the pplitical framework of the Dominion. By 1905 
settlement in the no'rthwest territories had increased sufficiently to 
warrant the creation of the two new provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, with seats of government at Regina and Edmonton respec¬ 
tively. In characteristically frontier fashion these towns quickly 
emerged.from the raw and callow aspect of pioneer communities into 
the more settled state of burgeoning cities, and the trading post 
soon yielded to stately government buildings. 

1/6/d. (1926), p. 174. 

2 Ibid., p. 923. • 
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LAUNCHING THE IRRIGATION 
PROJECT 

T he strong tide of settlement pouring into the Northwest at the 
beginning' of the new century, made it desirable from the point 
of view of both the Dominion Government and the railway that the 
Canadian Pacific lands should be definitely located and the un¬ 
claimed land in the great reserves of the West opened up to the 
settler. The result wa§ the agreement of 1903" by which the railway 
accepted en bloc the large area of dry land tributary to its mam line, 
and stretching, fpam Medicine Hat to Calgary. Having disposed of 
the bulk of its lands in Manitoba and southern Saskatchewan 
through the large sales of 1902, the Canadian Pacific was now in a 
position to concentrate its attention upon the development of its 
proposed irrigation block. 

In finally accepting this area, originally rejected as not "fairly fit 
for settlement,” the officials of the railway were guided by a definite 
and intelligent plap. They could, of course, demand satisfaction of 
,their claims in the more,humid lands of the North, where the settler 
would contribute little to the traffic of the road, or they could accept 
the semi-arid lands, incur ,the great expense incidental to their irriga¬ 
tion, and develop the region to the point where its volume of traffic 
would far excel that of any similar area in western Canada. Enlight¬ 
ened self-interest plainly dictated the latter course. There was, be¬ 
sides, something appealing about the idea of converting this cattle¬ 
man’s kingdom into a region of intensive agriculture which would 
contrast sharply with the more extensive grain farming' so charac¬ 
teristic of other portions of the West. 

Irrigation was noj; a new thing in that portion of the Canadian 
prairie.i As early as 1879 a feeble beginning had been rhade toward 
iThe beginnings of irrigation.development in southern Alberta are fully dis- 
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irrigating land south of Calgary, while three years later an irriga¬ 
tion ditch was constructed hear Lethbridge. Further impetus re¬ 
sulted from th'e settlement of the Mormons a.t Cardston in the late 
eighties. Long accustomed to irrigation in Utah, they were quick to 
perceive the opportunity for developing it in their new home, where 
they practiced it on a small scale. In the same period occurred the 
beginnings of two companies which, when ultimately combined 
to form the Alberta Railtvay and Irrigation Company, became 
a major factor: in the growth of irrigation in the West. One of these, 
the Northwest Coal and Navigation Company, constructed a railway 
line from Medicine Hat to the coal mines on the Belly River; the 
other, the Alberta Railway and Coal Company, built a line from 
Lethbridge to Coutts. As both companies received a" land subsidy, 
the Alberta Railway and Irrigation Corripany found itself in pos- 
sessiion of a land grant of more than a million acres.^ In December, 
1891, the company entered into contracts with two influential 
Mormons, Charles Ora Card and John W. Taylor, for the sale of 
something more than 700,000 acres on terms calling for a rental 
payment of 2 cents per acre for a period of’4 years, followed by the 
^payment of |i.oo per acre, spread over a period 8 years.® With a 
view to facilitating the efforts of Card and Taylor to settle the land, 
apjplication'-was made to P^liament for the enactment of a law 
authorizing the construction and operation of irrigation canals in 
Alberta, south\)f the sbth parallel. The passage of this act in April, 
1893 was followed by the formation of the Alberta Irrigation Com¬ 
pany, which Was to be the, agency for the sfeftlement and irrigation 
of the land. But the inability of the two Mormon promoters to 
interest capital in sufficient quantities to carry out their plans led 
to the cancellation of their contract in 1895. Their efforts, however, 
had not been wholly in vain. Their failure made clear the fact that 
the alternate section method of granting railway subsidy lands was 

cussed in the manuscript study by Sam G. Porter and, Charles Raley, A Brief 
History of the Development of Irrigation in the Lethbridge District. This docu¬ 
ment is in the archives o£ the Department o£ Natural' Resources of the Canadian 
Pacific in Calgary. 

^ For the origin and development of the Alberta Railway and Irrigation Com¬ 
pany and its land grant, see J. ,B. Hedges, The federal Railway Land Subsidy 
Policy of Canada, pp. 85-92. 

2 Porter and Raley, op. cit., p. 18. ■ 
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alformidable obstacle' to irrigation. This dif&ciilty was removed 
\\|ien, after repeated representations by the Alberta Railway and 
Iffiigation Company, ClifiEord Sifton, in .1896, arranged to consoli- 
sj^te the holdings of the company into a solid block.i 

Meanwhile, the Dominion Government was ■ giving increasing 
attention to the problem of irrigation. In. 1893, J. S. Denhis, Chief 
Inspector of Surveys inuhe Department of the Interior, was com¬ 
missioned to visit the western states of the United States for the 
purpose of studying and reporting on the irrigation laws and prac¬ 
tices of that country.2 The following year his report was subnaitted 
to Parliament, where his recommendations were made the basis of 
the Irrigation Act passed by that body in July, 1894. That law has 
been the legal basis of all subsequent irrigation legislation and de- 
, velopment in Canada. 

With the enactment of this legislation and with the removal of 
the alternate section hindrance, the Alberta Railway and Irrigation 
Conipany addressed itself anew to the problem of irrigation. In 1897 
George G. Anderson, an eminent irrigation engineer of Denver, 
Colorado, was engaged to report on the feasibility and cost of an 
irrigation system to serve the company’s lands.® His investigation 
indicated the practicability of diverting water from the St. Mary’s 
River. The following year the actual construction of the, irrigation 
system began, under Anderson’s supervision. The- chief contractors 
for the work were the President and High Council* of Latter Day 
Saints—the Mormon Church—while the sub-contractors,, laborers, 
and teamsters were principally Mormon farmers who 'came to settle 
in that part of the Canadian West. These men were paid, one-half 
in cash and one-half in land, the land with water rights being valued, 
at I3.00 per acre. It was to the settlement of these people that the , 
communities of Sterlihg and Magrath owed their inception.'* 

Among, those who followed the construction of this project with 
friendly interest were various Canadian Pacific officials, especially 
President Shaughnessy. Connecting with the Canadian Pacific main 
line at Dunmore, the Alberta Railway and Irrigation Company, was 

^ Porter and Raley, op. cit. ', p. 17. 

p. 2. - ■ 

^ Ibid., p. i8. 

*lbid. 
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potentially an important feeder-f6i- the former road. .Its future was 
a matter of genuine concern to the Canadian Pacific. In 1898, there- 
.fore, Shaughnessy offered in behalf of his railway a bonus of |ioo,- 
000, to be earned by the Alberta Railway and Irrigation Company, 
according to the number of settlers and the amount of traffic which 
it brought.! Later, on account of the' difficulty of determining these 
items, the Canadian Pacific changed the bonus to ^n outright , grant 
of 15,000 every 6 months, until the total amount had been paid.^ 
Shaughnessy’s company thus became an important patron of the first 
large-scale irrigation undertaking in western Canada. 

Financial assistance was also forthcoming from the tpwn of Leth¬ 
bridge. Fearing that the canal would pass it by, this community con¬ 
tributed $30,900 to guarantee the delivery of water for the irriga¬ 
tion of some 20,000 acres within a radius of 10 miles from the center 
of the town. Construction of the irrigation system progresst^ stead¬ 
ily. Water reached Lethbridge on July 4, 1900; and Magrath and 
Sterling in July of the following year. 

With the completion of the project, thereTemained the more diffi¬ 
cult problem of settling the lands of the company. Aside from the 
Mormon farthers who had occupied the land adjacent to Sterling 
and Magrath, there were few settlers and slight demand for irrigable 
land. Although parties of prospects were brought from all the border 
states, sales were disappointing. The offer of irrigable land at $8.00 
to $10.00 per acre on liberal terms failed to attract the immigrant. 
Even the inducement of the free use of the land' for 2 years, with 
the option then to purchase, availed little.^ The elements seemed to 
have conspired against the company. Throughout the period of con-. 
struction the rainfall had been abnormally heavy. Clients brought 
to view the land were prone to remark that the country needed 
drainage rather than irrigation. That the region was in the midst of 
one of the periodic wet cycles, culminating in 3 distinct floods and 
a total precipitation of 28 inches in 1902, the potential settler did 
not appreciate. That this period of abundant rainfall beginning in 
1895 was certain to be followed by a dry cycle, as the favorable sea- 

i/6»d. . ' , ' ’ > 

2 Ibid. 

2 For a discussion of the difficulties encountered in the sale and settlement of 
the land see Porter and Raley, op. cit., pp. 25-30. . 
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sons of.,, the early eighties had preceded the droughts of the late 
eighties, he also failed to realize. The dry years at that time had sup¬ 
plied the initial impulse to Irrigation in th^W^t and to the enact¬ 
ment of the legislation by Parliament in the nineties. A recurring 
dry cycle would dispel all doubts as to the need of irrigation in the 
Lethbridge district. Despite initial discouragements the company 
worked faithfully during the years 1902-12 and h&d achieved sub¬ 
stantial results in land settlement when it was taken over by the 
Canadian Pacific in the latter year. 

While the Alberta Railway and Irrigation Company struggled to 
make a success.of its venture, the Canadian Pacific was launching its 
irrigation project on a scale which promised to dwarf all similar 
undertakings in Canada and, perhaps, in the United States. With a 
compact block of something more than 3,000,000 acres, an area in 
excess of that of Connecticut, the company, was to attempt to develop 
diversified farming under the more certain conditions which irriga- 
tion seemed to guarantee. Here, it was hoped, wheat would yield to 
alfalfa, stock growing, and intensive farming. 

The problem confronting the Canadian Pacific was almost unique 
in the annals of railway colonization. Not only must it colonize irri¬ 
gable lands but it must colonize them alone and unaided. Where 
railway lan.ds_were scheduled in alternate sections they in a measure 
sold themselves. The forces and agencies which drew settlers to the 
government sections attracted them also to those , of the railway. 
Purchases by farmers living on government lands accounted for large 
areas-sold by the railways. Within the • irrigation block, however, 
where the railway owned both the even- and odd-numbered sections, 
there were no government lands to draw colonists, no agencies,-pub¬ 
lic dr private, engaged in publicizing the region. The progress of 
settlement must depend upon the efforts of the Canadian Pacific 
alone. The company must bring the buyers to Alberta^ sell them the 
land, and teach them to farm.' 

This block of land was situated- between the Red Deer River on 
the north and the Bow River on the south, and extended from the 
eastern boundary of Range 11, west of the 4th meridian to the 5th 
meridian, about one mile east of Calgary.^ Its maximum extent from 

^ In order to have the lands in 9 compact block the Canadian Pacific purchased 
101,823 Hudson’s Bay Company sections within the irrigation block. 
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east to west was about 180 miles, and it was void of settlement except 
for the village of Gleichen, a shipping point for the cattle interests. 

The Canadian Pacific promptly established in Calgary headquar- 
ters -for the development of the irrigation project and placed J. S. 
Deniiis in charge, aa Superintendent of Irrigation. Dennis ha^ long 
and varied experience in the West, in the service of both the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior and the Hudson’s Bay Company. A firm believer 
in the efficacy of irrigation and possessed of very definite ideas as to 
how the irrigation block should be developed as an asset to the 
company and the Doininion, he was well fitted for the task he was 
about to undertake. 

For convenience in administration and •construction, the company 
divided the irrigation block into three sections, Eastern, Central and 
Western, each comprising about 1,000,000 acres.^ It was the original 
hope of the company officials that approximately half of the total 
area of the blockj or 1,500,000 acres, would prove to be irrigable. 
The company planned, however, to complete the western section of 
“the block before proceeding to the construction “of the remaining 
sections. In 1904 the main canal leading from the Bow River east 
of Calgary was located and placed under construction, and in 1905 
secondary canal A was located. The plans called for a main canal 
18 miles in length,' with 150 miles of secondary canals, and dis¬ 
tributing ditches a^;regating about 80 0 m iles. According to the 
original estimates about 300,000-acres nTtfie^M^tern section were 
irrigable.2 ^ 4 

In designing the system it was the aim of the company to provide 
a maximum number of combination farms with-ah approximately 
equal area of irrigable and non-irrigable land. The company classi¬ 
fied as irrigable only those lands lying at a lower elevation than the 
point of delivery, whereas the general classification of irrigable land 
in other systems comprised all land at a lower, level than the dis¬ 
tributing canal from which the water was drawn.® As a result, in 
the western section.a large area was classed as non-irrigable which 
in other systems would have been regarded ^ irrigable. This method 

1 Dennis to Charles DriilKwater, Secretary, C. P. R.,'August 15, 1905. File. No. 

. 336, D. N. R. ‘ " 

2/bid. ■ . . 

2 Leo G. Denis and James .White, “Water Powers of Canada," Commission of 
Conservation—Canada: Ottawa, 1911, pp. 299-3PO. 
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of classification theoretically made possible a maximum of combina¬ 
tion farms."' , ’ , - - 

As soon as construction of the western section was under way, the 
officials gave their attention to the question of the temporary use to 
■be made of the land in the central and eastern sections, pending the 
extension of the canal system to those areas. This region constituted 
the last remaining refuge of the range cattle industry in Canada. In, 
1903 there were within the confines of the irrigation block 152 
ranches leased by the Department of the Interior for grazings pur- 
poses.i Such leases, covering both odd- and even-numbered sections, 
were in great demand by the cattlemen, the more so in view of the 
fact that government land in other parts of the West was subject to 
homestead entry. When the Canadian Pacific agreed to accept the- 
land in the irrigation block, it was naturally besieged by the ranchers 
who desired leases from the company. - , 

Eager as was the Canadian Pacific to obtain whatever revenue it 
could from this land, the procedure to be adopted required careful 
consideration. Thought had to be given to the question as to whether 
the leasing of the land would render it liable to taxation under 
Section 16 of the syndicate contract of 1881. After prolonged discus¬ 
sion of this point, it was finally decided that the company might 
safely lease the lands, provided the lessee was given the opportunity 
to purchase the land when it was placed on sale. In the spring of 
1907 a total of 721,000 acres ■within the irrigation block were held 
under lease at 4 cents per acre.2 While this tenure of the cattlemen 
was insecure, and could last only until the company was prepared 
to extend irrigation to the land, it represented the last stand of a 
vanishing industry in the faqe of the advance of the agricultural 
frontier. 

As the classification of land in the western section of the irrigation 
block proceeded, increased attention, of necessity, was given to the 
formulation of policies governing the sale of the land. Within a few 
months Dennis was able to report-that some 98,000 acqes in Ranges 
28 and 29 west of the 4th meridian were of greater elevation thanthe- 
irrigation canal and, therefore, could not be irrigated. Upon his 

iFileNo. 441,D. N. R. 

2 Ibid. According to statement by Dennis to Charles Drinkwater, August 15, 
1905, 700,000 acres were covered by grazing leases at that time. File No. 336.. 
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recommendation, these lands were placed on sale as grazing lands, 
at prices ranging from $4.50 to $5,00 per acre.^ Payment was to be 
made one-axth in cash and the balance in 5 equal instalments at 
6 per cent interest. As an inducement for the cattlemen to stock the 
land, an extension of 1 year was allowed for the second payment, 
when the purchaser placed on the land at least 1 head of cattle for 
each 20 acres purchased.2 

Although within a year about 45,000 acres had been sold in small 
tracts on these terms, the company soon resorted to methods of sale" 
which it regarded as more advantageous to it. Since the Middle West 
of the United States, as well as western Canada, fairly teemed with 
land companies which habitually acquired large areas of land to 
retail to actual settlers, it was natural that the company should turn 
, to them. Elsewhere in. the West it had sold land wholesale to such 
organizations, and it now adopted a similar policy with respect to 
land in the irrigation block. 

Among the land companies with which the railway had done busi¬ 
ness was a Dakota syndicate which functioned under various names 
at different times, but of which one A. J. Sayre was a leading mem-„ 
ber. This company had not only engaged extensively in the 
colonization of Canadian Pacific lands in the High River district of 
Alberta, but it had also settled a large area of the railway’s land 
along the Soo Line in the Weyburn and Milestone sections of south¬ 
eastern Assiniboia. Early in 1905 these men, under the name of the 
Calgary Colonization Company, purchased about 54,000 acres in the 
irrigation block, at the price of I5.00 per acre.® 

Although Dennis had-originally regarded these lands as primarily 
suited for grazing purpose’s, it was the; plan of the colonization com¬ 
pany to retail them as agricultural lands to actual settlers; and, under 
a favorable climatic cycle, plus the influence of the “dry farming” 
idea, the land was disposed of to prospective wheat farmers. As, an 
inducement to the colonization company to resell to those who 

^Dennis to.Sir Wm. Whyte, Assistant to.President; November 11, 1903, File No. 
301, D. N. R. Also extract from minutes of the Board of Directors. C. P. R.. 
December 14, 1903, File No. 301, D. N. R. -• 

2 Ibid. 
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would improve the land, it was to receive a rebate of 25 cents per 
acre on each section retailed to an actual settler.^ 

The colonization company promptly established headquarters in 
Calgary and called, to its service the extensive agency organization it 
had previously built up in the middle western states. The Canadian 
Pacific, on its part, cooperated in the work by providing free trans¬ 
portation for the .agents of the colonization company who were 
bringing in settlers from beyond the border. So successful were Sayre 
and his associates that within a few weeks they increased their pur¬ 
chases to some 80,000 acres, while by June of 19P5 they sought-to 
•purchase all the non-irrigable land outside the irrigable district 
tributary to secondary canal A at $6.00 per acre on a 10-year contract. 
In recommending the sale of this tract of about 100,000 acres, Dennis 
commented favorably upon their agencies in the States, and observed 
that they were selling on an average of 5 sections per week to actual 
settlers from the United States, “many of whom have already com¬ 
menced extensive improvements on the lands purchased.” In the 
opinion of Dennis it was fortunate for the Canadian Pacific that the 
Sayre group had interested themselves in Alberta lands.® 

The optimism of Dennis was not entirely shared by Sir William 
Whyte, Vice-President, in charge of western lines at Winnipeg, who 
thought the railway company should proceed more slowly and cau¬ 
tiously. Whyte thought that, in any event, no action should be taken 
upon this latest request until more complete reports were at hand in' 
regard to the lyork accomplished thus far by the colonization com¬ 
pany.® Such reports were soon forthcoming and revealed that, of the 
80,000 acres purchased, the company had sold 72 sections to actual, 
settlers; that sales-had averaged' three-quarters of a section per per¬ 
son, the largest single sale being 2 sections. The cost of selling the 
land, including advertising and commissions to agents, was I3.00 
per acre. On the lands thus far sold the colonization company had 
realized about $11.00 per acre, giving it a net profit of some $3.q9j 
per acre. Western Canada was indeed a paradise for the land 
speculator! 

With reluctance Whyte finally consented to the sale of the new 
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acreage, but when the contract was finally drawn up it was found 
that but, 65,000 acres were available in the tract. By the terms of this 
agreement the colonization company received a discount of 50 cents- 
per acre for each section sold to an actual settler. By a further pur¬ 
chase of about 10,000 acres in March of 1906 the tO|tal taken by the 
company within a period of 15 months was brought to almost .160,000 
acres.i Unobniably the irrigation block, was becoming, well and 
favorably known, especially in the United States. This was at the 
cost, however, ,of an enormous tribute which the colonization com¬ 
pany was exacting from the settler. A price of $11.00 per acre for 
raw lands, incapable of irrigation, seems difficult to justify for that 
time. Yet, to the railway, the necessity of starting a movement of 
people into the district and, to the colonization company, the desire 
for speculative profit seemed to be a sufficient reason for exorbitant 
retail prices. ‘ " 

Thus far our discussion has been confined to the airangements 
made by the Canadian Pacific for the sale of non-irrigable land in 
the irrigation block, but so situated as to be unsuitable for use with 
irrigable land in so-called ‘^combination” farms. Meanwhile Dennis, 
Whyte, and Shaughnessy ^ere grappling with the problem of deter¬ 
mining the means by which the irrigable land was to be sold. This 
was a subject which called for the most careful consideration. Since 
irrigation farming required a knowledge of a special technique, c 
common sense seemed , to dictate that a special appeal be made to 
people familiar with that technique. On the other hand, people 
already established as successful irrigation farmerSTvere not likely to 
move in large numbers. History does not record mass migrations of 
farmers from successfully irrigated areas. In the end the company 
was forced to colonize the land chiefly with farmers inexperienced 
in irrigation, and to provide the necessary instruction in farming 
under new conditions. 

Once the railway company had decided on the kind of people it 
was to seek,' there remained the question as to methods by which it 
should endeavor to attract them. It could build up its own special 
sales force and agency organization in various quarters of the world, 
or it could avail itself of existing organizations and agencies \vhich’ 

1 Memorandum by J. S. Dennis, March a8, 1906, File No. 208, Section 2, 

D. N. R. 
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would guarantee to the railway a minimum price for its in-igable 
land. If the latter method offered the advantage of relieving the 
railway of an added burden and responsibility, it was no less open 
to the objection that it pxacted a needless toll frdm the very farmer 
it sought to establish on the land, and thereby increased the hazard 
under which he labored. Despite"its undeniable shortcoroings, how¬ 
ever, this was the method which the Canadian Pacific first tried. ■ 
In June of 1905 Dennis received a proposition'from T. L. Beiseker 
and C. H. Davidson, two North Dakota land men who in 1902 had 
purchased large areas from the Canadian Pacific in southeastern 
Assiniboia. They offered to join with A. J. Sayre in forming a com¬ 
pany for the sale of irrigable and non-irrigable land served by sec¬ 
ondary canal A. This area comprised 110,000 acres of irrigajile 'larid' 
and 30,000 of non-irrigable land. They were prepared to net the 
Canadian Pacific $i 1.00 an acre for the irrigable land, and $6.00 per 
acre for the non-irrigable, and, as evidence of their good faith,'“ 
offered to deposit $10,000 to be forfeited by them in the event of 
fadufe.to carry out the terms of the contract.^ 

The Inaction of Dennis to this proposal was wholly favorable. 
These men had made such an excellent record in- colonizing Ca¬ 
nadian Pacific lands in eastern Assiniboia as well as in the irrigation 
Mock, .were prepared to invest money so freely in the Calgary dis¬ 
trict for the construction of grain elevators aS;id other improvements, 

, and were,so well known^ia the United States, that, in his opinion, 
their proposition had everything to recommend it.^ The railway 
should capitalize on tlm expgfienc^and efforts of these men instead 
of attempting to build-up a rivahorgani^ipn of its own. 

As usual. Sir WilliamAVliyte was less favorably impressed by the 
' proposal. He observed that other land companiesi selling r^Iway land 
guaranteed a ininimum price to thp railway ^d shared with it 
, everything in excess thereof.® He was troubled, too, by the $ii.oo 
• guarantee'for irrigable land when the Alberta Railxyay’Snd Irri^- 
tion Company wa^^eceiving as much as $i-8.oo per acr^pr its land.'* 
In an effort to resolve Whyte’s doubts, Dennis could reply that the 
,}B,eiseker,_Davidson and\Sayre to Dennis, June 20,1905, File No. sssl'Bection 1, 
D. N. R. Sayre was at the head of the Calgary Colonization Conipany.\ 

2 Dennis to Whyte; June 2f\ 1905, File No. 355, Section t, D. N. R. \ 

2 Telegram, W.hyte tp Dennis, June 24, 1905, ibid. ; , \ 

< Telegram, •'VVilyte to'Dennis,''July 5;-1,905, ibid. - ---- 
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irrigation project of tfje latter company was older and better known 
than that of the Canadian Pacific; and that its demonstrated success 
enabled it to obtain higher prices for its land. Dennis was coiivinced 
that very large expenditures would be required to start a movement 
to the irrigable lands of the Canadian Pacific, and that for the first 
year at least the Dakota syndicate would be unable to net anything 
above the $11.00 guaranteed.to the railway.^ 

Whyte, however, remained obdurate. After consultatioa, with 
President Shaughnessy, he suggested that the contract should cover 
not more than 36,000 acres; that if the group were successful in the 
sale of this area, a further agreement could be paade for them to 
handle a larger tract. He added that “we,must. al>y;a.ys.,.beur, in.mind, 
too that," as "business men, we expect to receive profit not only on 
the irrigation investment but on the lands themselves, or in other 
words, the profit on the money put i'nto the irrigation canal must 
be. in addition to the value in themselves of the lands affected by 
irrigation, and then there will be the value to be received for non- 
.irrigated lands.”2 

Meanwhile, Beiseker, Davidson, and Sayre were proceeding with 
the organization of their new c6mpany in anticipation of the ac¬ 
ceptance of their terms. Taking the name Canadian Pacific Irriga¬ 
tion Cqlonization Company, they had arranged for the establishment 
of a large experimental or demonstration farm at Gleichen, which 
was to be brought to a high state of cultivation in 1906, and to which 
prospective land buyers” could be taken in order that they might 
observe the possibilities of irrigation farming! Another demonstra¬ 
tion farm was to be established at Langdon. They had engaged the 
services of one of the best land men in the United States to serve as 
superintendent of their l^^^gency in Calgary at a salary of $12,000 
per year .3 

Dennis now wrote to Whyte that these men were unwilling to 
undertake the sale of 30,000 acres; that they contemplated a large 
initial expenditure for establishing agencies, issuing literature, bring¬ 
ing in delegates, and for demonstration work; and that they would 

^Dennis to Whyte, June 26, 1905, ibid. 

2 Whyte to Dennis. July t8, 1905, File No. 355, Section 1, D. N. R. 

* Sayre to Dennis, August 9, 1905, ibid. 
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make no profit on the first 30,000 acres.^ They must, therefore, have 
the larger acreage originally asked for, Dennis reiterated that the 
group were prepared to invest a million dollars in the irrigation 
block, a fact of great significance iii the development of an impor¬ 
tant project. 

The importunity of Dennis eventually convinced Whyte, who, in 
turn, won Shaughnessy over to the idea, and on September i, 1505 
the Executive Committee of the Canadian Pacific Board authorized 
that a contract for the larger area be entered into. A point which 
weighed heavily in favor of the approval of the committee was the 
activity of the company in building elevators “to induce and meet 
the requirements of settlement.’" 

While the Canadian Pacific officials regarded the sale of lands in 
the irrigation block as-a business proposition in which the railway 
would realize on both the land and the irrigation in^iestment, they 
were none the less primarily interested in the colonization of the 
land and the development of a producing area rather than in land 
sales as such. The sale of the land at a satisfactory price was not of 
itself enough; if sold only to speculators, the great objective of the 
railway would be defeated. This concern for prompt and successful 
settlement and cultivation .of the land is clearly shown in a letter of 
-Dennis to the C. P. I. C. Co., in which he said, “Our desire is that as 
far as it is possible to do so, each quarter section of irrigable land 
should have at least a quarter section of non-irrigable land attached 
to it. . . . Every effort should be made to dispose of all non-irrigable 
land in a district in conjunction with sales of the irrigable land. I 
would also point out that in our opinion no one individual should 
be encouraged to undertake to farm more than 160 acres of irrigable 
land. Irrigation farming req^uires a great deal of labor and a quarter 
section will, it is thought, prove to be big enough for the ordinary 
farmer to handle, particularly if he has an additional quarter sec- 
■ tion of non-irrigable land to look after.’’® This same concern for the 
successful Combination of irrigable and non-irrigable land is found 
in the contract which was finally entered into between the Canadian 

1 Dennis to Whyte, August 14, 1905, ibid. 

2 See extract from minutes of meeting of Executive Committee of Board of 
Directors of C. P. R. Co. held in Montreal, September 1, 1905, File No. 355, Sec¬ 
tion 1, D. N..R. 

»Dennis to C. P. I. C. Co., November sg, 1905, ibid. 
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Pacific and the C. P. I. G. Co. on November 1, 1905. The contract 
covered 110,000 acres of irrigable land “and such non-irrigable lands 
as may be grouped with and attached to -the irrigable lands by the 
railway company.”- 

This contract did not provide for the sale of the land to the 
C. P. I. C. Co. By it the railway company merely constituted the 
colonization company its "sole and exclusive agent for the term of 
three years from the. 31st day of December, 1905,” for the sale of 
the specified lands. The purchaser of land through the C. P. I. C. Co. 
entered into a contract with the railway company. The function of 
the Beiseker-Davidson group was to obtain purchasers of Canadian 
Pacific land, to guarantee to the railway $11.00 and |6.oo for irrigable 
and non-irrigable land respectively, and to retain as profit all pro¬ 
ceeds in excess of those figures. One-tenth of the purchase price must 
be^paid by the buyer at the execution of the contract, the balance in 
not, more than 9 equal annual installments, with interest at 6 per 
cent.i By the terms of the contract full power was reserved to Dennis, 
as Superintendent of Irrigation, to. maintain- strict oversight of the 
work of the company, and to terminate‘.fhe agreement upon 15 days’ 
notice in the event of dissatisfaction with its methods or results. 

The C. P. I. C. Co. was essentially one of the many colonization 
companies which were then operating extensively in the Canadian 
West. Some of these organizations bought land outright, while others 
merely served as selling agents, as did the Beiseker-^Davidson Com¬ 
pany in this particular instance. The company naturally arranged 
to establish an organization in the United States, Great Britain, and- 
Canada. The usual procedure was to select one general agent in a 
given territory, who in turn organized a force of sub-agents. The 
general agency was ordinarily held by a prominent real estate or 
land company, with an abundant experience in land selling cam¬ 
paigns. Beiseker and his associates seem not to have appreciated the 
fact that in attempting the sale of irrigable land they were under¬ 
taking a task essentially different from that which had confronted 
them and other land companies in the past. One might have sup¬ 
posed that they would concentrate more especially oji those portions 
of' the American West where knowledge of irrigation, was common. 
Instead, they proceeded as if selling humid lands. 

^For contract, see File No. 355, Section 1, D. N. R. 
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By May of 1906 the company had 90 general agents in Minnesota, 
Michigan,^ Illinois, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Utah, Iowa, 
North Dakota, California, Ohio, Missouri, Idaho, Oklahoma, Wis¬ 
consin, and Massachusetts, together with several in the provinces of' 
Canada.! The best results had been obtained in Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Idaho, of which only the latter was an irrigation state. In 
August the company reported that the movement of land seekers 
from the United States had been delayed by the harvest season, but 
that arrangements were being made for tourist cars to transport 
groups of buyers to Calgary. In Colorado two such parties were being' 
formed. The Nebraska agents, of whom there were now upwards of 
50, reported excellent, prospects and promised to forward groups of 
buyers every week,through the autumn season. Equally sanguine 
were the reports emanating from Utah. It was the belief of the 
company that 30,000 acres of irrigable land would be disposed of 
before the season closed. With a view to facilitating the actual occu¬ 
pation and cultivation of the land, the cpmpany was operating 
steam breaking outfits in the Gleichen district, so that the land 
would be ready for spring planting by the settler.^ 

Whatever the prospects of the company may'have been at this 
time, Dennis was far from pleased with the way things were going. 
He was dissatisfied -with everything from the front office to the 
agency organization. He found fault with the quantity and diaracter 
of the advertising, the area of land sold during the previous six 
months, and with the demonstration farms which were supposed to 
provide object lessons in the art of irrigation.^ 

A short time later Dennis centered his fire upon other features 
of the company’s policy. A flat price had,been placed upon both the 
irrigable and non-irrigable land, $25.00 for the former and $15.00 
for the latter. Ndn-irrigable land was being sold without an attached 
area of irrigable land, a practice which Dennis feared would render 
difficult the sale of the irrigable land at a later time.'* Dennis rejected 
the contention of the company that buyers who were really inclined 
to purchase irrigable land would invest at $25.00 per acre as readily • 

! C. H, Davidson, President, C. P. I. C. Co., to Dennis, May k, iqo6. File No. 
355, D. N. R. ■ 10^. 

2 C. H. Davidson to Dennis, August 3, igo6. File No. 355, Section 1, D. N. R. 

2 Dennis to C. P. I. C. Co., August 4, 1906, ifcid, 

^Dennis to Davidson, September ig, 1906, ibid. ■ 
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as at $20,000, and he disposed with equal dispatch of the argument in • 
favor of the flat price, namely, that it was the practice of land com¬ 
panies generally, and that after the best lands had been sold at that 
price the remaining ones were then offered at a lower figure. Dennis 
believed, the land should be priced according to quality, location, 
proximity to the railway, etc., and he suggested that for the present 
the maximum prices should be $20.00 and $10.00 respectively for 
irrigated and non-irrigated land. In his opinion land sales were pro¬ 
ceeding so slowly that price reductions were necessary in order to 
stimulate greater activity on the part of land buyers. Such action was 
the more necessary in view of the failure of the company to develop 
adequately the demonstration farms which had been promised. 

In September, 1906, the criticisms of Dennis resulted in the em¬ 
ployment of a new and capable manager of the C. P. I. C. Co., C. W. 
Peterson, who Cooperated readily with Dennis with a view to* cor¬ 
recting some of the existing evils. At the suggestion of Dennis, Peter¬ 
son devoted the next few months to the advertising and sales 
departments, to a revision of existing agencies and the creation of 
new ones, and to the employment of capable travelling agents. By 
the following spring reorganization of the agencies was completed 
and was described in detail by Peterson in an interesting report to 
Dennis, a document of sufficient significance, as a description of the 
organization employed by the large colonization companies then 
active in western Canada, to warrant careful examination. 

In Great Britain the company’s chief representative was A. E. 
Moore, who later entered and long continued in the service of the 
Canadian Pacific in the British Isles.^ Moore’s entire time was 
devoted to the perfecting of the organization in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Headquarters of the agency was in Dublin. Three general 
agencies were located in eastern Canada: the Union Trust Company 
of Toronto, Telfer and Osgood in Montreal, and the Trust and 
Guarantee Company in Toronto. The Union Trust Company had 
.appropriated $12,000 for general agency and publicity work in con¬ 
nection with the irrigation enterprise and it had agreed to devote the 
entire attention of its land department to the sale of lands in the 

^ The-agency organization-of the company. is‘'descrjbed in detail in the letter 
of C. W. Peterson. General Manager, C. P. I. C. Co., to J. S: Dennis. April 29, 
-1907. ibid. 
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irrigation block. It employed 5 men on salary and expense for 
soliciting purposes. In the province of Quebec Teller and Osgood 
were'devoting their entire time to the work. Nor was western Canada 
neglected; in view of the 3 general agencies in British Columbia. 

East and south of the Ohio River, in the United States, agencies 
were located at Port Chester, New York, Boston, Beaver Falls, 
Pennsylvania, and Lexington, Kentucky, Due to the factor of high 
transportation costs, less effort had been made to cultivate this field 
than others. In the Old Northwest the general agency was that of 
Strong, Nichols & Covell of Chicago. This firm maintained a salaried 
force of 6 men who devoted their undivided attention to the work. 
In addition, there were more than 100 sub-agencies actively en¬ 
gaged in this area. ■ • 

The Canadian Pacific Irrigation Colonization Company main¬ 
tained an inspector of agencies in Iowa on salary and expense, to¬ 
gether with a large number of general and local agencies. Brubaker 
and Kirkwold of Minneapolis, the general agents for southern 
Minnesota, were exclusively concerned with the irrigable ■ lands. 
Besides their 104 sub-agencies, they maintained a corps of sales 
solicitors on the road, Walsh and Law, of Cookston, were in charge 
of northern Minnesota, with 3 members of the firm solely identified 
with the sale of Alberta land, and with a large list of sub-agents. 

North and South Dakota each counted 3 general agencies, while 
a general agency and 27 sub-agencies were located in Montana. 
There was also, a salaried agent at Butte whose special duty it was 
to canvass the Deer Lodge Valley, a potentially fertile field from 
which to draw irrigation farmers. Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri 
constituted the territory allotted to the Shedd Realty Company of 
Omaha, which, to date, had been the most successful agent of the 
C. P. I. C. Co. Five members of the firm gave all their time to the 
work, while they at the same time maintained a force of field men 
and 50 sub-agents. 

As a leading irrigation state, Colorado had received special atten¬ 
tion. Four general agencies were exclusively engaged in the work, 
with 12 men in the'field, travelling incessantly. There were also 2 
salaried men in the state who served as organizers of new agencies. 
A general agency in charge of the work in Idaho and Utah had the 
assistance of 2 salaried travelling agente. In the Pacific Northwest 
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2 men were giving their whole time to organization work. The 
Ferrier*Brock Company 6£ San Francisco were the general agents for 
California. They maintained 4 travelling agents and a Canadian 
Land Department for the sole purpose of pushing the sale of land 
' in the Calgary area. Some 25 new agencies were to be established in 
the Pacific Coast area. , , 

Realizing the importance of establishing foreign Colonies in the 
irrigation block as nuclei of further growth and development, the 
company had not neglected this important opportunity. It had 
opened a special agency at Buffalo for the purpose of conducting a 
campaign among Polish and German settlements in the eastern 
states. Arrangements were also being made to open an office near 
Castle Garden in New York, with a view to interesting newly-arrived 
immigrants in the possibilities of irrigation farming. While one must 
applaud the impulse which prompted thisTnterest in foreign colo¬ 
nies, one may well question the judgment which dictated the choice 
of the eastern states as the particular field for the expression of this 
interest. Under ordinary conditions much more was to be hoped for 
from foreign colonies recruited in the middle and far western states, 
where farming conditions were not unlike those in Alberta. 

At that time the C. P. I. C. Co. was expending $1,700 per month 
in salaries for travelling inspectors of agencies. The staff members 
of the general agencies and sub-agencies in the United States, all 
operating on a commission basis, numbered 50 and 600 respectively. 
All told, this was an imposing organization, covering completely the 
areas from which prospective settlers must come. Of its efficacy as a 
means of advertising southern Alberta there could be no question. 
Whether the results in actual- buyers and settlers would be com¬ 
mensurate with the effort, only time could tell.. 

This far-flung agency system, however, represented merely one- 
aspect of the campaign which was being waged for immigrants. In 
considerable measure the function of the army of agents was to fol¬ 
low up and' culti^e an interest which had already been aroukd 
through the advertising and publicity efforts which were directed 
from the head office of the C. P. I. C. Co. in Calgary. During the 
year 1906 the company had spent $26,548 for advertising, and in 
April, 1907, it had advertisements under contract involving an addi¬ 
tional expenditure of $16,554, a total of $43,000 in some 15 months. 
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Advertisements of the company appeared regularly in 37 American 
papers and 9 Canadian, all chosen because of their circulation among 
the farming classes who constituted the potential immigrants. De¬ 
scriptive literature and pamphlets came from the press in large 
volume, to be mailed to those whose-curiosity had been aroused by 
the advertisements apd to be scattered broadcast by the agency 
organization. ' V \ ■ ' 

To reinforce me printed and spoken word with evidence of a more 
substantial nature, the two demonstration farms, with which Dennis 
had at first been, so displeased, had been revamped under the direc¬ 
tion of expert iiVigationists from the United States. Crops of all 
kinds were to be raised by irrigation, affording the desired object 
lesson to the would-be settler, and guaranteeing the necessary in¬ 
struction to those who actually settled in the irrigation block. 

In order to make certain that ihe clients rounded up by the 
agency organization in the United States did not fall prey to the 
wiles of rival land interests, the company had provided two private 
tourist cars, operating from Chicago and Denver, in which the land 
seeker travelled to Calgary in charge of a company agent. Two addi¬ 
tional cars were to be installed, one in Ontario and the other on the 
Pacific Coast. Business was expected to justify fortnightly trips by 
the four cars. 

That the company was sparing no expense was shown by the fact 
that within a period of 15 months it had Expended |2ao,ooo in an 
effort to sell the land.i Of this sum, $67,000 represented commissions 
paid to agents; salaries and travelling expenses accounted for 
$41,000; and the cars and their operating expenses had cost about 
$30,006.2 In tije same period of time the sales of irrigable land had 
slightly less than 23,000 acres, while those of non-irrigable 
amounted to 14,000 acres, indicating clearly that the plan of Ca¬ 
nadian Pacific officials for the association of the two kinds of land 
in combination farms had not been entirely realized.® 

To appreciate the difficulty of stimulating a demand for land for 
irrigation purposes, one needs but to contrast this acreage with the 
much larger area of so-called “dry lands” which the Calgary Coloni- 

1 Dennis to Shaughnessy, April 30, 1907, File No. 355, Section i, D. N. R. 

2 Ibid. 

^Ibid. ... 
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zation Company had sold in the irrigation block in about the same 
length of time. Doubtless the successful sale of these lands, together 
with the willingness of men to gamble W the vagaries of the weather 
rather than assume the arduous and exacting, duties of irrigation, 
retarded the sale of the lands tributary to secondary canal A, where 
Dennis hoped for thriving communities utilizing both irrigable and 
non-irrigable land. 

Small as had been the sales by the C. P. I. C. Co., Dennis was in¬ 
clined to feel that there had been certain extenuating circumstances 
which explained the situation. The winter and spring of 1906-7 in 
southern Alberta had been particularly severe and unfavorable. From 
• early November to mid-April snow had blanketed the country, in 
contrast to the normal year when February alone prohibited land¬ 
selling activity. Many parties brought to Calgary in the hope of a 
change in the weather had been sent home without inspecting the 
land, while many other visits arranged for had to be cancelled, with 
the result that winter and spring had been virtually a total loss so far 
as land sales were concerned. Furthermore, Dennis solaced himself 
with the thought that “our project is so new and the sale and coloni¬ 
zation of irrigable lands such an entirely different proposition to sell¬ 
ing dry lands in the West that we must expect them to go rather 
slowly atifirst.” 

Despite a disposition to withhold final judgment in regard to the 
C. P. I. C. Co., there could be no doubt that Dennis and Whyte and 
Shaughnessy had really placed that company on probation, as it 
were. The summer of 1907 would be decisive in the history of the 
organization. Unless its results were far more impressive than in the 
previous year, Dennis was likely to avail himself of the contractual 
right of terminating the arrangement upon 15 days’ notice. 

By June, Dennis was once more voicing his displeasure with the 
company’s pricing of the land. After reiterating his belief that the 
policy of the flat price was an unwise one, which inevitably ret^ded 
sales, he pointed out that the company was violating the terms of 
the contract as to the period of time allowed the purchaser for com¬ 
pleting payment.! According'to the agreement, one-tenth of the 
purchase price was to be paid in cash, with the balance in 9 equal 
installments. The company, however, was demanding one-fifth in 
! Dennis to C. P. I. C. Co.,,June i, 1907, File No. 355, Section 1, D. N. R. 
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cash, with 4 subsequent installments. Asserting that this practice, too, 
made sales more difficult, Dennis requested that the more liberal 
terms should be granted.^ The objections of Dennis failed to bring 
the desired refornis. The manager of the C. P. I. C. Co., while ad¬ 
mitting th^tt-there were elements .of weakness in the flat price 
system', defended its use on the ground of its employment by all 
large land companies operating in western Canada. He further ob¬ 
served that his organization was committed to the policy and could 
not well break faith with existing purchasers by effecting wholesale 
reductions in prices at that time. This divergence in view between 
Dennis and the company could not endure indefinitely. 

Meanwhile the C. P. I. C. Co. had-entered into another contrac¬ 
tual agreement with the Canadian Pacific. Within the confines of the 
irrigation block, north of the Rosebud River, was a large area of 
300,000 acres of land, not included in the irrigation system. Much of 
it was attractive and entirely suitable for cultivation under condi¬ 
tions of natural rainfall. At the nearest point, howe-ver, it was about 
24 miles from the main line of the Canadian Pacific and 16 miles 
from the Calgary and Edmonton line. Its distance from the railway 
would probably necessitate its sale at a fairly low price. During the 
early part of-1906 Dennis and \^hyte gave much j:hought to the 
policy to be adopted for the sale of this area. 

The Canadian Pacific Irrigation Colonization Company now 
offered to purchase 150,000. acres of the Rosebud tract at |6.oo per 
acre, subject to colonization conditions. Believing this to be a fair 
price in view of the remoteness of the land from the railway, Dennis 
recommended the sale on those terms.® Whyte was far from being 
favorably impressed by the proposal. Previous sales of dry land to the 
Calgary Colonization Company had netted the railway up to $6.00 
per acre, and the increase in land values in the meantime more than 
offset the distance of the Rosebud lands from the railway. Sayre 
and his associates had readily retailed the lands at 111.00 per acre, 
which, allowing $3.00 as the cost of selling, gave them a clear profit 
of 13.00 per acre; the 150,000-acre Rosebud tract the C. P. I. C. 
Co. would net $45^000, a large tribute, as Whyte thought, for the 

1 Ibid. 

2 Dennis to Whyte, November 11, 1905, File No. 436, D. N. R. 
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railway to pay for colonizing its lands.^ Nor did Whyte believe the 
cost of selling to be $3.00 per acre in view of the fact that one of 
the largest land companies in Winnipeg figured the sale cost at 
I2.00 per acre.® He suggested .that the railway should ask I6.50 or 
$7.00, which the C. P. I. C. Co, refused to pay.® 

Thereupon Dennis suggested the possibility that the Canadian 
Pacific might realize f 7 'Oo per acre by an agency agreement which 
would merely make the company the selling agent of the railway. His 
proposal was that he should be authorized to make a contract by 
which the railway would bear one-half of the expense of selling and 
receive one-half of the proceeds in excess of |6.oo per acre.^ This 
suggestion met with the approval of Shaughnessy and Whyte who 
authorized Dennis to negotiate such an agreement.® 

By this contract the railway made the C. P. I. C. Co. the exclusive 
selling agent, for a period of 3 years from July 1, 1906, of 150,000 
acres in the Rosebud tract.® Purchasers must pay one-sixth in , cash, 
with the balance in 5 equal annual installments. The railway com¬ 
pany’s share of the selling cost, including advertising, office expenses, 
and all other charges, was not to exceed I2.00 per acre. In the case 
of sales to actual settlers the railway was to allow the colonization 
, company a rebate of 50 cents per acre. 

The C. P. I, C. Co. entered with great vigor into the work of 
selling the lands in the Rosebud tract. . Special effort was made to 
sell the lands only to those who would take up residence and develop 
them in person, or who would cause them to be developed. The 
company persistently refused to sell large tracts for speculative pur¬ 
poses. Particular attention was given to German families in North 
Dakota who had had years of farming experience there under condi¬ 
tions substantially the same, as in Alberta.'^ These were members 
of the German Baptist sect, thrifty and hard-working, well supplied 
with live stock, implements, and machinery, and with sufficient 

1 Whyte to Dennis, December 8, 1905, ibid. 

^Ibid. , ■ . • , 

® Ibid. Also Dennis to Whyte, January 2, igo6. File No. 436, in which he says’ 
the company will not pay $6.50 per ^cre. 

’‘Dennis to Whyte, January 2, 1906, File No. 436, D. N. R. 

“ Whyte to Dennis, January 18, 1908; ibid. 

'®The contract is in File No. 436, D. N, R. 

7 A. J. Sayre, Calgary Colonization Co., to Dennis, December 16, 1908, File No. 
436, D. N. R, , . , 
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money to make possible the erection of suitable buildings. To De¬ 
cember, igo8 some 40,000 acres had ac^ally been purchased by these 
settlers and they were contracting fpryan additional 20,000 acres.^ 
When complete, the colony was to number about 100 families of the 
generous proportions customarily found among people of that type. 
This group alone woyld constitute a most pfomisihg beginning 
toward the complete colonization of the Rosebud area.^ One section 
of land was set aside as a den^stration farm, with 160 acres of it 
under cultivation.® On this faNji several thousand trees had been 
planted with a view to supplying them, to settlers who wished to 
•beautify their farms. 

In the sale of irrigable land, however, the C. P. I. C. Co. failed 
to achieve a comparable success. Increasingly, Whyte and Shaugh- 
nessy were displeased not only with the slowness, of the sales but 
also with the return per acre sold. Believing that a more economical 
medium of sale could be devised, they instructed Dennis in De¬ 
cember, 1907 to work out an arrangement for the surrender of the 
contract by Beiseker, Davidson and Sayre. It was evident, of course, 
that the ultimate success of the effort to colonize the irrigation block 
would depend in no small measure on a successful reorganization of 
the sub-agency force in the United States, and this was impossible 
so long as a middleman’s profit had to be paid to Beiseker and 
Davidson. Elimination of that profit would make possible the pay¬ 
ment of substantial commissions to the agents and sub-agents in the 
field, who, in the last analysis, must bring the land purchasers. 

The agreement finally woriied out provided that the Canadian 
Pacific Irrigation Colonization Company should be taken over di¬ 
rectly by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company on January i, 
1908; and that in return for the surrender of their equity in. the 
existmg contract, Beiseker and Davidson should be paid $50,000, 
plus $2.00 per aer? for all land covered by the contract which the 
railway might sell during the year 1908.^ Thus the Canadian Pacific 
Irrigation Colonization Company became, for all practical purposes, 
the land and colonization department of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
1 rbid. 

^Ibid. 

3 lbid. ■ . ■■ 

‘Telegram, J. S. Dennis to R. B. Bennett, January a8, 1908, File No. 355, Sec¬ 
tion 2, D. N. R. Bennett was then counsel for the C. P. R. in Calgary. 
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way, in so far as the lands within the irrigation block were con¬ 
cerned. The advantage of this arrangement to the railway is ap¬ 
parent. Irrigable land which the C. P. I. C. Co. had sold at $25.00 
per acre had netted the railway $11.00. Under the new regime, after 
paying Beiseker and Davidson $2.0 0 per acre and allowing $5.00 per 
acre as the cost of selling, it would net $18.00 per acre. 

The Calgary staff of the company, with Peterson as manager, was 
retained, and new contracts were entered into with the agendes in 
the United States. One of the important weaknesses of the Beiseker 
and Davidson set-up had been the lack of coordination of the far- 
reaching agency organization through headquarters in Calgary. 
Dennis and Peterson now began the necessary reforms which within 
a year made the company a model of efficiency. So smoothly did it 
function as a land selling agency, so perfect was it compared with 
earlier railway machines for colonization purposes, that its methods 
merit careful analysis. 

Under the Beiseker and Davidson regime inquiries elicited by 
the advertising and publicity of the company were merely forwarded 
to the agent in the district whence the request came. There was no 
attempt on the part of the main office to cultivate the client or to 
meet him on a common ground. That responsibility devolved on 
the agency, remote from Calgary., A new procedure was now 
adopted. Immediately upon the receipt of the inquiry at headquar¬ 
ters, a friendly letter was sent to the person in question, together with 
literature descriptive of the irrigation project. 

The letter naturally contained a certain amount of advertiser’s' 
license. First of all the individual was told that irrigation farming 
was simple; that the most successful community of irrigation 
farmers in southern Alberta was composed whoUy of men who had 
never seen an irrigated field before coming to the province; that 
the irrigation of land required no more skill than the plowing or 
harvesting; that irrigation farming, was not scientific farming but 
“business farming’’—statements which represented a pardonable 
attempt to dispel both doubt and prejudice with respect to irriga¬ 
tion. Another paragraph drew a contrast between prices of irrigated , 
land in the United States and in Alberta, a contrast which, due to the 
absence of engineering diflBculties, was wholly favorable to the latter. 

Circular to Inquireh in Non-irrigation States, File No. 554, D. N.’R. 
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The prospective client was reminded that the Canadian lawsjwith 
respect to water had recently been pronounced by the National 
Irrigation Convention at Albuquerque, New Mexico, to be at least 
fifty years in advance d£ those in. the United States.^ 

Occupying a conspicuous place in the comniunication was a state¬ 
ment accurately representing the objective of the officials of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, but one which an agent in the field, with' 
ordinary human frailty,' might on bccasion forget. It read: “Ours 
is neither a land rior a water-Selling}scheme.;.Tlie low prices charged 
for-both make that clear.. The'C. P. R. is expendingmillions, of. 
dollars on this project, purely and simply, tq build up the mpst pros¬ 
perous agricultural; community ■ in America. This , sounds like 
philanthropy'but it isri’t. The railway wants a prosperous com¬ 
munity in order to CTeate the.igreatest possible volume of traffic, 
therefore, we appeal to those only who will add to the prosperity of 
’ this section.”^ T^is was ari extremely laudable’pui’P^^^ oi''he", part • 
of the railway company, but the .agent, whose earnings depended 
on his commissions on land sold; was unlikely to distinguish between 
the settler and the speculative purchaser 50 long as the con^any’s 
regulations failed to make occupation of the lapd compulspry, 

This letter went in response to inquiries from non-irrigation states. 
To those from ..Irrigation states of the Far _ West was sent a very, 
"similar one, exceptmafit said nothing about experience in irriga¬ 
tion, or Ae/lack .thereof.8 The .letter sent to ’eastern Canada com 
tained a paragraph intended tq appeal 'especially, to people in that , 
area. It said: “While the American farmers see tfie money-making 
possibilities,oFand are coiriing into western Canada by the thousands 
each year, still tho farmers of Ontario who have come irito.,S6uthern 
Alberta ,have, made the most'succes5,ful irrigationi'sts. Which'fact 
goes to prove that irrigation is no mystery, and* to meet with the 
greatest measure of success but requires tha^iritelligen'ce which has ' 
built up the prosperous agricultural class of Eastern Caiiada.”.^ ' 

- While adjukihg, its appeal to the paniculat needs and to the" 
pechKar sitimion 'ot larger geographic areas, such as the Middle 

i-I6id. -T - ' ,/ ■' ' ' 

^Ibid. ' J . ■ / ’ . 

8-Circular to People in Irrigation States, file No. 554; D. N, R.' ' . 

^Circular to inquirers from Easterh'Canada', 1907, File No.•’554, D. N. R. ■ 
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' West, Far West, and Ontario, the company did not lose sight of the 
special interests of farmers in sihaller areas. A circular might be 

• prepared solely for a given state Or for a particular county. Of the 
latter, that to the farmers in Lee County, Io|i?a, may be regarded as 
typical.! These men were told that “with the possible exception of 
the people of North Dakota . . . the people from no other state- 
haye made so much money in Southern Alberta farms as have those 
from Central, Western and Northern Iowa.” At a recent celebration 
of Lincoln’s birthday held in Calgary, Iowa pad enjoyed a larger 
representation than any other state, and those present had received 
telegraphic greetings froih the governor and bishop of their old 
home state. The farmer was then reminded that one-quarter to two- 
thirds of the price of his Iowa farm would /buy land in southern 
Alberta which would earn 20 to 30 per ceny in crops alone, and as- 
much more in the form’ of appreciation in land value. He was 
strongly urged to communicate with the representative of the 
C. P. L.,C. Co. in his county and to avail/ himself of . the low-rate 

■ 'cxcursioii' to Alberta.^ , , ■ 

The interest of^ people in special are^' was catered to in this 
manner. But meanwhile a standardized prpcedure was being worked 

* put to be employed in the case of every] one of the thousands of 
names received in the Calgary office, reg^dless of the particular 
locality from which "they came. Contact wi^ the prospective settler 
must not be spasmodic or casual; it must be regular and systematic.,.- 
To this end, four “seductive” letters, with Accompanying literature, 
were sent at intervals to every inquirer.® Having in inind the great 

' interest aroused in. the United States by the periodical openiiig^of 
Indian reservations to settlement, the first letter referre,d to the 
. Canadian Pacific Irrigation Block'as a reservation created By the 
•Dominion Government in 1894, hitherto closed to settlement, but 
now at last opetied up to the land hungiy farmfers of the United 
States. After describing; the superior location of this area, all of it 
, tributary to the-main line of, thfe railway and easily , accessible to 
‘ m^kets and to social and edncational advantages, the letter assured 
- the interested parties,that the company was in a position to accom- 

! Circular Letter to.Farmers.inTee County, Iowa, February s*, 1908, ibid. 

' ® Copies of the four letters are in File No. 354, D. M. R. » ' ' 
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modate every kind of land seeker. Grazing lands, winter wheat lands, 
all-irrigable farms, and combination farms were available. The com¬ 
pany could satisfy the grain grower, the dairy farmer, the sugar- 
beet grower, and the cattj^, horse, and sheep rancher. ' 

This communicatioa further reminded the prospective settler 
that the interest of the Canadian Pacific Railway in him did not 
cease when it had sold the land; in fact, its interest just then 
began. If there was any one thing which the company could not 
afford to do it was to sell land to the person who either would fail ■ 
to occupy the land or make a failure of his effort at farming. To 
increase the chances of success, the letter said, the railway main¬ 
tained demonstration farms for the instruction of the farmer in 
the best and most approved methods, while a development branch 
was at hand to undertake the breaking, fencing, and cropping of the 
land in advance of settlement. ' ' ‘ 

The second letter announced that the publication. The Staff of 
Life, was being forwarded in the belief that the farmer might be 
interested in winter wheat growing. The nomirrigated winter wheat 
lands of the company were said to be, perhaps, the most fertile 
on the continent. The growth of this crop had proven very profitable 
on areas of 320 acres and upwards, and in scores of Abases, a single 
crop had more than paid for the land. Should the^client .be inter¬ 
ested in mixed farming, however, attention was called to the combi- 
. nation farms described in detail ini Facts, another pamphlet. He was 
told that the farmer on irrigable land was immune to drought, the 
“arch-enemy” of agriculture. With ■ the certainty that this land 
would quickly increase in value, the farmer could not afford to 
delay. 

When the farmer had had sufficient time to digest this material, 
the third letter was mailed to him, accompanied by the booklet. 
Public Opinion, containing press opinions and. letters from pur¬ 
chasers of land and settlers -within the irrigation block. The letter 
called attention to the'cheap home-seekers’ rates in effect and urged 
the man to make the_ trip even though he had no immediate inten¬ 
tion of buying land. Confident that to see’ southern Alberta was to 
be convinced of its potentialities, the company reasOj^d"t'hat^a visit 
might well convert the visitor and through him enlist the interest 
of his friends and neighbors. 
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With the fourth letter there went Starting a Farm, a pamphlet 
‘‘practically edited by the settlers themselves”; in fact, as the letter 
stated, ‘‘it is their testimony that has made this publication pos¬ 
sible.” The letters were written by practical fanners who had actually 
started homes of their own in the irrigation block and who knew 
whereof they spoke. In the course of about forty days, the four letters, 
with the literature, were received by the farmer. Supplemented as 
this written appeal was by the personal visit of the company’s local 
representative, the land-seeker could not lack for information with 
respect to what the Canadian Pacific had to offer. 

While thus systematizing its relations with the land-seekers, the 
head office in Calgary was placing its dealings with its agency 
organization upon a more regular and intimate basis. One of the first 
steps taken to this end was the revision of .the commission arrange¬ 
ments. So ^eat had been the profit-taken by Beiseker and Davidson 
that during their regime neither the amount nor the manner of 
payment of the commission to the agents hacT’been satisfactory. 
While selling the land at a flat price, they had paid their agents a 
commission of I1.50 per acre on irrigable and $1.00 on non-irrigable 
land! Under the new arrangement, irrigable land selling for $24.00 
per acre and above would command a commission of $2.50 per 
acre, while irrigable land priced between $18.00 and $24.00 per 
acre would pay a commission of $2.25 per acre. Thus, by dispensing 
with the middlemah’s tribute, the Qanadian Pacific could pay 
larger commissions and, at the same time, receive greater returns. 
On non-irrigable land, the commission was to be $1.00, $1.25, or 
$1.50 per acre according to the price at which it was sold. The com¬ 
mission had been increased, therefore, on the class of land then sold 
in the largest quantity, irrigable land selling “upwards from $18.00 
per'acre. . ' 

More drastic, however, was the change in the manner of paying 
the commission. Selling land on the deferred payment plan, Beiseker 
and Davidson had paid but, a fraction of the commission at the 
tirne of sale, paying the agents'the balance as subsequent payments 
were made upon the land. The inevitable result of this practice was 
to limit the working capital of the agent at any given tiirie,- to com¬ 
plicate the problem' of meeting his overhead expense, and to make . 
difficult the payment of commissions to his sub-agents. To obviate 
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this difficulty, so far as possible, Beiseker and Davidson had, con¬ 
trary to the better judgment of Dennis, sought to reduce the deferred 
installments from 9 to 4 or 5, with frequent hardship to the settler or 
even at the cost of a sale. Under the new regulations the proportion 
of the total commission paid the agent in cash was graded according 
to the amount of the cash payment which the purchaser made at 
tlie time of purchase. In the case of irrigable land carrying a com¬ 
mission of $2.50 per acre, the entire amount was paid the agent 
where the buyer paid as much as one-fifth cash. For one-sixth cash 
the agent would receive 80 per cent of his total commission in cash. 
Upon payment of one-eighth to oncrtenth of the purchase price in 
cash, the agent would receive immediately 50 to 70 per cent of his 
total commission. These payments were double the proportion of 
the commission hitherto paid at the time of the purchase of the 
land. On non-irrigable land the cash proportion was increased two 
and one-half times. Nor was this all that was done to smooth the 
way and ease the burdens of the agents. In future the company was 
to pay 6 per cent interest on all outstanding commissions owed to 
agents, and to make prompt settlement for commission certificates 
upon receipt of deferred payment for land. 

Not only were these reforms well-calculated to place the agents 
in a pleasant frame ,o| mind, but they unquestionably gave every 
possible pecuniary incentive for them to'push the company’s lands 
with renewed vigor. At the same time the Calgary office,'by personal 
and circular letters, kept in constant touch with the agency organiza¬ 
tion. Through the circulars, sent out weekly,’ the agents were kept 
informed as to developments in southern Alberta, including land 
sales, the movement of settlers, crop conditions, etc. No detail was 
omitted which might enable the agents to carry on their work more 
intelligently and efficiently. Not eyen the weather was neglected. 
During the winter of 1906-7, while Beiseker and Davidson controlled 
the C. Pi I. C. Co., agents brought large numbers of land-seekers to 
Calgary, who, because of the snow and severe weather, were nnable 
to inspect the land, much to the disappointment and discomfort of 
the agents and the would-be buyer, and to the expense of the com¬ 
pany. Ordinarily, howevp, so much of the winter season was favor¬ 
able for land selling operations that the company fi^- it-<was not 
warranted in suspending\such activities during that portion of the 
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year. The problem, therefore, was to continue the work, but so to 
Coordinate the organization that the occasional severe storm would 
not be coincident with the arrival of parties of home-seekers at 
Calgary. As the winter of 1908 approached,;arrangements were made 
whereby the Calgary office would telegraph the St. Paul office imme¬ 
diately upoh the occurrence of unfavorable weather in the irrigation 
block. fThe inspector of agencies at the lauer point coilld issue a 
circular letter which would reach most of the agencies within twelve 
hours. Or, at his discretion, he might resort to the use of the tele¬ 
graph in cases of emergency. The one remaining contingency to be 
guarded against was a storm developing while the agent and his 
clients were en route to Calgary. In such cases the company agreed to 
take care of the parties at its expense until the storm had passed, 
or to bear the cost, of a second trip.^ 

Never were the agents permitted to lose sight of the fact that the 
goal of the company was the most complete-agricultural develop 
ment of the irrigation block, with the density of traffic which, it was 
hoped, that would produce. When, with this object in view, the 
Calgary ofiBce issued a booklet entitled The Settlers’ Guide, intended 
primarily for the use of those who had purchased land from the 
company in the irrigation block rather than for general distribution, 
the agents were asked to acquaint themselves with this publication 
in order that they might be in a position to render every assistance 
possible to the prospective settler.^ Indeed the agents were urgently 
requested to familiarize themselves with all the literature issued by 
the companfy. ‘ - 

By 1909 the number of publications had increased to the point 
where the gradual feeding of them to the prospect required "a period 
of about six months. In addition, the company gave to every in¬ 
quirer a six months’ subscription to the Farm and Ranch Review, a 
Calgary paper devoted to the agricultural .development of the 
southern Alberta country. In this way headquarters at Calgary could 
keep the inquirer interested, for half the year. But, as the manager 
observed, the effectiveness of this'appeal depended largely upon the 
thoroughness with which the agent mastered his material before 

^ Circular to Agents, November 7, igoSrFile NoTs^ D. N. R. 

* Circular to Agepts, September g, 1908, ibid. 
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j approaching his client. The final effort of the management to secure 
_ maxirnum, coopefhtion of the agents was the preparation of a 
Manual for 4 gentj,j_step_as-strongly suggestive of the niethods of 
book-selling concerns as the house-to-house canvassing of the agents 
in the States. 

The forms of propaganda just described were supplemented by 
general publicity. As the Dominion Government, as'well as'the 
, railways, was “booming” the Canadian West in the United States, 
it occurred to all parties concerned that better results might be 
obtained from a certain degree of union and cooperation for pub¬ 
licity purposes than from separate and independent action of the 
various agencies of colonization. In 1908 the government, the 
Canadian Pacific Land Department at Winnipeg, the Canadian 
Northern Railway, and the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway jointly 
entered into a contract with the advertising agency of Herbert 
Vanderhoof of Chicago, each contributing the sum of -|5,ooo. For 
this consideration, Vanderhoof conducted an extensive publicity 
campaign in behalf of western Canada in American journals circu¬ 
lating among the rural population. The cooperative arrangement 
thus effected proved so satisfactory that it was continued by all 
parties through 1914. Although the. Canadian Pacific agreement 
■ with Vanderhoof was made by the land department at Winnipeg, 
which had no jurisdictioij over the lands in the irrigation block, 
Vanderhoof actively began advertising the irrigated lands, since 
the Canadian Pacific Railway had now taken over the Canadian 
Pacific Irrigation Colonization Company. In short, Vanderhoof rep¬ 
resented the entire landed interest of the railway company.^ 

Vanderhoof had yet another medium for spreading the Canadian 
gospel ih the States.' There then existed in Chicago a magazine, 
Canada West, devoted solely to the advancement of knowledge of the 
prairie provinces. In 1908 Vanderhoof purchased a half-interest in 
this publication." The Calgary and Winnipeg land offices of the 
Canadian Pacific promptly availed themselves of this opportunity, 
each^taking a full-page advertisement in the paper at $35 per -issue: 
The magazine had a large American subscription list, built up by 
the publishers .with the assistance of the St. Paul agent of the 
I Griffin to Dennis. May 7, 1908; Pile No. 183, D. N.' R. 
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Dominion Government, who had circulated 10,000 copies of it 
among American home-seekers.^ 

The circular letters to agents in that year contain frequent refer¬ 
ences to the arrival of groups of land buyers at Calgary. According 
to one communication “a large party from a central western State 
is with us today. Tomorrow a very representative delegation of 
magazine editors and writers from the United States will be shown 
over .the more important parts of the Irrigation district and our 
system fully explained to them. While writing we have received 
telegraphic advice of another party of nearly eighty land seekers 
being on the way,”^ Another referred to a party of Hollanders 
sailing from Rotterdam, together with personally conducted parties 
from England and Scotland.® Still another mentioned the sale of 
30 sections of land to one party of Gerrnan settlers from North 
Dakota, all of them bona fide farmers.'* The same letter recorded the 
arrival of personally conducted parties from England and Holland. 

Beginning in January, igog the Calgary office launched directly 
in the press of the United States a publicity campaign of large pro- 
portionk Within a month,it was receiving upwards of 200 letters of 
inquiry daily, which were “followed up” in the manner indicated 
above. By the end of March no less than 11,000 letters had been 
received, while in the same period 1,300 prospective settlers, had 
registered at the Calgary headquarters and inspected the land in the 
irrigation block. These people had come from 25 different states of 
the United States. Land sales for the first 3 months of the year were 
four-fold greater than for the corresponding period of igo8. During 
the first 5 months 117 cars of settlers’ effects had-arrived at Strath¬ 
more, while large numbers had gone to other towns. So rapid was 
the movement of settlement that the railway deemed the time.oppor¬ 
tune for the establishment of new towns along the branch line run¬ 
ning north, from Laiigdon. 

The rapid increase in. the sale, of land during the early part of 
igog was soon followed by an increase in the price of both irrigable 
and non-irrigable land. According to die new price schedule, the 

* Vanderhoof to Dennis, April 8, 1908, ibid. 

s Circular to Agents,' August 21, igo8. File No; 554, D. N. R. 
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maximum for the former was to be $30.00 per acre, and for, the 
latter $18.00. A number of considerations had contributed to this 
decision on the part of the company. Due to the unprecedented 
rush for Canadian lands durihg the current seaspn, farm values in 
southern Alberta had risen sharply on all sides of the irrigation 
block, thereby justifying an advance in the price placed upon 
irrigable lands 4 years before. The company felt, too, that the 
increase was an act of justice to those who had first purchased land 
in the western section of the irrigation blpck. While strongly opposed 
to speculative land buying, the company recognized-that this ele¬ 
ment entered into many purchases and had to be takeri into con¬ 
sideration. Owing to unforeseen engineering difficulties, the cost of 
construction of the irrigation project would exceed considerably the 
first estimate, upon which the existing land prices had been based. 
Taking account of construction cost plus the large commissions paid 
on irrigated lands, such lands were netting the company less than 
the non-irrigated. This condition could be remedied only by a 
general increase in prices. Furthermore, as an encouragement to irri¬ 
gation the company desired to extend to its purchasers the free use 
of water for a period of 2 or 3 years, which it could not do without 
an advance in the price of land. The management desired, too, to 
sell 40- and 60-acre tracts at the same price per acre as quarter 
sections, which would entail a considerable loss which had to be 
recouped by a general increase in prices. 

Revision of the price structure, of course, required a change in 
commissions. In future the agent would receive $3.00 on $30.00 
irrigable land, while on non-irrigable land selling at $18.00 per adre 
a flat $2.00 commission would bej,paid, which would enable the 
agents to meet all competition.^ Equally important was the increase, 
in the cash proportion of the commission to be paid to the agents 
under the new regulations. 

Another item dealt with at this time was that of clients who 
appeared in Calgary' with letters of introduction from agents, but 
unaccompanied by them as provided in the contract between the 
company and its agents. Usually such clients were not considered 
sufficiently promising by the agent to justify the time and expense ' 
of accompanying them. Although the responsibility of handling and 
.iCircul^o Agents, June 4, tgog, File No. 554, D. N. R. 
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selling this prospect thus devolved upon the Calgary officials, the 
agent nevertheless expected his commission. The company now 
stipulated that in future it would pay only 50 per cent of the normal 
commission in such cases, leaving it free to pay double commission 
in cases where a client was claimed by two agents, as was frequently 
in case./ - , 

Many of the company’s agents in the United States, while showing 
•parties of American buyers through the irrigation block, were in the 
habit of enlisting the interest of Alberta residents in Canadian 
Pacific lands, claiming therefor the regular commissions upon such 
sales. Eventually this practice became so frequent that the manage¬ 
ment was forced to take cognizance of it and to adopt regulations 
with respect thereto. Henceforth the agent was to receive a commis¬ 
sion of but 6 per cent in such cases. This action, of course; was based 
upon the obvious fact that the organization in Calgary was entirely 
capable of taking care-of all local business, without the payment of 
commission. This procedure was necessary in order to keep the 
average selling cost within reasonable limits,. 

Among the many perplexing problems which inevitably arose in 
connection with a campaign of such proportions as that which the 
company was wapng for the settlement of its lands in southern 
Alberta was that of meeting the competition of other land companies 
actively engaged in the sale of land in the Canadian West. Many of 
these companies, were American organizations. Several, if not most 
of them, had headquarters in St. Paul and Minneapolis, the very 
heart of the territory in which the Canadian Pacific was concen¬ 
trating its efforts. These syndicates had been active since the turn 
of the century, and in the course of the years had developed a tech¬ 
nique of land selling unknown to an earlier day. They were exclu¬ 
sively engaged in the sale.of "dry” lands in the Canadian West, lands 
which either did not require or were not susceptible 6f irrigation. 
The C. P. I. C. Co., therefore, had to convince the settler that 
irrigable land was preferable to the cheaper lands the other com¬ 
panies were selling. But it had to do more than that; it had to meet 
the low cost of transportation which these companies provided for 
land-seekers. , ; 

The Beiseker and Davidson regime had first faced this problem. 

1 Circular to Agents, June 30, 1909, ibid. 
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Before the end of their first year in control of the C. P. I. C. Co. 
their Minneapolis agents were complaining of their inability, to 
meet the fig-ob round trip rate between the Twin cities and Cal¬ 
gary, advertised and offered by the O. W. Kerr and the Stone Land 
companies of Minneapolis and by the Luse Land Company and the 
British-American Land Company of St. Paul. To compete with this 
rate, which was lower than the ordinary home-seeker’s rate, the 

C. P. I. C. Co. had been able to offer nothing better than $31.00, 
which lost for their agents business which they had spent time and 
money to develop.^. 

To .this problenl Peterson at once gave ‘his attention when he. 
became manager of the C. P. I. C. Co. in December, 1906. He took, 
the position that the company’^ most difficult task was to induce 
people to come to Alberta to look over its land. The merits of the 
proposition and the efficiency of the sales organization were such 
that it was easy to sell likely prospects once they visited Calgary. 
He therefore attached slight importance to the company’s practice 
of refunding fares in case of actual purchase. When the farmer was 
duly impressed with the land his decision would not be influenced 
one way or the other by the offer to refund $30 or $40. On the other 
hand, agents were experiencing difficulty in convincing people that 
their proposition was worth risking $60 or $70 to investigate.^ 

Peterson's plan was to select a number of common points in the 
United States, to calculate carefully tlhe cost of transportation of car¬ 
loads of passengers, cost of berths, meals, etc.,, and to divide the 
amount into three parts, the homejseeker paying 50 per cent, the 
agent 25 per cemt, and the company 25 per cent. This reduced rate 
was' to apply only where a carload of prospects made the trip and 
where they returned in a body. Peterson believed the 25 per cent 
borne by the agent would tend to make him more careful and 
responsible in accepting his men .3 ' ■ 

.By this plan the agent could approach a prospective buyer with 
the offer of a low rate for the whole trip, including all expenses. 
By removing the element of uncertainty as to what the trip would 

^ Bnibaker and Kirkwold to C. H. Davidson, December -i j, igo6, File No. 2923, 

D. N. R., 

2 Peterson to Beiseker, December 28, igo6, ibid. 

^Ibid. . . , ■ 
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cost, he would remove the -great obstacle to successful land selling. 
The scheme had the added merit that, with the return trip in the 
company car paid for, the “prospects” would not scatter over the 
country to inspect other land propositions, as had about 50 per cent 
of those who came to Calgary in small parties at their own expense. 
Irrespective of its other advantages, however, the plan had the merit 
of enabling the company to meet a competitive situation of an 
acute nature. 

While thus cultivating with diligence the American field fof ira^ 
migrants, the Calgary office had not overlooked the Canadian scene. 
'J'here were, of course, in Montreal and Ontario, as well as in British 
.jClolumbia, agency organizations of the C. P. I. C. Co. which were 
■^pushing the sale of land in Alberta. It occurred to Dennis, however, 
that (besides these special agencies, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
had, in its station agents throughout. Canada, a large fojipe of men 
who might be enlisted in the cause of land sale and settlement.-With 
large numbers of people passing daily through their offices en route 
to western Canada, the agents.Were in a position to render valuable 
service in the colonization 6f railway lands.,In June, 1907 a circular 
letter was addressed by Dennis to all agents of the railway, advising 
them that a commission of 25 cents per acre would be paid them 1 
on all land sold to persons bringing a letter of introduction from 
one of them. To insure the presentation of the letter at the Calgary 
office of the C. P. I. C. Co., the holder was adyised that it would be 
accepted as a I5.00 payment on account of any land purchased by 
him from the company.- Failing through this first circular to achieve 
appreciable results, Dennis issued another in August, 1908, with 
greater inducements to the agents to exert themselves. The commis¬ 
sion on land sales was increased to 50 cents per acre, and to make 
the system more complete it was suggested that a carbon copy of all 
letters of introduction issued by the agents should be forwarded to 
the Calgary office.^ , > - 

Although the company sought the .successful establishment of 
farmers of all kinds, whether individually or in groups, in the 
irrigation block, it quickly, came to the conclusion that the com¬ 
munity type of settlement would insure the most permanent and 

^ Circular by Dennis to agents of the C. P. R. Co., August as, 1908, File No. 554, 
D.N.R. 
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prosperous, though probably not the most rapid, colonization of 
the area. The well-known group consciousness and community spirit 
of religious sects speaking foreign languages, the earlier success of 
the Canadian Pacific in the'location of such colonies on government 
land, an d the large amoun t of attention w hich Americaa-rarlwavs— 
had given to this form of land settlement, turned the attention of 
the company to these people as likely colonists for its irrigable lands. 

By virtue of its ownership of the lands en bloc instead of in alternate 
sections, the railway was able' to offer exceptional opportunities for 
compact settlements of the various national groups. 

Mention has been made of the agency established in Buffalo with 
a view to cultivating the Polish population of the eastern states. 

A Pole, with long experience in colonization work on the Pacific 
Coast of the United States, was placed in charge of this office. Within 
a year the irrigation project had been described to more than loo,- 
000 members of the Polish National Alliance, whose officers had 
become interested in southern Alberta as a possible field for Polish 
settlement. One member of the colonization committee of the alli¬ 
ance had visited Calgary, while the company had paid the expense 
of at least a dozen delegates, including one of the most influential 
-Polish Roman Catholic priests of the eastern states and the repre¬ 
sentative of a large group of Poles residing in Brazil. The agency 
had carried on a publicity campaign on a-large scale. Advertising 
had been placed regularly in all the leading Polish papers and 
several hundred thousand circulars had been distributed. Public 
meetings throughout the eastern states had been addressed by spe¬ 
cial agents and attended by thousands of Poles. Activities of the 
Buffalo office were supplemented by those of one more recently estab¬ 
lished at New York for the purpose of contacting those arriving from, 
Europe. The company set aside- a reserve in the irrigation block 
■for Polish settlement, and late ii/the summer of 1907 the colony of 
Krakow was located an,d equipped by the company with a hotel 
where ..the new arrivals were accommodated free of charge.^, - 

Meanwhile the company was interesting itself in other nationali¬ 
ties. In the autumn of 1907 the general agent of the C. P. I. C. Co. at,. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, J. N. K. Macalister, reported that he was in 
‘ i Memorandum of Peterson for Dennis, September, 23, 1907, File No. 336, • 

D. N. R. 1 . 
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touch with a responsible tianish gentleman in Elk Horn, Iowa, who 
was desirous of establishing a colony of his countrymen in western 
Canada. The majority of these people lived on rented farms but 
possessed on ah average of from $2,000 to ^it.ooo per family in 
personal property and cash. The gentleman wished the company to 
reserve 15,000 acres, chiefly of irrigable land, to be sold 1^ him to 
his people over a period of years. His compensation would, of course, 
be determined on a commission basis, which Macalister would ar¬ 
range with him. He was further willing to show his good faith by 
coming to Calgary to purchase land on his own account, while any 
contract entered into by him with the company might contain a 
clause cancelling the agreement in the event of'his failure to sell 
the land in the required time.i 

This was the, germ of the Danish colony which was successfully 
established, in the block. The company agreed to reserve the land, 
but Macalister experienced some anxious moments before the colony 
was finally established. When it became a matter of common knowl¬ 
edge among land men that these Danish people were'planning to 
emigrate to Canada, they were besieged by rival land companies who 
were pushing Saskatchewan lands. Macalister’s job was to convince 
them of the superior advantages of Alberta. To make the agent’s 
task easier, the company offered Carl Christianson, the leader of the 
Danish group, a sub-agency for the sale of land in his territory, and,^, 
Peterson, the Manager of the C. P. I. C. Co., made a special trip to 
Iowa to address the Danish community. In order to clinch an excur¬ 
sion of the group to. Albeyta, the Calgary office pledged itself to 
refund railway to any’'one purchasing 160 acres of land. By dint 

of great effort, Macalister, iwith this assistance,,was able to,hold the, 
group against “*the blandishments of his Saskatchewan rivals.- The 
■ colony, was established;'Within 2 years the 17,000 acre reserve was 
occupied, and an additional area was set aside to satisfy further 
. accessions* to the settlement. * 

A number of successful "French Canadian colonies having been 
.established in northern . Alberta at an earlier time, it was natural 
that the Canadian Pacific should turn its thoughts in the direction 
of these people, the more so since one of the general agencies pf the 
1 Macalister to C. W. Eeterson, September 3“. >9°7. 
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company, that of Telfer and Osgood, of Montreal, was favorably, 
situated for carrying on colonization work in.' the province 6f 
Quebec. As early^as the summer of 1907 Telfer,"and Osgood inv¬ 
ested themselves in a plan for a tVench-Canadijjn colony in fhe 
irrigation block. Their efforts to enlist the interest of habitant 
met with slight success until Dennis pointed out to them that the 
only hope lay in securing the,leadership and cooperation of the 
Church in the enterprise. Eventually they obtained the friendly as¬ 
sistance of a bishop and of Father Ouellette, who hadjesiablished 
three of the thriving colonies of French Canadians in, nprthern 
Alberta. In, the summer of 1908 Father Ouellette visited Calgary, 

- spent a week in an examination of the irrigation project, and sub¬ 
mitted a proposition for the location of a settlement. In response 
to this proposal, Dennis- agreed to reserve an entire' township in the 
, Cluny district for the community until December,3^,“igu.'He would 
sell the irrigable land at $22150 per acre, and th^ non-irrigable at 
$12.50, in 10 annual instalments.^. This somewhat lower-than-usual 
'price was contingent upon the occupation of the lanid by .the indi¬ 
vidual purchaser within one year of the dat^ of sale. The land might 
be sold»in parcels of 40 acres and upwards to any one purchaser. 
Forty acres were to be set aside for the establishment of the church. 
School, and priest’s residence. Fifteen families were to'be located on - 
the land by December 31, 1909, with an additio^l 50 families during 
1910, while the colonization of the tract must be completed in 1911.^ 
The company agreed to appropriate $900 for the use of the priest 
whom Father Ouellette placed in charge of the projeet.8 
Thie colony , was launched under auspicious circumstances. In , 
October, 1908 a party 01,31 French Canadian farmers visited Calgary, ' 
purchased 28 quarter-sections of land in the,reserve, and'planned to 
begin the cultivation of thfe land in the following spring. But this 
was not to last. The .following summer Dennis, becoming dissatisfied 
with the progress which Telfer and Osgood were'malting with the 
sale of land, increased the price and warned thepi of the possibility, 
of canceilatipp'of the contract. When at the close of 1910 but 32 of ' 

1 Dennis to Telfer and Osgood; July 17, 1908, File No. asi, D. N. R. 

2 Ibid. - 

« Copy of letter, Telfer and Osgood (o FsWer Ouellette, July, 17, 1908, ibid: 
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the required 65 families had been located in the colony, the agree¬ 
ment was abrogated and^further effofts by. ihe agents ceased. 

It should not be inferred from this that the colony was a failure. 
Although the kttlers experienced many of the vicissitudes of fortune 
peculiar to a pioneer area, they managed, with the aid of the 
Canadian.Pacific, which supplied them with seed grain; to make 
, steady, if.“rfbt rapid, progress. The area devoted to crops increased 
from' year to yearj and within a short time the colony was consider¬ 
ing the possibility of acquiring adjoining lands to accommodate 
newcomers as Well as' the surplus pojDulation within the colony 
itself. • • 

Contemporaneously with the founding of this community there 
, was an effort made by the company to establish £he nucleus-of what 
it hoped would become a large settlement of people from Australia. 
When two Australians appeared in Calgary as the advance guard of 
such a movement, with the request that they be sold sproe 2,000 acres 
of land , at a figure attractive to thpm, Dennis readily acceded and 
recommended that Shaughnessy authorize the sale. While agreeing 
with Dennis as to the desirability of creating as many group settle¬ 
ments ^as possible,'; Shaughnessy gave his approval rather grudg- 
ingly.i The sale was madb but no large Australian element was 
introduced into the irrigation block as a result of this attempt. 

In its efforts to form compact communities in the irrigation block, 
the conapany did not lose sight of the Dutch as material from whicb 
successful colonies might be forged. It maintained a general agent 
in Rofedam and it had sent as special agent to Holland the Rev¬ 
erend Father Van Aken of Helena, Montana.^ In the spring of 1908 
the latter arrived in Calgary with the first party of Dutch settlers, 
wh6 were located near.Strathmore,“north of the main line of the 
railway. At that point, in a newly created irrigation district, the 
compaiiy set aside lands’ to care for the colony and to provide for 
its subsequent growth. Having secured this first contingent of set¬ 
tlers direct from Holland, it was the hope of Peterson and Dennis 
that Dutch colonists who had had farming experience in the United 
States might also be located in the reserve and thereby provide for 

Shaughnessy to Dennis, August 4, 1908, ibid. 

2 Peterson to F. Le Cocq, Harrison, South Dakota, November ri, 1907, File No. ' 
822, Section I, D. N. R. 
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the Others instructi<^®^n the up-to-date farming methods needed in 

Alberta.^ - . 

This colony enjoyed the watchful care and assistance of the com¬ 
pany, which was so eager to make a success of this type of settlement. 
When the community was visited by a ruinous hail storm before 
the end' of their first season, Dennis not only conveyed personally 
the sympathy and condolence of the railway, but “he proffered aid 
of a more substantial nature. He extended the time for the second 
payment on the land by one year and cancelled the interest for that 
year. He agreed also to provide at cost "five good cows” for each 
.settler, who was to have the opportunity to pay for them with the 
proceeds of milk and butter sales. The company also supplied the. 
settlers with seed grain for the planting of the second year’s crop.® 
During the first year Father Van Aken brought over some-50 fami¬ 
lies, while in March, 1909, he arrived with 48 families. Augmented 
by furtlier parties arriving in May and June, the Dutch colony 
appeared to be on its way to a successful development and was 
clearly indicated as one of the most satisfactory community settle¬ 
ments within the irrigation block. 

Despite’ the strenuous efforts of the company to interest non- 
English-speaking groups in the irrigation block, it is evident that 
through fhe year 1909 the bulk of the land had been sold to indi¬ 
viduals rather than to communities. The fault probably lay in the 
high price at which the land was sold. Such people were likely to be 
too impecunious to buy land at high prices, or, if possessed of the 
means, they were likely to be too comfortably‘situated to tackle a 
• pioneering project in far-off Alberta. For the moment at least the 
ib'est prospect seemed ■ to be the individual farmer who might be 
induced to dispose of his high-priced farm in the United States, with ' 
a view to the investment of a portion of the proceeds in Canadian 
Pacific land. ‘ 

The success of the Canadian Pacific Irrigation Colonization Com¬ 
pany under the direct administration of the railway in 1908 and 
1909 more than justified the contention of■ Shaughnessy and .Whyte 
that the Beiseker and Davidson contract had not been in the best 

1 Peterson to A. B, Braddick, .Inspector of U. S. Affendes, St. Paul, April a," 
190B, ibid. ... . ' 

* Dennis to Father C. M. Van Aken, August 14, 1908, ibid. 
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interests of the Canadian Pacific. Land sales in the irrigation block 
for 1908 were 185,000 acres,^ while those for 1909 brought the total 
for the 2 years to more than 400,000 acres. Equally significant was 
the decreased cost of selling the land and the increased net profit to 
the railway. Where Beiseker and Davidson had allowed $3.00 per 
acre for selling, the cost to the railway in 1908 was $2.42 per acre; 
and where the contract with Beiseker and Davidson had netted the 
railway company $11.00 per acre for irrigable and $6.00 fdt non- 
^-irrigable land, the.net for 1908 was $19.00 and $8.00 respectively. 
, iFile.Np. 336, D. N. R. 
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A POLICY OF COLONIZATION 


T he two years following the taking over of the Canadian Pacific 
Irrigation Colonization Company by the Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way Company on January i, 1908 had removed all doubt as to the 
ability to ^1 the lanids in the irrigation block. Land sales for the 
wo years hadxbeen gratifying in the extreme. But the company, as 
t so often protested,!was not a mere land selling organization, and 
t would judge it^rf a -failure unless this large tract were settled 
md developed into ^'prosperous producing area. In manifold ways 
wigTompany gave evidence of its primary concerii with the occupa¬ 
tion of the land as rapidlyas it was sold. 

Reference, has been made to the creation of a development 
branch of the-company at Calgary as a means of facilitating the 
inauguration of farming operations by land purchasers. The pur¬ 
pose 6f this service was clearly stated in the publication, .Starting a 
Farm m-the Bow River Valley, one of the numerous pamphlets 
widely circulated in the United States anaong prospective land pur¬ 
chasers and settlers.^ In the words of the brochure, "the company, 
realizing that it will be of considerable advantage to many of''its 
clients to be able to get certain preparatory work performed eco-' 
nomically and expeditiously on land purchased by them, prior] to 
going into occupation thereon, organized a development depart¬ 
ment as a branch of the company’s service, which will take epe of 
any such work required by purchasers of land within the irrigation 
block. This Department is in the hands of men thoroughly, well 
qualified to obtain the best services for clients at the minimum 

COSt.’’2 ' . ( 

1 Copies of Starting a Farm in the Bow River Valley (Calgary, igog) are in the 
archives of the Department of Natural Resources in Calgary. 

2 Ibid., p. 7. ■ 
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The company,stated that in undertaking work of this kind it was 
actuated solely by a desire to hasten the agricultural development 
of the-lands embraced within the, irrigation block and to assist new¬ 
comers to place themselves upon a profitable footing as soon’ as 
possible, after going into occupation. Knowing that a great many 
land purchasers were unable to move to their farms at once, and 
would prefer to have the preliminary work done by contract, the 
railway was ass'jjraing this function to enable the settler to get a crop 
growing and to obtain a cash return at the earliest possible mo¬ 
ment;'in short, to make the lands adjacent to the railway imme¬ 
diately productive. The company, however, agreed merely to initiate 
farming operations for the settler. It undertook no further manage¬ 
ment of such lands. Once the farm had been fenced and the land 
prepared for crop and seeded, its responsibility ended. 

All this work was done under contract with responsible parties, 
the contract being available in the Calgary office for any purchaser 
who wished to examine its provisipns. By reason of being in a posi¬ 
tion, to contract annually for thousands of acres of breaking, discing, 
harrowing, seeding, etc., the company was able to demand from 
the contractors'the highest grade of work at the lowest possible 
’ prices. The personal services of the development staff were given 
to the land purchasers without charge. The company, however, 
found it necessary to charge a small amount to cover actual cash 
outlays in the way of livery, hotel bills, and travelling expenses 
incurred by its employees in behalf of clients. The amount of this 
charge, which it based upon the average expenditure for such work 
during a given season; amounted- to about 5 per cent of the total 
contract price for development, work. It was the invariable rule of 
the company that funds must be available before such work was 
undertaken. No development of less than 40 acres was undertaken, 
nor fencing of less than 1 mile. 

Needless to say the assumption of such a role by the Canadian 
Pacific involved a degree of oversight and paternalism with respect 
to farming done by its settlers. One of the regulations governing 
development work read: “The- Company does not encourage pur¬ 
chasers of lands to break the same after the end ^f J uly. The most 
favorable time for breaking is generally between,the middle of 
May , and the first of July. . . . The Development’ Department 
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stands for the best farming practice only. The Company’s ambition 
is that any work undertaken for absentee land owners should bring 
as good, or even better, results than if such work were performed by 
them personally. Such being the case, it positively refuses to under¬ 
take any farm development work too far out of season to serve its 
purchasers.”^ 

Not content with its efforts to encourage sound farming practices, 
the company sought to promote intensive farming of limited areas. 

Its literature reminded the purchasers that "it is a great mistake for, ■, 
any person to acquire more land than his available capital will 
enable him to properly develop. Eighty acres of irrigable land will 
yield as much, or more, than twice that area of non-irrigable land in 
regions where farming is carried on under natural rainfall. The 
higher development of the dairy and sugar beet industry will further 
reduce the area necessaiy to sustain the farmer and his family. Apart 
from, this, if there is any lesson in farm economics that has been 
consistently and clearly proven it is the superiority, in point of pro¬ 
duction, of the-small, but highly developed, farm over the cruder, 
methods of the large farm.”^ In a further effort to stem the tide 
toward the large farm, so strong in all pioneer areas, the company 
announced that it was “vastly more interested in a successful farmer 
on a small farm than in a speculative buyer on a large scale. The , 
latter is not wanted.” 

During the years 1968 and 1909 the development branch confined 
its activities to fencing,, plowing, and seeding the land, in which 
it engaged on a large scale. This was nierely the beginning of a de¬ 
partment which was to assume a larger variety of functions and a 
greater importance with the passing of the years, until it became per¬ 
haps the most significant single piece, of machinery, maintained by 
■ the-Canadian Pacific for the colonization of its lands. Even in these 
early years it attracted widespread attention when the company 
briefly described its role as “Home lylaking by Contract.” 

Even more eloquent evidence of the Canadian Pacific’s interest in 
colonization rather than in mere land selling is found in another . 
innovation introduced in 1908. This was the plan for the sale of land ' 
in the irrigation block on the “Crop Payment Plan.” This idea 

1 Starting a Farm in the Bow River Valley, p. g. 

2 Ibid., p. 10 . ’ ' , ' ■ ■ 
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seems to have been in the air at this time. It had been employed with 
sotne success by the Northern Pacific Railway in the nineties and it 
appears to have been employed in greater or lesser degree by other 
railways in the^tates.^ Dennis and his associates in the irrigation 
venture seem to have had the inspiration to try the plan just at the 
time when certain of the company’s agents in the United States were 
asking that they be permitted to. experiment with the idea. In the 
opening months of 1908 Dennis was actively gathering all possible 
information in regard to the experience of others in the use of the 
method, and, at that time, he requested R. B. Bennett, the com¬ 
pany’s counsel in Calgary, to prepare a draft contract for sale by 
crop payment, to be shown to the Canadian Pacific management. 

In presenting the proposal to Shaughnessy three months later, 
Dennis conceded that crop payment was a radical departure from 
methods hitherto employed by the Canadian Pacific in the sale of 
its land. He denied, however, that there was anything visionary or 
Utopian about it. Investigation had convinced him that the plan 
had worked successfully on both sides of the 49th parallel. He had 
found that it had been employed by the Union Trust Company.of 
Toronto in colonizing some 200,000 acres along the Canadian North¬ 
ern Railway, and by another company which had settled a large 
area in the Claresholm district on the Calgary-MacLeod line.^ 

Dennis contended that the idea of crop payinent was entirely in 
harmony with the larger scheme of things which the Canadian Pacific 
was seeking to bring about in the irrigation block, i'.e., the estab¬ 
lishment of a “gigantic colonization undertaking” rather than mere 
land selling. He observed that the company was selling land in 
much smaller areas than was the practice in the unirrigated portions 
of the West and would ultimately have a much larger farming com¬ 
munity in the irrigation block than would be found in any equal 
area in the West. Indulging his optimism, he pictured the purchasers 

• 1 See letter o£ John K. West, Detroit Lake, Minnesota, to Clarence F. Birdseye, 

New York, October 15, i8gi. This letter was found by the author in 1934 while 
looking through a miscellanebus collection of papers belonging to Henry Villard, 
but then in the possession of the North American Company in New, York, which 
Villard founded. West was an agent for the sale of Northern Pacific lands and 
he describes the crop payment plan. He remarked that "this is about the only 
way in which sales can bfe made at the present time." 

2 Dennis to Shaughnessy, August 13; 1908, File No. 303, Section 1, D. N. R. 
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of the company’s lands as its tenants for all time by virtue of the 
water rental, which necessitated the utilization, of the land and 
which removed "any feature of speculative buying from our scheme.” 
The supreme virtue of the plan he expressed in this way: "Under 
our present system of selling land, we take the larger portion of the 
capital of men of moderate means in making cash payments on land 
sold at fairly high prices and leave him the smaller amount for de¬ 
velopment. Under the crop payment plan, we take pnly a very small 
part of his capital in the way of a cash payment and make him con¬ 
tract to' use all the remainder in developing his farm and paying us 
with a portion of the crop raised. From a colonization standpoint 
there is no comparison between the two systems and our .security 
for the deferred payments is absolute, while at the same time we are 
creating traffic and improving the value of the land.’’^ 

Dennis was convinced that if the scheme were given general pub¬ 
licity it would be the means of gteatly increasing land sales and 
more rapidly reaching the great goal of intensive settlement and 
cultivation which the company had set itself. Nor was the publicity 
value of the plan to be taken lightly. What better proof could there 
be of the confidence of the Canadian Pacific that its land would pay 
for itselfl What compelling force was possessed by the slogans, “Come 
to Alberta and go into partnership with the Canadian Pacific,” or 
“No Crop, no Payment!” What could indicate more clearly the fact 
that the railway company was. above all interested in the develop¬ 
ment of its lands, for the crop payment plan made settlement upon 
the land imperative. 

In the autumn of 1908 approval for the plan was obtained and a 
special publicity campaign was planned to acquaint , the farmers ’Of "'- 
the United States with the opportunities which were now offered 
them.2 The plan called for the payment of one-tenth of the purchase 
price in cash; the balance, with interest at 6 per cent, in a portion 
of the annual crop. The purchaser agreed to plow and put in 
crop at least 50 acres during the first year, with a similar area . 
ainnually thereafter, although he might by special arrangement retain 

1 Dennis to Shaughnessy, July 25, 1908, ibid. 

2 Dennis to Herbert Vanderhoof, Editor, Canada West Magazine, Chicago, 
November 21, 1908. Dennis stated he would be in Chicago toward the end of 
the week to make final arrangements for advertising the crop payment plan. 
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25 per cent o£ his hoMings for pasture. No one farmer could pur¬ 
chase more than 160 acres of irrigable and 480 acres of non-irrigable 
land. The purchaser bound himself to erect on- the land a house 
worth not less than $350 and a barn worth |ioo, to sink a good well, 
and to fence his farm. Buildings were to be insured and the pur¬ 
chaser was to pay the taxes.^ ^ 

It is evident that the terms of the contract gave to the company 
another fairly effective control over the agricultural practices of the 
farmer. The services of the development branch were, of course, 
available to purchasers under this plan, but such service carried with 
it the right to dictate the conduct of the farm. The whole arrange¬ 
ment was, in efffect, a partnership between the company and the 
farmer; the two prospered or failed together. The farmer covenanted 
to deliver to the company annually, free of charge, at the nearest 
elevator , or on cars-at the nearest station, one-half of the grain 
grown upon the land in the course of the year, the company allowing 
the market price prevailing on the day of delivery. The purchaser 
pledged himself to keep an accurate account of all crops raised 
on his land and to report to the company by December 1 of each 
year the quantity of ^ain, sugar beets, alfalfa, and timothy produced 
during the year. 

The introduction of this plan required, of course, special regu¬ 
lations governing the payment of commissions to agents selling land 
under it. A uniform commission of 10 per cent was paid, the agent 
receiving $1.50 per acre on irrigable land when the purchaser made 
the cash payment, and the remainder when the buyer paid one- 
ninth of the balance of the purchase-pricei.On non-irrigable land he 
received $1.00 at time of cash payment, with balance as in the case 
of irrigable land. , 

The whole idea of crop payment was one additional, evidence of 
the fact that the irrigation block had. become a great laboratory 
where virtually every type of experiment in land settlement was to 
be tried. Only time could determine the success of the new venture 
but, regardless of the outcome, there could be no doubt that this 
was merely the latest proof of the desire of the Canadian Pacific to 
employ any and every legitimate means to, establish in southern 

^ The conditions governing the sale of land on the crop payment plan are fully 
stated in Starting a Farm in the Bow River Valley, p. 30. - ■ 
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Alberta ap iipportant comirtunity providing a volume of traffic for 
the railway far in excess of any other area in the Canadian West. 

, Whatever the ultimate potentialities of the crop payment plan 
may have been, however, it had not at the end of its first year solved 
the problem of land settlement in the'irrigation block. In the au- 
tumr\ of v^09 officials of tfio company began W direct their attention 
anew to this fundamental question. At that time it was estimated 
that but 10 per cent of those who had purchased land were actually 
in residence; and that although 75 per cent had intended to become 
Bow Valley residents within a year, they had, for various-reasons, 
failed to do so.i One oflScial in analyzing the situation assigned a 
large measure of responsibility to the company and its agents. 
Despite the very earnest desire of the railway company to colonize 
the land, by and large- it had given too, much attention to the sales 
and too little to settlement, trusting that somehow the one would 
lead to the other. There was the chance, too, that many had been 
discouraged by the campaign of slander of western. Canada which 
certain interests launched in the States from time to time. Others 
might have been deterred from moving to Alberta by a mistaken 
idea regarding the cost; while insufficiently informed as to crops 
being produced in the vicinity of their land. But, regardless of the 
causes, the time had come when the situation must be recognized 
and steps taken to meet it. 

■ Originating among lower of^dals of the company, the desire to 
solve this problem gradually took possession of - those higher in 
authority .2 In this way the matter came up for the consideration of 
Peterson, the manager of the Canadian Pacific Irrigation Coloniza¬ 
tion Company, who was convinced that his organization bad been so 
engrossed in the work of land selling that it had given only in¬ 
cidental attention to colonizing it.® He strongly urged that the com¬ 
pany immediately institute a vigorous campaign to persuade those 
who had purchased to go into occupation. The first step was to 

A Memorandum, Rothwell to Peterson, October 4, 1909, File No. soi. Section 2, 
D. N. R. ‘ ' 

^That serious consideratioa was givew ro this pioWem by those in sub¬ 
ordinate .positions is indicated by the' memorandum of Rothwell and by a 
letter of F. W. Crandall to Peterson, October 26, 1909, ibid,, in-which he-com¬ 
ments favorably upon Rothwell's tnemutandutn. 

® Peterson to Dennis, November 5, 1909, ibid.'- ■ 
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prepare a card index of the name and address of every p&son who 
had bought land in the irrigation bloclc He would then circularize 
all non-residents and endeavor to ascertain in every case the reason 
why tficy had not moved to Alberta.^ The special requirements of 
every individual case should be taken up. Peterson believed that, 
with the assistance of the developmenf department, it would be 
possible to persuade purchasers to pursue their original plan of 
settling on the land. If the purchasers frankly admitted' that they 
had bought for speculative purposes, he would endeavor to obtain 
authority to sell the land to a settler under an arrangement which 
would cover the expense incurred. Peterson very properly pointed 
out that a policy of encouraging actual settlement should be in¬ 
itiated at the time of purchase'"rather than subsequently. Much 
could be done by the insertion of judicious provisions in the sales 
contract. 

This general plan received the approval of Dennis and a special 
staff was established to inaugurate the campaign for increased settle¬ 
ment within the irrigation block. A multigraph letter was sent out . 
every two weeks, while special correspondence was ,to be carried on 
with those indicating k’ desire to locate on the land.® Scores of items 
of interest to the prospective settler were to be discussed in the 
letters, including crop yields, towns, schools, new railroads, etc. 
With a View to giving the client the impression that the letters 
were - not impersonal, perfunctory affairs, they were signed hy 
Dennis in his capacity as Assistant to the Second Vice-President of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, rather than by the Canadiaru 
PacificTrrigation Colonization Company. Became, this'e^ndeavor to 
promote the occupation of the land contrasts' so strikingly with the 
mere land selling activity usually associated with land grant railways 
in North America, the first letter addressed to the purchasers is 
deserving of some little consideration.® Pertinent portions of it read: 

When you secured land from the Canadian Pacific Railway 
it was, no doubt, with a view to establishing a home in the Bow 
Valley. If I ani correctly advised you have not carried out your 
- original intention. Some obstacle has, no doubt, presented itself 
* Peterson to Pennis, November 5, 1909, ibid, 

®Rothwell tp Peterson, November 16, 1909, ibid. 

® See copy of this letter in File No. soi. Section 2, D. N. R. It was sent out in 
January, 1910. 
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and it is my desire to learn just what is the nature of this apparent 
difficulty. 

The cultivation of your Bow. Valley land will, I am .certain, 
provide you with an opportunity of securing an easily and rapidly 
earned independence. ... 

You no doubt desire information on schools, churches, neigh¬ 
bors, new towns, cost of development, general development and 
the probable needs of the labor market in the .»<cimty of your 
Bow Valley lands. In an endeavor to provide this, I have requested 
the editor of The Calgary Daily Herald to forward to your ad¬ 
dress from time to time, issues of that paper carrying news items 
from the district in which you are interested. You .jvill -thus be 
advised regarding the prosperity of your neighbors who are in 
residence upon land in the vicinity of yours. 

Why not write and let me answer any questions thjt you may 
wish to ask? I desire to at least attempt to assist you m deter¬ 
mining the best method of developing your property and am 
prepared to do all I can to help you to obtain a return from 
your land. Write us and let us give you the benefit of our ex¬ 
perience. 

There was a special reason for sending The Calgary Herald to the 
client. It was to be the medium for; supplying him with facts con¬ 
cerning opportunities and developments in the C^klg^y district. The 
Canadian Pacific Irrigation Colonization Compart^submitted daily 
to the paper copy containing material which it believed would inter¬ 
est the absentee'owner and provide an incentive for him to settle on 
his land. This material, under a three-column head, on the first 
page of the paper, would readily acquaint the purchaser with crop 
statistics and general information illustrative of the prosperity of 
the country. The company chose this means' of education, rather 
than sending the data direct, because of the belief that “the average 
farmer will more readily acce’pt a statement appearing in a paper 
than a statement issued by a land company. And it will be possible 
to advise^ese clients regarding actual conditions without materially 
incre^yng/the work iri the office. We can provide land owners with 
the nafaximum amount of information at the minimum of labor.” 

It was fhen the custom of the Farm and Ranch Review, the lead¬ 
ing agricultural publication in Alberta, to issue a special Christmas 
num{ier/devoted to a review of the progress and development of 
the yeaJf'in the Calgaiy ^ea, of which the irrigation block consti¬ 
tuted such ah important portion. Arrangements were accordingly 
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mafle to send a copy of this issue to some 2,ooo«absentee purchasers 
of land from the Canadian Pacific ,in the hope that “the excep¬ 
tionally good copy" would provide a renewed incentive to settlement 
on the land. 

The first circular letter to purchasers brought a variety of re¬ 
sponses, Some announced that the writers were shipping their effects 
preparatory to settlement in Alberta in the spring. Such people 
wanted information with respect to freight rates, customs regula¬ 
tions, date of opening of the Langdon branch, etc. For the benefit 
of these people the company delegated agents to assist them in 
locating their lands, purchasing lumber and seed grain, securing 
carpenters, and generally advising them as to the best action to take 
with a view to giving their holdings a maximum development. Such 
action by the company would not only be appreciated but it would 
be a guarantee that the new settler would begin farming in Albertai 
in an enthusiastic frame of mind. 

Some of those who were unable to go into residence on their 
land expressed a desire to rent their holdings and welcomed what¬ 
ever assistance the company might render to that end. To aid these. 
people the company invoked the cooperation of its agency organi¬ 
zation in the United States. Agents were asked to seek out renters 
in their territory who desired to move to Alberta and take a farm 
on shares.! Other absentees, who for various reasons could not settle 
in. the irrigation block at once, availed themselves of the company's 
offer to perfomi the preliminary work through its development de¬ 
partment. Such people, it was hoped, would be able to occupy 
their farms the following season. - 

While this campaign clearly produced results encouraging to the 
company, it was not permitted to run its complete course: . Before 
its fuir effects had been produced the company launched itself on 
a program of colonization so much more ambitious that this pre¬ 
liminary effort was forced to assume a more modest and secondary 
r 61 e. One should not conclude, however, that it was for that reason 
lacking in significance. It was the first tangible evidence of the 
company’s realization that its great objective of complete coloniza¬ 
tion of the irrigation block could not be achieved merely by selling 
the land. In southern Alberta the company faced a situation unlike 

1 Circular to agents, March 3, 1910, File No. *oi, Section *, D.N. R. 
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that cncouhtered by it elsewhere in the West and utterly unlike 
that experienced by American railways. It was a situation requiring 
special considera.tlon and. effort, and to the study of this problem 
officials were how, beginning to turn. 

Gradually those Canadian Pacific officials, froth-Shaughnessy down 
to Peterson, who were in close touch with the problem of land 
settlement in the irrigation block, were increasingly concerning 
themselves with the idea then popular in England and termed 
“assisted settlement.” While largely foreign to the experience and 
practice of land settlement agencies in North America, and hitherto 
unneeded amid the pioneer conditions prevailing on this continent, 
--assixtEd--sciTlemEnrseems~t6 have inlfigued those high in command 
in Canadian Pacific affairs. • 

The original inspiration for the inauguration of such a policy 
by the Canadian Pacific seems to have come from a suggestion by 
the Salvation Army of England, which was desirous of sponsoring 
a program of assisted land settlement in Canada. The proposaliof 
the Salvation Army authorities was that they should obtain English 
famijlies olf" small means to be located on Canadian Pacific lands with 
the aid of the company. Contemporaneously with this proposition 
came the suggestion from the Reverend Father Van Aken, who had 
been engaged in colonization work for the company in Holland, 
that many Dutch farmers could be secured for the litigation block 
were he in a position to put them on farms improved to. the extent 
of a house, to move into and a certain amount of land under 
cultivation.! ■ ^ 

The Salvation Army idea appealed so strongly to Shaugfinessy 
that he readily gave approval for the reservation of 24 quarter sec¬ 
tions to be improved by the company for the so-called Salvation ‘ 
Army Colony.? Dennis was equally impressed by the proposal of 
Father Van Aken, because “these Hollanders have proved the very 
best- settlers that we can get and I would strongly recommend that 
you authorize me to select, inVonjunction with Father Van Aken, , 
thirty quarter sections which we will improve to the extent of 
erecting a small house and barn, fencing the land, putting down a 
well and breaking and plowing 50 a^es. Our estimate is that this^ 

1 Dennis to Shaughnessy, March 16. 1909, File No. 222, Section 1, D. NiTl. i 

2 Shaughnessy to Dennis, March 8, 1909, ibid. v 
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can be done for $30,000.”^ Although Shaughnessy approved of this 
plan, neither the Holland nor the Salvation Army improved farm 
colony materialized. Their failure in no way, diminished their im- 
;pdrtanp6 in relation to Canadian Pacific policy, however, for they 
had B6:n the means of focusing the attention of officials upon this 
particular type of land settlement. ’ , , • 

During the summer of igo'g both Peterson and,.Dennis devoted 
much thought to the improved farm idea. In ho way discouraged by 
the abortive nature of the two colony schemes, Peterson was con¬ 
vinced that the company must adopt the assisted settlement plan. 
As he observed, “fi'om.a land-selling standpoint our efforts have 
met with shining success. From a colonization point of view, how- 
ever, I cannot say that we have been as successful as we might have 
been. I take the position that the whole irrigation project is designed 
to secure the highest possible amount of traffic. This involves the 
densest possible settlement. We have not succeeded in providing 
close settlement. Our sales have be^n of the quarter section, half 
and whole section order, more of the two latter than the former. 

This will not bring about the result we are striving for.I like. 

the improved farm project and think it would be^he means to that 
end. In this way we can settle families on eighty acre tracts and 
make sufe that thisdand is not being bought merely for speculative 
purposes, and, in working out the improved farm proposition I 
would not lose sight of that fact for a moment.”.^ 

In Peterson’s opinipn the improved farm plan not Only was the . 
means of securing the compact settlement of th\irrigation block, 
so eagerly ‘desired by the company, but also was particularly timely 
in view of the conditions then prevailing in Great Britain. The bulk 
of the land thus far sold in the Calgary district had been taken by 
Amerifcans. Farmers from that country had been pouring into all 
.sections of the Canadian West for -a decade, giving rise to much talk 
of an “American invasion” of Canada. The American farmer .with 
his long experience in prairie farming was ideally suited to the con¬ 
ditions on the Canadian prairie. The British settler, with his totally, 
different background, had experienced greater difficulty in coping , 

^Dennis to Shaughnessy, March 16; 1909, ibid. 

2 Peterson to Dennis, August 7, 1909, File No." 24a, Section i, D. N. R. 
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with his new environment^ with the result that he was in general 
less attracted to the West than w.as the American. In the face of the 
American invasion, might not the Canadian Racific caicH the imagi¬ 
nation of the .British and Canadian public by offering some special 
inducement to the British settler to locate in western Canada? 

Peterson had followed with much interest the operation of the 
"Small Agricultural Holdings Act,’’ passed a lew years before in 
England, under which large estates were being subdivided and sold 
to small holders.^'He had taken note of. the fact that at the time 
. of the last allotment of 2,Qoo holdings the Board of Agriculture 
had received no less than 35,6,00 applications. By the provisions of 
— this act the - htiid was sold un rgg^ear payments, with government- 
loans to individual purchasers providing the means for the neces¬ 
sary buildings. The settler must have a capital of about 200 pounds. 
Peterson was convinced that the Canadian Pacific could offer a more 
attractive proposition to the land-hungry folk, of England. In addi- 
"" tion to the type of assistance rendered by the gdvernment over there, 
the company could ppt in a crop in advance of the settler’s arrival, 
thereby assuring him an income from the lahd immediately upon 
the occupation of his farm. Besides, the farms WQ,uld be larger than 
in Great Britain and the gen'eral opportunities for success vastly 
superior. _ • 

The 33^00 disappointed applicants for' small holdings in Great , 
Britain offered a limitless opportunity for the Canadian Pacific.' 
The Board of Agriculture in England dealt only with selected appli¬ 
cants. The company could do the same; and,if it cpuld.induce only 
25 per cel^trof the disappointed applicants to entertain its proposi¬ 
tion it would have some 8,000 agricultural settlers from whom it 
could choose. This would enable it to place its entire British busi¬ 
ness on a first-class foundation, obtain a high price for its land, and 
eliminate' almost entirely the payment of commissions .for the sale 
of land to British clients. 

In response to the argument .that with the existing extraordinary 
demand for land in the irrigation block.there was no particular 
reason why the company should resort to heroic measures in' order 
to attract British farmers, Peterson’s contention was that there were 
1 Peterson to Dennis, August 31, igog, ibid. 
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special arguments in favor of such a policy. The company's Ameri¬ 
can buyers were preeminently half-section men, while British farmers 
could be settled on 80 to 120 aqres.^ Small holdings would ensure 
the complete success of the irrigation project and would mean much 
from a traffic standpoint. The company’s steamship service would 
profit materially from the first movement of these settlers, while the 
project would popularize rhe Canadian Pacific in England and yield 
splendid publicity results. The imperial idea was uppermost in the 
British mind at the moment and Canada was popular^ the Bi^tish 
Isles. A project fathered by the Canadian Pacific with a view to the 
settlement of British families of small means in western Canada, 
would readily gain official approval ort both sides of the water. While 
the plan should be worked out on a strictly commercial basis, it 
could be so presented to the public that the philanthropic features 
would receive due prominence at all times. Every newspaper in 
Great Britain would gladly publish an outline of the project and 
much editorial comment would be secured. It would be regarded 
as legitimate news of considerable importance. A skillful publicity 
campaign could advertise the plan far and wide virtually without 
the expenditure of money by the company.^ Nor would'Peterson 
neglect -to capitalize th? fact that in the face of the great preponder¬ 
ance of Amerieans-in-Albertarthe-GrniadiarrPacific-desired-todTitro^ 
. duce a strong British element. 

» In tl^ latter part of 1909 the idea so fully outlined by Peterson, 
was sprung upon the British Isles with an avalanche of publicity, 
probaljly without a parallel in the annals of railway colonization 
work.® Peterson, who went to Europe at that time in order to lay 
the ground work for, the execution of the plan, was at once sub¬ 
merged by the correspondence and interviews resulting from this 
publicity. The company had obtained free of cost an amount of space 
in the British,press which could not, under ordinary circumstances, 
have been purchased for $10,000.^ The London office of the com¬ 
pany had been forced to'increase its staff in order to cope with^the 
flood of inquiries and correspondence. From London, Peterson pro- 

^Ibid. 

^Ibid. 

® Peterson to Dennis, January *4, igio, ibid. 

*Ibid. 
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ceedccl to Holland, Belgium, and Austria with a view to obtaining 
information with respect to the advisability of extending the im¬ 
proved farm plan to those countries. 

Meanwhile Peterson’s mind had also been occupied with the ques¬ 
tion of the terms and conditions governing the sale of the improved 
farms which the company was about to- develop. While strongly of 
the opinion that the ready-made farm w.as the logical method of 
colonization where capital'was available to carry it out successfully, 
he recognized that the" ultimate success of the plamwould depend 
largel^pon the regulations adopted and the safeguards provided 
in the smes contract. Both Peterson and Dennis were at first inclined 
to favor the sale of such farms under the “crop payment” contmct, 
largely because its insurance clause and the provisions with respect 
to the ^thods of farming would give the company control over 
thc-whole course of agricultural development in the improved farm 
.colonies. In the end, however,„they contented themselves with a 
contract containing merely the insurance features of the crop pay- ■ 
ment plan, together with a crop lien clause to protect the company’s 
investment in the farm. 

Since it was believed that $2,500 represented the minimum capital 
necessary for the successful inauguration of farming operations, in 
the irrigation block, the settler had to-pogses.s at least $1,500 with 
which to supplement the $1,000 which the company planned to 
invest in each farm unit. Farms were allotted in advance to selected 
families and, to ensure that those receiving allotments would actually 
go through to Calgary, the settler must pay the passage money for 
himself and family before the allotment was made. The first pay¬ 
ment on the farm was due on the date of occupation of the land. 

At the time of the introduction of the ready-made farm plan the 
Canadian Pacific sold its land on a ib-year basis. Convinced that it 
was entirely consistent with the larger objectives-of the company, 
Pbterspn desired' to extend the period of payment on the improved 
farms to 15 or 20 years. While unwilling to go so far in a formal, 
contractual way, Dennis and Shaughnessy authorized agents in 
Great Britain to assure applicants that the Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way had never dispossessed a farmer on its land because of failure 
to pay the deferred payments, so long as he actually occupied the 
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farm.i In practice this meant that the settler would have a longer 
period in which to complete his payments. 

During 1909 the company developed as ready-rnade farms the 24 
quarter sections originally reserved-for the Salvation Army colony. 
It built a house and barn on each farm, fenced the land, dug a well, 
and prepared a portion of the land for seeding in the spring of 
1910. It planned the colony as a unit and selected the lands because 
of their peculiar adaptability to settlement of this type. Rechristened 
“Nightingale,” this community became the first of the ready-made 
farm colonies of the Canadian Pacific, about whicn so much was to 
be heard within the next few years. Settlers for the colony embarked 
from England in March, 1910. 

The company was launching upon a program of assisted group 
settlement. Land selling, so long practiced by the Canadian Pacific, 
as well as by other railways in North America, was to become a 
thing of the past. Individual settlement, undirected and sporadic 
in nature, was to give way to community settlement of the planned 
and supervised variety. Regardless of its success or failure, the new 
plan marked such a complete break with the best practice of com¬ 
panies and corporations dealing in lands as to be nothing short of 
revolutionary. 

- Preparations for the extension of the ready-made farm policy 
engaged the attention of the company staE botfi in Great Britain 
and in Alberta throughout the year 1910. The goal for that season 
was 1,000 British applications from which the London office would 
be able to select 100 first-class families for the farms the company 
was preparing for settlement in 1911. As the average cost per inquiry 
in the United States was between $1.00 and $1.50, the British organi¬ 
zation was authorized to expend |i,5oo for special publicity with a 
view to obtaining the desired number of applications. This amount 
was materially supplemented from the advertising appropriation of 
the London office of the Canadian Pacific’s Traffic Department. The 
Calgary office prepared for British distribution a special publication 
descriptive of the ready-made farm project, containing numerous 
illustrations' of such farms, together with actual’ photographs of the 
1910 contingent of British families who were located in the Nightin¬ 
gale colony. 

^Dennis to Peterson, March 14, 1910, ibid. 
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Through the distribution of this booklet and through notices in 
selected British papers, inviting applications for the ready-made, 
farms, the company made its initial contact with the prospective 
settler. He was then proyided with forms to be filled out and returned 
to the London office. From these papers the manager of the office 
was ablei in most cases, to decide whether or not the applicant was 
a good prospect. If so regarded, he was visited in his own home by 
members of the staff, in whose hands rested the ultimate decision- to 
accept or reject him. 

For the benefit of British settlers, agents were instructed to em¬ 
phasize the desire of the company to develop in the irrigation block 
the intensive cultivation of small farms.^ A special effort was to be 
made to secure experienced farmers from the dairying districts of 
England and Scotland, where the customaTy^'farriuhg routine was 
substantially in line with the general policy which the Canadian 
Pacific was seeking to foster. 

Peterson was forced to revise his original opinion, that the ready¬ 
made farms could be sold in Great Britain without the payment of 
commissions to the company’s agents scattered throughout the 
countryside. He recognized that as soon as the company placed any 
large number of these farms On the market its British business would 
become largely of that type, and refusal to pay comrriissions would 
soon, disrupt the entire agency organization over there. The company 
paid the commission, however, only in cases where the agent actually 
initiated the busiriess.-Since the railway’s publicity campaign enabled 
it to establish contact with many applicants direct, commission cost 
was reduced to a minimum, especially in view of the fact that the 
commission payments to English agents were 50 cents and 25 cents 
per acre on irrigated and non-irrigated land respectively, a mere 
pittance compared with the payments to American agents.2 

If it was the job of the London office in 1910 to find the British 
settlers for ready-made farms, it was no less the task of Calgary to 
prepare the farms which they were to occupy. The latter soon dis¬ 
covered that because of the very large sales in the western section 
of the irrigation block during the two previous years, there were no 
longer available the areas of contiguous land necessary for group 

1 Peterson to Dennis, January 25, 1910, ibid. 

^Ibid. 
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settlement. Nor had construction of the irrigation system in the 
central and eastern sections progressed to the point where it was 
possible to place large areas there on the market. To accommodate 
the 100 families whom the British organization was recruiting, and 
who would arrive in the spring of 1911, the company was forced to 
turn temporarily to lands beyond the confines of the irrigation block. 

The region selected for this development was in the vicinity of 
Sedgwick, on the Wetaskiwin-Saskatoon line of the Canadian Pacific 
in central Alberta.^ This was an area of sufficient rainfall for agri¬ 
cultural purposes, but there were certain complicating.factors in the 

cerned. In this region the Canadian Pacific owned only the alternate , 
sections, which militated somewhat against the compact group settle¬ 
ment which the company desired for colony purposes. .Then, too, 
while rainfall was entirely adequate for farming, the problem of 
water for domestic lise was a difficult one. Wells of great depth were 
necessary and very expensive, which increased very materially the 
cost of development. The result was that while the administration 
had allowed $1,300 per farm for the improvement of the Nightingale 
colony, the appropriation for the Sedgwick colony allowed $2,364.50 
per farm, of which, it was estimated, $650 would be expended in 
well-drilling.2 Nevertheless, the alternate sections in four townships 
were here available for a large-scale development of improved farms, 
and the Sedgwick colony became one of the largest and moskpromi- 
nent of such group settlements. 

Continuation and extension of the ready-made farm program obvi¬ 
ously called for a careful survey of the whole situation in the western 
section of the irrigation block, if land was to be found for such colo¬ 
nies. The company’s adoption of the improved farrii idea had thus 
far proceeded more froip the heart than from the head. In a generous 
moment it had embraced a conception with certain philanthropic 
aspects well calculated to appeal to certain of the land-hungry classes 
in Great Britain and sure to gain for the railway widespread and 
favorable publicity throughout the world. The idea represented a 
step in the direction in which it wished to move; it was entirely con¬ 
sistent with the larger design of the Canadian Pacific in southern 

■ ^Dennis to Shaughnessy, March 2, igio, ibid. , 

^Peterson to Dennis, August 12, 1910 and April 13, igii, ibid. 
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Alberta. But Peterson and Dennis had taken up the plan without a 
full realization of all its implications, or of just what it'meant in 
the way of further planning in the irrigation block. 

Within a year, however, they had come to see that the further de¬ 
velopment of the improved farm plan involved a careful examina- 
/tt@h of all lands in the western section and the adoption of such a 
’policy in dealing with them as would provide large areas adapted to 
arrangement in colonies. One Of the first.things to be considered was 
the disposition to be made of the cull irfjgable land in that section. 
Contrary to the better judgment of I^ennis, the original selling policy 
of the company Iiad been to place a uniform price on all land and to 
let the buyers make the selections. When the more desirable lands in 
a particular area had been disposed of, it had planned .to revalue 
the culls according to quality. With the beginning of the land rush 
to the irrigation block in igog, however, officials abandoned this 
latter feature in the belief that it was unnecessary. They thought 
that the culled lands would within a reasonable time attain the same 
value as the superior ones. That this had been a mistake, they now 
freely admitted. Since irrigability depended so largely upon topo- 
•graphical features, the culls were likely to be left on the company's 
. hands for years unless a special effort were made to reclassify and 
dispose of them. 

In view of this situation, Peterson, in January, igii, submitted,to 
Dennis a detailed plan for dealing with the problem. As Peterson 
was frankly aiming at the complete colonization of the western sec¬ 
tion of the irrigation block, he brought within his purview all land 
in the section not already occupied, under contracts in good stand- 
ing.i He advanced several special arguments in support of a com¬ 
prehensive program of actual colonization, in which improved farms 
would, of course, play a large part. As he pointed out, the greatest 
difficulty in the operation and maintenance of the irrigation system 
was the unoccupied land. He had carefully investigated the water 
agreement and had incorporated provisions which would shift from 
the company to the owners the burden of maintenance, and partly of 
operation, thereby supplying an added incentive for the purchaser 
to occupy and irrigate the land. Compact settlement, district by dis¬ 
trict, would enable the company to create efficient local organizatiou 
Peterson to Dennis, January 13, 1911, ibid. 
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which otherwise would be a slow process. Nor was it economical for 
the company to permit cull lands to lie idle. On the basis of 100,000 
acres of unsold irrigable land, it was losing not merely the interest on 
the unpaid principal but also the annual water rental of 50 cents per 
acre. Should these lands be on the company’s hands for 10 or 15 
years it would lose more in interest and water rental alone than the 
reduction in price resulting from reclassification would amount to. 
More important was the loss in traffic resulting from the retention 
of this large area of unused land. 

Peterson argued veiy cogently that by means of a complete coloni¬ 
zation and development program, eliminating all vacant and waste - 
lands in a district, the company would add appreciably to the value 
of every acre contained therein. ■ The cull irrigable lands under 
existing conditions could not be sold for $20.00 per acre.^ By judi¬ 
cious reclassification, with the establishment of practical farm units’ 
and an initial price reduction, the bulk of the land would ultimately 
net the company $30.00 to $40.00 for irrigable, and $20.00 per acre for 
non-irrigable land. Such a plan would also aid greatly in the adap¬ 
tion ot better farming methods within the irrigation block. The least 
successful farmer usually occupied the isolated farm. Dense settle¬ 
ment and helpful neighbors played an important part in the general 
farm economy, and this was more true in an irrigated district where 
in the beginning the average water consumer knew little or nothing 
about irrigation; 

As the first step in this program of reclassification, the company 
sent out engineers to locate the extensions to the lateral canal sys¬ 
tem. Soil examiners, practical irrigation farmers, and engineers then 
proceeded with the examination, district by district, of the sold and 
unsold, occupied and unoccupied, land. When the land was unoccu¬ 
pied but under contract for sale, with payments badly in arrears and 
without reasonable prospect of immediate occupation by the pur¬ 
chaser, the company promptly initiated cancellation proceedings. 
The examiners carefully determined the irrigable area of each farm, 
the advantageous ways of combining irrigable and non-irrigable land 
in the same farm, and the need for revision of the irrigable area. As 
they completed their investigation of an irrigation district, they pre-- 
pared a blueprint showing all lands available for settlement. They 
i/bW. ”, 
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then laid out the farm units, marking the building and well sites 
and indicating the area to be broken under the ready-made farm 
plan.i Farm units varied in size according to the quality of the land, 
but each was so constituted as to provide a good living for a family. 
Peterson believed that the best, of the irrigable lands could be sub¬ 
divided into 80-acre farms. This land examination began ori the Bow 
River and extended to the northward, by irrigation districts, the.aim 
being to cpmplete the work between the river and the main line of 
the railway during the season of igii. When the examiners had fin¬ 
ished their work in a given district, they established a ready-made 
farm colony,'* which took the name of the irrigation district. The 
development branch then began the construction, fencing, and break¬ 
ing involved in the preparation of improved farms.^ 

Two categories of land required special study and caheful pro¬ 
cedure in order to bring them into the far-reaching colonization 
program which the company contemplated. One was land sold, but 
unoccupied, with contracts in good standing. To, all holders of land 
in this class the company addressed-a letter of inquiry as to the 
reasons for not occupying their land. Many replied frankly that they 
had bought the land for speculative purposes and wert holding it for 
the appreciation in value predicted by those whom Peterson termed 
the “more enterprising or unscrupulous agents” of the coiriipany. To 
these people Peterson pointed out the futility of such expectations 
in view of the water rental and interest charges on the land. The 
company would give these buyers an opportunity to exchange their 
irrigable land for central Alberta land or for non-irrigable land 
within the irrigation block. It even .considered the possibility of 
selling the land for the speculators in order to bedrid of them. Where 
none of these expedients produced the desired results these contracts 
were watched closely with a view to cancellation as soon as the pay- 
ments were in arrears. Large numbers of replies came from men who 
had bought irrigable land in good faith, with every intention of 
settling on-the land within a reasonable period of time. Because of 
inability to dispose of their property or to obtain additional capital, 
they had not found it possible to carry out their original plan. Men 
in this situation were to be fitted into the ready-made farm plan 

2 Peterson to Dennis, FeDruary^. igu. File ??o. 201, Section 2, D. N. R. , 
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where they had a good working outfit and a small capital, or a capita] 
sufficient to provide the necessary farming equipment. The company 
would erect the buildings, and fence and break the land, adding the 
cost to the original purchase price of the farm. 

The other class of .land requiring special attention was that which 
was occupied with payments in arrears for various reasons. Where 
such a farmer occupied an entire section, the company sought to take 
back a portion of it, settling him on a half section or even a quarter 
section. The land reverting to the company was then included in the 
colonization scheme for the western section.^ The existing water 
agreement was cancelled and the new one substituted therefor. An 
extension of time was allowed for completion of the payments on 
the land retained in view of the higher prices which the company 
expected to realize from the lands relinquished. 

In igii the company entered energetically upon this program for- 
the complete colonization of the western section of the irrigation 
block, a program which it was hoped would realize the high hopes 
with which the irrigation project was originally launched. Reclassifi¬ 
cation of irrigable land for that year was expected to yield 200 farm 
units, to be improved for sale as ready-made farms, in 1912, with 
larger numbers in succeeding years. At the same time the company 
definitely adopted the policy of selling land in the western section 
only on colonization conditions, a step which it should have taken at 
an earlier date. With but 1*78,000 acres of irrigable and non-irrigable 
land unsold, and with the inauguration of a procedure which prom¬ 
ised satisfactory results in the case of lands previously sold but unde¬ 
veloped, it seemed that the company was in sight of the day when its 
major task in the western section would be completed, thus 'giving 
it an opportunity to devote greater attention to the central and 
eastern sections of the irrigation block. 

Construction of the irrigation system in these two sections had not 
kept pace with the sale of land in the western. When, in 1909, land 
in the latter section was being disposed of at a rapid rate, and water 
for irrigation purposes was' still unavailable in, the other two, the 
company began to consider the possibility of selling and colonizing 
lands in those sections in advance of the oimpletion of the irrigation 
works. Contrary as such a procedure was to the original plan of 
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company officials, it was in harmony with thS practice of the United 
Slates Reclamation Service, which rcquired^ttlement before pro¬ 
viding irrigation facilities. Nor was it inconsist^t with the position 
which the company had taken with respect to the western section, 
namely, that while the rainfall frequently-was insufficient for mixed 
. farming, cereal crops could be grdwn successfully without irrigation. 
More compelling,-however, as an argument in favor of the step was 
the fear that delay, in the face of the depletion of land in the western 
section, would leave the agency force in the United States with, 
nothing to do. The*policy-must, therefore, be carried through.- 
The difficulties in the way of the adoption of such a course with 
respect to the central and eastern sections were very great. It meant 
the sale of the land without knowledge, either by the company or by 
the settler, of the proportion which would ultimately be irrigable. 
Another problem, which at first appeared almost insoluble, was the 
payment of commissions to agents. As the irritable ar^a would merely 
be estimated at the time of sale, hundreds of cases almost surely 
would arise where the percentage of irrigable land would be less 
than that provided in the contract, thereby rendering necessary a 
readjustment in commissions. An added complication appeared to be 
the impossibility of making the adjustment out of the deferred com¬ 
missions, since the second payment would ordinarily have been com¬ 
pleted before the revision of the irrigable area. An equally disturbing 
question was that of publicity. Should the lands be advertised as 
y capable of producing^'areals without irrigation or should the need 
for immediate irrigatidp be stressed? The one course seemed to run 
contrary to the ultimate objective of the company in the irrigation 
block; the other would imperil the immediate purpose of the rail¬ 
way. .sf • 

In spite of the obstacles involved, the company pushed ahead with 
its plans. Blueprints were prepared of the central'section, showing 
merely the canal system and certain large areas, portions of which 
were kno-vyn to be susceptible of irrigation. The precise irrigable 
.areas in a given district, however, -were not iadjeated. The land was 
placed on the market at prices ranging from $3o'.oo.,to I35.00 per 
acre, payable in ro years, with interest at 6 per cent..The"contract.,, 
provided that the company would, on or before December 31, 1910. 
serve written notice on the purchaser, indicating the particular por- 
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lions, if any, of his land which were capable of irrigatidh. At the time 
of serving this notice the purchaser's payments were to be adjusted 
by giving him credit, on account of future payments, for any sum 
.paid by him in excess of 115.00 per acr-e.,for land not irrigable. 

At the time of the adoption of this policy in August, 1909, the 
total area included in the central section was 853,155 acres, of which 
the surveys thus far completed indicated that about 220,000 acres 
were irrigable. About 75,000 acres of non-irrigable land within the 
section had been sold. Land in the North Bassano, North Cluny, 
and East Crowfoot districts,, with an estimated irrigable area of 
about 80,000 acres, was to be sold as rapidly as possible. 

The formulation'of plans for the disposal of land in the central 
section came at the time the company was adopting the policy of 
improved or ready-made farms in the western section. For two years 
the development of these farms was confined to that section, where 
the extensive program of land reclassification was being carried out. 
With the growing popularity of the improved farm idea, however, it 
was but atquestion of time until the policy would be extended to 
the eastern section of the irrigation,, block, where it could be intro¬ 
duced before anylaj-ge proportion of the land had been disposed of. 

The first limited application of the improved farm plan to the 
eastern section came in 1911, when the comprehensive reclassifica¬ 
tion work was being carried out in the western section. The program 
for that year called for the preparation of 100 o^ these farms, to be 
arranged by colonies, with not more than 25 farms in a given 
colony.i As officials of the company were especially desirous of 
•■■eh'c6uf'%ing"tHe""(ir^ settlement of the eastern section, they car¬ 
ried out a thorough, survey of the eastern section for the purpose of 
determining those quarter sections which were best suited to division 
'into 80-acre, farms. Naturally in the preparation of the survey maps 
irrigability was the governing consideration, although it was recog¬ 
nized that soil conditions required careful attention. As a result of 
this survey it was found that there were 49 townships in which ready¬ 
made irrigable farms of this size could be developed. In some town¬ 
ships not more than 2 such farms could be provided without a heavy 
extra expenditure, large decrease in irrigable area, and an unsatis¬ 
factory distribution system. In other townships as many as 30 farms 
1 Dennis to Peterson, April 8, 1911, File No. 8t6, D. N. R. 
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coulcl.be grouped together economically anf'. efficiently. A total of 
712 farms were tentatively planned for ultimate development, a 
number which Peterson regarded as insufficient to meet the-demand 
which surely would arise.’- 

^Experience during the course of the next year, however, revealed 
certain difficulties in the way of the creation of 80-acre ready-made 
farms. Soil conditions, topography, and drainage must be taken into 
careful account. Any considerable area of badly broken land, alkali 
sloughs, or undr^inable pockets would reduce the ciiltivabre area 
below the margin of safety. Another difficulty resulted from the fact 
that under the Dominion lairs'surveys the road allowances, con¬ 
templated farms from 160 acres up, and the provision of road allow¬ 
ances for smaller farms would involve additional expense. In view of 
these considerations, therefore, Dennis decided that the 80-acre farm 
was a mistake. The proposed ready-made farms in the eastern section 
were reclassified on the 160-acre basis.- In order further to emphasize 
the community settlement idea, the number of farms was reduced to 
500 by the elimination of scattered and isolated units. 

The policy of-ready-made farms for British settlers was now fairly 
launched in both the westeift and esi^rn sections of the irrigation 
block. According to the intentions of officials in Calgary the ^eatest 
of care was to be exercised in selecting settlers for these farms. 
They were to be in every sense of the term hand picked men; the 
chosen few from the vast number who were expected to be appli¬ 
cants for the farms. The most complete information possible was to 
be accumulated and maintained with respect to each individual, so 
that the chance of mistake would be reduced to. a-minimum. The 
jgood intentions of Calgary, however, were,no^guarantee with respect 
to the Conduct and good judgment of agents of the company in Great 
Britain. Knowing that the whole idea was expected to meet with an 
enthusiastic response throughout the British Isles, representatives 
there naturally Ipst no opportunity to recruit the desired number 
of settlers. Bad judgment, excessive zeal, inordinate desire on the part 
of.agents in Great Britain to earn commissions might go far to vitiate 
tlie high resolves of those who formulated' die policy. ' 

1 Peterson to Dennis, July 88, igu; ibid. 

Dennis to Dawson, May 7, igia, ibid. 
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The letters of Pete?son to the manager of the Land Department of 
the Canadian Pacific in London illustrate the difficulties encount¬ 
ered. In one he wrote: “Your letter does not contain any information 
respecting these three set’tlets. You are aware of the fact that we wish 
to start forthwith a file'for each farm as allotted by you. It surely 
should be clear to ypu that if such be the case it will be necessary for 
you to write a separate letter'irTconnettion with each successful 
applicaat' Furthermore, in the said letter we want the most complete 
information you have available regarding said selected applicant, so 
V that this will form the basis of his file and that upon this file we will 
have the entire history of this man set forth. . . 

Another time Peterson wrote: “I think it is good policy to attempt 
to get in touch with people possessing fairly large capital. At the 
same time, the farming class is, of course, where we would hope to 
draw the bulk of our men from. I notice in your.,list-orte or two 
people from India and other countries far removed. It seems to me 
you hajye no opportunity of ascertaining whether such would be a 
suitable settler or not. I also notice a Capt. A. B. Fielden. Although 
he seems to have, abundance of capital, we are running quite a risk 
to settle a man of that sort, who presumably has no farming experi¬ 
ence, on these lands. ... I am merely again impressing upon you 
the absolute necessity of using the greatest possible amount of discre¬ 
tion in making these selections.’’^ 

It is clear, however, that the position of Canadian P.acific repre¬ 
sentatives in England was not an easy one. They were expected to 
produce settlers, but of the right sort. Agriculturists were not wanted 
unless they had a capital of some two hundred pounds. Urban 
workers with capital, but without farming experience, were in gen-, 
eral frowned upon. These were the people most likely to be de|irous 
of acquiring small holdings on favorable terms, -but they were not 
welcome. Neither in Calgary nor in England could bffiaals of the 
company make allowance for the human factor in a situation where, 
of two men with similar means and experience, one would succeed 
on a prairr^farin while the other made a dismal failure. Frequently 
officers of the railway underestimated the seriousness of the process' 
of adjustment which the British settler, regardless of his background, 

1 Peterson to G. B. Gray. October ii, 1910, File No. *24, Section 1, D. N, R. 

' 2 Petersoii to Gray, December 14, 1910, ibid. 
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must go through to adapt himself to the changed conditions pre¬ 
sented by the Canadian environment. • • 

Once a ready-made farm colony had been recruited in 'England' 
and the settlers were about to embark for Canada, the company was 
at no dmle pains to sec that they made their new start in life under, 
the- most^favorable conditions. Circular letters were distributed 
among them at the time of sailing and again upon arrival in 
Alberta.i They were warned against those who would seek‘to vic-- 
timizc them in various ways. Unless possessed of an abundant capital, 
they were not to purchase indiscriminately furniture and agricul¬ 
tural implements in excess ot their needs for the first year or two. A 
list of necessary articles was presented to each settler, together with 
the current price of the same. Anything else could be purchased at 
-a later time when the colonist was better acquainted with current 
values and his own needs. 

It was the plan of the company, too, to send with each group of 
colonists as chairman of the colony, some one who had both Ca¬ 
nadian and British c-xpcrience. Hal Carleton, who knew western 
Canada well and who had lectured in England in tjie interest of the, 
Canadian Pacific, served as chairman of the Nightingale colony upon 
the departure of the colonists for Alberta. In order to give a more 
intimate touch to the occasion Carleton issued a detailed letter to, 
the settlers, advising them as to the procedure which they shouM 
adopt in their new homc.2 They were not to take with them more 
money than would comfortably see them through to their destina¬ 
tion. The remainder should be sent by bankers’ draft to the local 
banker. On arrival at the colony they were to look over their house 
and determine the amount-of furniture needed, “keeping in mind 
that none of us in Canada spends on.^is item more than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary for a start.” They were to'remember that they would 
be surrounded by people of all classes urgiii^hem to buy horses, 
cattle, implements, in fact, everything. Carleton's advice in these 
matters was “Be wary” and “Go slowly.” 

Each man required a plow for breaking, a harrow, and a wagon. 
According to his capital, he could pay cash and receive a discount, 
or pay a portion, with the balance within a year. They were told that 
I copies of these letters see File No. 379, D. N. R. 
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it was unnecessary for each to have a disc, since one could borrow 
from his neighbor. Nor should every one have a seeder; one large 
seeder would suffice for two or three farmers until such t;ime as a 
man had a large tract 'of land under cultivation. Similarly, at harvest 
time, one eight-foot binder would serve two or three farms. While. 
Carleton did not “suggest that settlers should actually join in the 
purchase of these implements,” a farmer could have an understand¬ 
ing with his neighlDOrs “that one should buy, when required, a 
binder,' another a seeder and a third a disc, grass-mower and horse- 
rak e.” They were “to be loyal to each other in the matter of lending 
these things.”! 

While the farmer required three horses for breaking purposes, he 
need not own more than two, since he could borrow from his neigh¬ 
bor and lend in return. While his team was away, the settler could 
occupy himself in various ways. To avoid jealousy and trouble, each 
man was to do just as much for his neighbor as the neighbor did 
for him, which was to expect perfection in hitman nature. 

Carleton suggested that they purchase all-supplies in bulk at whole¬ 
sale prices. If a given settler lacked the knowledge necessary to the 
wise purchase of horses and cattle, his neighbor might give him the 
benefit of greater experience. Above all, they should avoid a rush to 
purchase these things, since that would result in a sharp advance in 
prices. The Canadian Pacific had laid in a supply of oats, potatoes, 
etc., at prices of the previous autumn, which it would retail to settlers 
at the cost price. The cdfcnists should remember that “you are going 
into a new country where the conditions are different from the con- , 
ditions encountered at home and to be prepared' to take the advice 
of those on the spot who know, until you yourself have been in the 
country long enough to form your own opinion. Many of the land 
operations will seem strange, but you will soon see the value of and 
necessity for these things.” 

In conclusion, Carleton reminded them that it was mixed farifting 
which they should develop. It was n6t only the most profitable, but\ 
the most dependable and best suited to the country in which they 
were about to settle. Officials of the Canadian Pacific demonstration 
farm at Strathmore were always available with their expert knowl¬ 
edge, of which the settlers were urged to avail themselves freely. 
^ibid. % 
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• Carleton served as chairman only until arrival in- Alberta, -when the 
settlers elected a chairman from among their number, who called 
weekly meetings to discuss questions and problems of common 
concern. 

Such was the care and supervision given to British settlers for 
ready-made farms prior to their arrival in Alberta. We may now have 
a glimpse of one of the colonies as it was being put in order for the 
colonist. At Sedgwick, on the Wetaskiwin line of the Canadian 
Pacific, two colonies were established for the British, one of 56 farms, 
the other of 72. The first was prepared in-1910, the farms ranging in 
size from 160 to 349 acres. The land was priced at 113.00 to I20.00 
per acre, with improvements extra. The cost of the improvements 
per farm varied from 11,984.42 to 12,453.92, a sum greatly in excess 
of the $1,000 expenditure originally contemplated for ready-made 
farms. 

In the spring of 1911 the colonies were visited by a company in¬ 
spector who described the work which was then going on. He spent 
four and one-half days looking over the farms of Colony No. 1, and 
one and one-half days locating a party of British settlers which had 
just arrived. In the main he found them content with their situa¬ 
tion. The inspector wrote;! “On Monday April 17th ten seeders 
were put at -work planting wheat on as many, farms. Wednesday 
morning the number of seeders was increased to 13. The work of 
planting wheat on the 50 farms will be completed on the 29th inst., 
following which oats will be put in. on seventeen acres on each 
farm." 

This work, of course, was performed by the company’s develop¬ 
ment branch. The inspector urged the settlers to harrow their fields 
once or twice immediately after seeding in order the better to con¬ 
serve the moisture and secure a smoother seed bed. A suggestion of 
the problem confronting the company is found in his remark that 
“some of the recent arrivals have had no previous experience in 
farming, and those who have been engaged in ag;ricultural work in 
the old country are of course confronted with new conditions here. 
It is therefore important that all settlers in Ae colony be given such 
attention as will enable them to acquire the knowledge necessary to 
successful farming here.” ^ 

»J. E. Gusfus to Peterson, April 24, 1911, FiJ^No. 224, Section 1/D. N. R. 
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The inspector found that in Sedgwick Colony No. 2 the pre¬ 
liminary work of staking oiit the lines of the farms had been prac¬ 
tically completed, and that the development branch was about to 
begin the 1,150 acres of plowing necessary for seeding the following 
spring. Fencing the farms would go forward as soon as the definite 
size and location of each had been decided upon. Much of thedand 
in the colony was located in a valley, pleasing in appearance, with 
rich soil, and with little of the brush which was found in Colony 
No. 1. • ■ . 

The eternal vigilance so necessary on the part of company officials 
in dealing with the ready-made farm colonists is shown by the 
report of another inspector who visited the Nightingale colony in 
September, 1910.^ His attention was attracted to the fact that the 
farmers were deferring their fall work in the way of back-setting 
and additional breaking in expectation of the arrival of a gasoline 
tractor, while their teams stood idle in the fields. They were losing 
not only money but also valuable time at a season when the soil was 
in excellent condition for plowing. The inspector recommended 
that a memorandum be Sent to the settlers "calling their attention to 
the fact that every day their teams are idle they are losing money; 
that the expense of keeping a team is just, the same whether they 
are working or not and that whatever they do themselves withftheir 
teams will bring them just that much ahead. It is »i fact that Pro¬ 
fessor Elliott and I have in every possible way-tried to impress upon 
them the necessity for prompt and continual pushing of their work, 
but where they have been accustomed to longer seasons flhan we 
have here, it seems almost impossible to impress upon them the neces¬ 
sity for prompt action.” Settlers in this colony bore good English 
and Scottish names such as Stuart, Campbell, Southwell, Cornwell, 
Goodwin, Hilton, Davis, and Carleton, in sharp contrast to the 
heterogeneous group of nam(#s found in most western Canadian set¬ 
tlements of the time. 

Among those in England whose interest was aroused by the an¬ 
nouncement of the ready-made farm program was the Duke of 
Sutherland. In the summer of 1910 the Duke made known to the 
Calgary office his desire to purchase a sufficient area of land, in close 
proximity to the main line of the Canadian Pacific in the irrigation 
^F. W. Crandall to Peterson, September it, 1910, File No. 379, D. N. R. 
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block, to make 12 farms, varying in size from 80 to 120 acres. He 
desired to erect a set of plain buildings on each farm, with a more 
pretentious house on a central farm. It was his plan to colonize the 
farms with the married sons of some of the tenants on his estates in 
Scotland, reserving the central farnf for himself and the Duchess, 
who planned to spend a few weeks each summer on the land, which 
would be farmed under the Duke’s supervision.^ His Grace desired 
that the Canadian Pacific Irrigation Colonization Company should 
undertake the work of erecting the buildings and niaking the neces¬ 
sary iniprovements on the land as in the case of its own ready-made 
farms.' He would then add the cost of the buildings and improve¬ 
ments to the farms as he sold them to his colonists. 

The proposition of the Duke presented a nice problem to the 
Calgary authorities. The company had a vast responsibility on its 
hands in its own ready-mada farm project, and to accede to this 
latest request was mereIy>-to add to that burden. There was the fur¬ 
ther difficulty that only in the eastern section of the irrigation block 
was there available adjacent to the railway an area such as was 
wanted. With the delay in the construction of the irrigation works 
in that section it would probably be some time before water would 
be available for irrigation.^ Over against these disadvantages, how¬ 
ever, was the fact, pointed out by Peterson, that if the Canadian 
Pacific could get the Duke of Sutherland interested in the eastern 
section on a basis profitable and satisfactory to him, it would be a 
“publicity card, the value of which it is very hard to estimate.” 
Furthermore, the Duke’s plan for the colonization of small holdings 
was entirely in line with the policy of the railway in the block. 

Peterson realized that, while the plan had great publicity value, 
it was one which had to be handled with the greatest of care lest a 
wrong interpretation be placed upon the Duke’s motives in Great 
Britain. Enjoining caution on J. M. Gibbon, Canadian Pacific adver¬ 
tising agent then in London, he wrote: “If you are able to remove 
the impression that the Duke is making the investment for the pur¬ 
pose of evading taxation in .Great Britain (which I personally know 
he is not), by making it read as if it were for Imperialistic and senti- 

1 Peterson to Dennis, July 4, igio. File No. 377, D. N. R., in which he describes 
the Duke’s plan fully. 

^Ibid. 
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mental reasons that his Grace is anxious to become actively iden¬ 
tified with one of the colonies and to do his share in bringing out 
good English stock to the plains of Western Canada, I am quite 
certain there will be no objection forthcoming from Stafford House” 
to whatever publicity the company might see fit to give his venture.^ 
Once the problem of publicity was disposed of, arrangements were 
readily made for the establishment of the colony. The company sold 
to the Duke two sections of land just north of Brooks in the eastern 
section of the block, the price being $35.00 per acre for irrigable and 
$15.00 per acre for non-irrigabje land. The company agreed to con¬ 
struct the necessary buildings on the 12 farms, expending $2,300 on 
the'small ones and $8,000 to $10,000 on the central farm, the Duke 
paying cash for the improvements. As in the case of the company’s 
own ready-made farms, a portion of the land on each farm was to be 
seeded to crops in advance of the arrival of the settlers, who were to 
be selected by the Duke himself from his own tenants.^ 

In this way there was launched one of the most curious ventures 
in the colonization of British settlers in the Canadian West. The 
Canadian Pacific prepared a booklet entitled The Duke of Suther¬ 
land’s Alberta Lands: Brooks and Clyde Alberta, which was widely 
circulated in England not for the recruitment of setders for the, 
colony, but by way of informing the British public rancerning the 
opportunities offered by Alberta to British investors.® With a.view 
to enabling the Duke to start his colony under the most favorable 
auspices, the railway, at a time when it needed all its irrigation 
experts in connection with its own work, loaned one of them to the 
Duke’s farm where he provided the newly arrived settlers with the 
necessary instruction in irrigation methods and practices.^ 

Except for the Sedgwick ready-made farm colony, the work of 
the Canadian Pacific Irrigation Colonization Company thus far dis¬ 
cussed was confined to the irrigation block. From 1905 to 1910 this 
had been sufficient to engross all its energies. In the latter year, 
however,- the scope of its activities was very materially extended 
when it was entrusted with the task of selling other lands of the rail- 
1 Peterson to J. M.' Gibbon, October 13, 1910, ibid. 

-Peterson to Dennis, November Z2, 1910, ibid. « 

® Copy of the booklet is in File No. 377, D. N. R. 

* W. J. Elliott, Superintendent of Agriculture for C. P. R., to T. Heeney, Novem¬ 
ber 7, 1911, ibid. 
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way in the West. So great had been the sales in the western section 
of the irrigation block in 1908 and igog that by the spring of 1910 
it was aj^par^t that insufficient land remained to keep the vast 
agency organization of the company busy through the year. The 
agencies having been built up, with great care and expense, to the 
point where they were models of efficiency for land-selling purposes, 
the company was naturally loath to see them suffer a decline in 
morale or a loss of interest in Canadian Pacihc lands. It had been 
the original hope and plan of the company that by the time the 
bulk of the land in the western section was disposed of, that in the 
central and eastern sections could be placed on^e market through 
, the medium of the agency force. But when it became apparent' that, 
because of delays in the construction of the irrigation system, sales 
in those sections could not begin before igii, and even then in 
limited quantities and in advance of irrigation facilities, the com¬ 
pany was brought fate to face with the question as to how the organi¬ 
zation in the United States could be kept busy during the season 
of 1910. 

^side from the irrigation block, Canadian Pacific lands in the 
prairie provinces were still handled by the General Land Depart¬ 
ment at Winnipeg. Although this office carried on extensive adver¬ 
tising and publicity campaigns and had disposed of millions of acres 
of company lands, it had in the United States no organization com¬ 
parable with that which the Calgary offipe had built up. It had sold 
and settled the land in the 48-mile belt along the mam line, together 
with the great reserves in southern Manitoba and southeastern Sas¬ 
katchewan. It had also sold extensive afeaT tributary to the Saskatoon 
line of the Canadian Pacific, together with some 'land along the 
ijjj^branches extending east frbm Lacombe and Wetaskiwin in Alberta. 
In the main, however; its work had been confined to the regions 
tributary to the main line in Manitoba and Saskatchewan and the 
southern reserves in those provinces. Its policy had been the emi¬ 
nently wise and practical one of settling the country adjacent^to the 
older lines of the railway. It naturally had been in no haste to dis¬ 
pose of lands served by competing lines of railway in the West. 

Along the Lacombe and Wetaskiwin lines" of the Canadian Pacific 
in Alberta the government sections were largely taken up, indicating 
that the time was ripe for the railway to push the sale of its own 
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land. If the United States agencies of the Canadian Pacific Irrigation 
Colonization Company were about to work themselves out of ajob 
in the irrigation block, there was no reason why they should not 
bring in American settlers to purchase the railway lands in this area. 
The adoption of this plan would not only be advantageous to the 
railway company in that it would expedite the settlement of the 
land and increase the traffic of the lines, but it would also serve to 
revive the drooping spirits of the agents. A circular letter to agents 
under date of December 14, 1909 advised them that “an arrangement 
is now being perfected whereby all lands belonging to the C. P. R. 
Co. in th? Saskatchewan Valley in Northern Alberta and 'Western 
Saskatchewan will be turned over to this company to be handled by 
our agents on the same basis as lands in the irrigation block. This 
will give us^ an additional area of some 3,000,000 acres of high class 
agricultural lands for immediate sale.”^ 

This, of course, w;as a very sweeping statement. All lands belonging 
to the company in the Saskatchewan Valley in northern Alberta 
and western Saskatchewan were not turned over to the agency organi¬ 
zation for sale. Only the lands adjacent to the, two branch lines of 
the railway were included, but the brighter the picture the greater 
the effect upon the agents. The circular hastened to inform the 
agents that they would still be expected to devote, their efforts to 
the sale of land in the irrigation block where small areas of first- 
class irrigable and non-irrigable land were available, but that failing 
to make sales there, they should seek in every possible way to interest 
their, clients in central Alberta lands.^ 

In this way the campaign for the sale of lands along the Lacombe 
and Wetaskiwin lines was begun. Adequate regulations were drawn 
up governing the sale of these lands. Actual settlers could purchase 
not more than 640 acres under a 10-payment plan, with one-tenth in 
cash and the balance in 9 equal annual installments.® Within one 
year the purchaser must undertake to settle upon the land with his 
familyi ‘to break up one-sixteenth of it, and to establish, to the satis¬ 
faction of the company, proof of his settlement and cultivation. 

^Circular to U. S. agency organization, December 14, 1909, File No. 554, 
D. N.,5R. 

2/bid. 

® See Form o. File No. 380, D. N. R. 
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In the event of failure to provide such proof, he must liquidate the 
unpaid balance on his account in 4 annual installments. For-the 
benefit of residents of Alberta who-wished to enlarge their holdings 
by purchasing adjoining land from the railway, residence upon adja¬ 
cent land was accepted in lieu of actual occupation or the erection 
of buildings upon the tract purchased. In such cases fencing of the 
land for grazing purposes was also accepted instead of cultivation. 
Non-resident or speculative purchasers must pay one-sixth in cash 
and the balance in 4 equal annual installments.^ That these regula¬ 
tions were favorable to the settler and were designed to induce the 
buyer to occupy and develop the land is apparent. The speculator 
must pay the penalty for his absenteeism. 

So actively was the sale of the land pushed that by the midsummer 
of 1910 some 200,000 acres had been disposed of to American 
settlers brought to Canada by t^ie agents in the United States. This 
acreage included the best lands within a reasonable distance from 
the railway lines. Between Wetaskiwin and Sedgwick all desirable 
lands within. 12 miles of the railway had been sold. From the lat¬ 
ter point east to the Alberta-Saskatchewan boundary, over 50 per 
cent of the land within 18 miles of the railway had been sold.® 
Included in the area unsold was the land soiuth of the railway 
between Hardisty and Hughenden, an extremely undesirable dis« 
trict because of its sandy and rough character. Peterson was unable 
to see how large parties could be brought over the line in the future 
with any chance of interesting them. 

In the country tributary to the Lacombe extension the situation 
was not far different. For a distance of 18 miles east from Lacombe 
all land had been disposed of. A few areas remained near Alix, where 
the land was exceedingly rough and undesirable. South of Nevis 
there was still some good land which Peterson thought should be 
reserved for improved farms. Between Erskine and Castor all good 
land within 10 miles of the railway was gone. The district around 
Castor “had been woVked to death,” and while scattered sales could 
still be made there was nothing with which to interest large parties 
brought up from the United States. In the Buffalo Lake district the 
company could not hope to dispose of the lands for years to come.® 
^Ibid. 
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West of the Calgary and Edmonton Railway the company still had 
a large area of good land, especially between Okotoks and Wetaski- 
win. In this region, however, the even-numbered sections had not 
been taken up under the homestead act, which meant that the time 
was not propitious for the sale of the railway lands. 

The reports of Peterson as to the quality and location of unsold 
lands tributary to Canadian Pacific lines in central Alberta was 
abundantly confirmed frpm other sources. A representative from the 
Chicago office wrote that the remaining land in that part of Alberta 
was “not of the quality desired by people from this side of the line, 
either being more or less covered with brush or cut up by large 
coulees, or as is the case with a considerable sized strip from Hardisty 
east to Cadogan, running north and south, of too sandy a nature to 
be adaptable to agriculture.” He added that he had “brought up 
many men having both the intentic^ and wherewith to buy, who 
have been disappointed at; these sections and returned without pur¬ 
chasing. In one instance ... I. took a carload of A number one 
prospects to ^stor. These people were mostly prospective buyers of 
one section each, and I believe l am'within the actual truth when 
I say that not one of them bought, the trouble being, in this case, 
the distance from the railroad as well as the brush and coulee lands, 
for we were taken to land lying -20 miles north of the ri^ht of way.”^ ■ 
He could cite other instances where large parties; reerpited at the 
cost of much labor by the agents in the States, were unable to find 
good land sufficiently clbse to the railway. This representative could 
not enthuse over the prospect of taking people to Castor, Sedgwick, 
and Provost to see picked over land. Yet this was the one alternative 
to driving long distances from the railway line. 

By July of 1910 the Canadian Pacific Irrigation Colonization Com¬ 
pany had a. liule land remaining in the western section of the 
irrigation block, a limited area of dry land in the eastern and central 
sections of the block, and, in central Alberta, lands which were either 
culled or remote from transportation facilities. If its organization 
was to continue to function in a high state of efficiency, additional 
land must be found for it to sell. In the face of this situation the 
officials of the company began to turn their attention in the difec- 
/A. B. Braddjck, Inspector of U. S, Agencies, to Peterson, July 19, 1910, ibid. 
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tion of Alberta lands owned by the'Canadian Pacific, but tributary 
to the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific railways. 
Preoccupied as the General Land Department had been with the 
sale and Settlement of the lands along the company’s own lines, 
it had made little effort to sell these lands. In fact, if it copld be said 
to have had any policy with respect to them it was to withhold them 
from the market until the surrounding country was so well settled 
that they would advance in price handsomely. Since the settlement 
and cultivation of the lands would swell the traffic of the Canadian 
Pacific’s rivals, there had been no reason why the Winnipeg office 
should exert itself to sell the lands, especially since they were not yet 
subject to taxation. While it had disposed of some of the Alberta 
land adjacent to the Canadian Northern to a land"company at $4.75 
per acre, which in turn resold to groups holding the land for appre¬ 
ciation in value, it had in the main followed the course of sitting 
tight; and sitting tight meant placing a satisfactory price on these 
lands. 

In the summer of 1910 the Calgary office began to scrutinize the 
prices at which the General Land Department had held this land, A 
good township along the Grand Trunk Pacific lines, embracing the 
well-known Viking district, largely peopled with Scandinavians, was 
priced at from $22.00 to $33.00 per acre.^ A comparable township, 
quality of soil and location considered, in the Sedgwick .district on 
Canadian Pacific lines had been sold at price’s ranging from $13.00 
to $22.00 per acre. Another township located midway between the 
Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific lines was listed at a 
flat price of $16.50 per acre, while a township of'similar quality, 
situated between the Lacombe and Wetaskiwin branches of the 
Canadian Pacific, was priced at $13.00 per acre. Lands adjacent to the 
Canadian Northern seemed to be listed at a lower price than those 
tributary to the Grand Trunk Pacific. A township in the attractive 
Vermillion district on the former line ranged in price from $16.50 
to $27.50 per acre, as compared with $22.00 to $33.00 in the Viking 
township on the latter line. The only apparent reason for this dis¬ 
parity in price was the fact that the Verfllillion district was located 
a considerable distance to the north. The difference in price between 
1 Memorandum, Kirkwold to Peterson, July 16, 1910, ibid. 
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these lands and those on Canadian Pacific lines amounted to I3.50 
up, averaging possibly $5.00 per acre;^ 

Calgary officials now began seriously to question the wisdom of 
. these prices, especially in view of the fact that the agency organiza- 
, tion in the United States required additional lands to sell. Obviously 
th^gents would find it difficult to sell in the face of such a disparity 
' in prites. Price, however, was not the only consideration involved in 
determining a policy with reference to lands served by other rail¬ 
ways. The Canadian Pacific was now strongly committed to a policy 
ofiTcolonization with respect to land owned by it on. its own lines of 
f^lway. To seir'the land was not enough. The company was pri¬ 
marily concerned with'development of the land witfi a view to traf¬ 
fic. Should it follow the same course with lands owned by it along 
• other r^ilwa^s, or should it deal with them in a manner designed to 
enable it', in Shaughnessy’s words, “to get oiar money out of them”? 

Peterson conceded that, with large areas adjacent to its own lines 
. unsettled, the company in the past had had no reason to create 
special facilities to sell and settle the lands ii^the North.^ No one 
could quarrel with the course previously purstied, but the time had 
come when the company, in its own interest,••should adopt a differ- 
y ent'policy. The lands had not sold at existing pirices and there was no 
/ prospect that the demand for them would increase greatly. Assum- 
^ ing that the average price per acre in northern Alberta was $17:00 
acre, a conservative figure, the company was losing, at 6 per cent 
interest,, $1.00 per acre per- year b^ holding the land, and there was 
grave r^^son to doubt whether it would appreciate in value by that 
amdunt Jrom year to year.® TThis was a cogent argument in favor.of 
a change in policy. ^ 

But there were other reasons for a change. The high price 
attached to these l^dS was a product of the disappointment of the 
Canadiair Pacific at governmental encouragement of and aid to 
rival railway companies in the West. The company' had originally 
planned to* develop its northern reserves by a series of branch linesl 
but, preoccupied with th^ settlement of i^he southern portions of the 
prairie provinces, it had been unable to do this prior to the appear- 

ilbid. ’ 

2 Peterson to Dennis, July *2, tgio, ibid. ' 

, 8 Ibid. , . . ' 
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ance of the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific. 
Canadian Pacific o^cials would have been somfething more than 
human had they not resented this outside intrusion. In their resent¬ 
ment they had placed upon tSe land a price which was all the trafiBc 
would bear. The northern Alberta lands were tributary to Edmon¬ 
ton, the gateway of the rival railways to the Pacific. Edmonton was 
to those roads what Calgary was to the Canadian Pacific. Edmonton, 
of course, envied the favors which the latter company bestowed., 
upon Calgary. The irrigation development was designed to make 
Calgary the metropolis of Alberta, which dr^jv^dmonton more 
closely to the competing railways. The Canadian Pacific, in turn, 
had expressed its disapproval of Edmonton by refusing to extend 
the Calgary and Edmonton railway, which it controlled, into the 
latter city, and had sought to build up the rival town of Strathcona 
on the south bank of the Saskatchewan River, a policy strongly 
reminiscent of the attempts of railways in the western states t,o make 
and break towns. The people of Edmonton felt that this was merely 
one attempt of the Canadian Pacific to retard their city’s growth. 
The prohibitive price at which it held its lands to the north arid 
east of Edmonton was also calculated to delay settlement ah,d/growth 
in' the^ Edmonton district. They were bitterly hostile toward the 
Canadian Pacific. 

The company had lately effected an entrance of the Calgary and 
Edmonton line into the city and was about to become a competitor 
of the Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific for the trade 
of the city. This made it important^ that the Canadian Pacific con¬ 
ciliate the.E;dmonton folk, and there was no better way of doing'this , 
than by adopting a more statesmanlike policy with respect to its i 
lands. On a visit to Edmonton Peterson sought to disanp criticism 
of the company’s policy and to refute the charge that it was moti¬ 
vated by jealousy of. competing lines. It had merely had its hands 
full with the land to, the south. 

This territory would be served by Camrose and Edmonton, whole¬ 
sale houses and the Canadian Pacific in that way would obtain its 
fair share of the buaness, even though its lines did not serve the 
immediate temtbfy. Peterson admitted there was no reason why 
the company should go out of its way to coloriize the, lands. It should 
merely endeavor to dispose of them to the jbest advantage finan- 
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cially, which could be achieved by a slight i-eduction in price. The 
speculative element would not have to be considered; the land 
could be sold freely to any one who.was willing to pay the price. 
These considerations, plus the need of keeping the agency organiza¬ 
tion in the United States intact, rendered it highly important that a 
vigorous selling campaign should be inaugurated. 

S.haughnessy was not easily convinced by the cogency of Peterson’s 
argument. Since the lands were not yet taxable, why should the 
Canadian Pacific make any effort to sell them? From t^e company’s 
point of view these lands were in an entirely different category from 
its other land. They should be regarded and administered as an 
ordinary real estate proposition. Shaughnessy would place a satisfac¬ 
tory price on them and wait until settlement of the country created 
a demand for them. He would sell them over the counter to those 
T^o came, but he would not go in quest of purchasers. The answer 
to the" views of Jhe president was that'vacated homesteads in that 
country were available in large numbers at'$2.00 per acre less than 
tj^e Canadian P^adfic prices, while a Calgary land company was 
selling lands in the same distrjg^ at prices ranging from fa.oo to,- 
I5.00 lower than the railway prices. _ . ‘' 

While not agreeing with Peterson’s contention that- tKe pricemf 
the lands must be reduced, Dennis admitted the importance of 
placing them on sale as a means of keeping the agency force in the 
StatesTrogether'untih^uch time as the lands in- the eastern section of 
“ 4 the irrigation block t^re available for sale*'He believed that the 
demand for lahd in the West would be so great in jgii anm^at the 
company’s land selling machinery was so efficient that it coi^ dis-.^ 
pose of the land even at the high, list prices. In an effort to convert 
Shaughnessy to his point of view he "My suggestion is that 
we should now go out with ajtrpn^^mpaign in the effort to sell 
these lands. The prices, it is true, high as compared with other 
lands we are offering, blit I think we can dispose of them and we 
need them tp keep up oin aggressive campaign through our Amer¬ 
ican agency.”^ • 

Dennis pointed out that on aij average price of $20.00 per acre 
the company was losing $1.20 jler annum in interest, and he doubted 
that the lands were inaeasing in value by ahat amount each year. 

■ 1 Dennis to Shaughnessy, February ay, 1912, ibidi 
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He felt, tdft, that the company would receive a portion of the traffic 
which would result from their colonization. Nor did he fail to call 
attention to the fact that, since they would be sold chiefly to jpeople 
in the United States, the purchasers would of necessity bring their 
effects into the country over Canadian Pacific lines. He suggested 
that, should the sale of the lands be authorized, certain areas 
adjacent to the towns be held in reserve in order that the company 
might receive “any increment of increased value due to the coloniza- ^ 
tion of the area and the extension of such towns.’’^ 

In response to the plea of Dennis, Shaughnessy wrote: “Of course 
there is no reason why we should specially encourage settlement 
. along these lines, or the sale of the lands for which we will not get 
in return anything excepting the selling price, in contrast to the 
lands along our own lines that become contributors to Our traffic 
as soon as they are brought under cultivation. However, if you can 
get the full list price for them I do not know if wie will benefit any 
by withholding them from the rtiarket.” While authorizing the 
sale’ of the land, Shaughnessy added the injunction that “we should- 
carefully watch the sales ... so that when the time conies ^hen_ 
‘we can put the prices up, we may do so promptly.”^ 

Dennis, then sent out H: H. Honens, the sales manager of the. 
Canadian Pacific Irrigation Colonization Company, on a tour of 
inspection over the Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific 
lines, with a view to submitting recommendations as to the points 
where/-«ales headquarters could be established, to which the Amer¬ 
ican agents might bring their clients.® Horiens was none too optimis- 
tic asTto the prospect of selling the lands at existing prices, even 
with the aid of the American organization. While the soil and 
toppg+aphy were favorable, he felt the prevalence -of brush, except 
in extern Alberta, together with high prices, offered no great 
proriuse of rapid sale of the lands, He selected the towns of Viking , 
anda^auvin on the*Grand Trunk Pacific, both conveniently located 
to large areas of the company’s land, as ceriters from which selling 
operations could be carried on, while Manville and Kiscaty, every- - 
thing considered, seemed to him to be the most suitable points on 

■ . (r ' 

^Ibid. , 

2 Shaughnessy to Dennis, February'27, igiL ibid.. 

“Dennis to H. H. Honens, March.6, tgii, ibid. 
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the Canadian Northern.^ An office was established in each of these 
towns, in charge of a competent man, and necessary arrangements 
were made with respect to livery service, hotels, etc. The northern' 
Alberta campaign of 1911 was onl 

The one question remaining to be decided was that of the terms 
of sale which, tl^Calgary office should adopt. Should it place the 
land on the market on the 10-payment plan with settlement condi¬ 
tions, or the 5-year period without requirements as to occupation? 
As^n offset to the high prices at which the land was offered, Honens 
had recommended the longer period without settlement conditions. 
Would the company be Serving its best interests by forcing the specu¬ 
lative buyer to complete payment within 5 years? The dilemma was. 
eventually solved by the decision to sell the lands north of a line 6' 
miles south of the Grand Trunk Pacific on the 10-year term, without 
settlement or improvenient conditions. As this was the more south¬ 
erly of the two competing railway lines, the regulation meant’ in. 
effect, that the very large area of fine land in eastern Alberta was to 
be sold without settlement conditions. 

No fair-minded person, however, could well criticize the Canadian 
Pacific for the adoption of this course. Because of the remoteness of 
this land from Canadian Pacific lines, the company could not be 
qxpected to deal with it as with land in its own territory. If-the 
railway was holding the land at a high price, it was, through its vast 
and expensive organization in the United States, bringing in buyers 
from that country, many of whom became actual settlers on the 
land purchased. In this way the company was actually colonizing 
lands which would largely benefit^ts competitors. 

1 Honens to Dennis, March n, 1911, ibid. 







THE DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL 
^ 'RES0UR5CES 

T he Canadian Pacific had built up at Calgary a jnachine for 
land sale and settlement so high-powered that the ingenuity 
of the company’s officials was taxed to find the work which would 
keep it going in high gear. In an effort to maintain ^ts operation at 
full speed the management had entruste-d it with the sale of all 
Alberta lands of the company for the year 1911. To anpa^ute 
observer this extension of the functions of the agency organization 
must have appeared as a mere preliminary to a further enlargement 
of the scope of its activities. By its success in land selling, by its 
aggressiveness, by the very natdre of its-machinery, the Calgary office 
had, displaced the General Land Department at Winnipeg as,the 
most important medium of the railway for the colonization of the" 
Canadian prairies. Originally a satellite, it had usurped the chief 
place in the firmament of land settlement. The time had come for 
official recognition to, be given to this fact. 

Meanwhile President Shaughnessy was becoming more and more 
convinced that a greater degree of coordination and centralization 
was desirable in the administration of the vast natural resojirces of 
the Canadian Pacific, consisting of or^nary agricultural lands, ir¬ 
rigable lands, coal mines, irrigation projects, natural gas, metal¬ 
liferous mines and smelters, large -areas of timber, numerous saw¬ 
mills, improved farms,’ city property, and town sites. With such 
properties, scattered from Winnipeg to the Pacific Coast, under 
various and diverse agencies of administration, the need for con¬ 
centration of control in' thp] haiids of one person and one office, 
directly responsible to the president, was increasingly manifest. And 
this need ■was emphasized by the contemporaneous acquisition of 

, . 255 . 
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additional landed interests, with a consequent incrc^e^In responsi¬ 
bilities. 

Through purchase of a majority of its stock the Canadian Pacific 
had just acquired control of the Alberta Railway and Irrigation 
Company, the pioneer in the development of irrigation in southern 
Alberta. While much of the agricultural land of this company had 
been disposed of, a consideVable portion remained unsold. The 
company owned also coal and timber lands and operated an ex¬ 
tensive irrigation project for the irrigation of much of its land, sold 
and unsold. It had carried- on a valuable work of colonization from 
its Lethbridge headquarters and had in genejral been the most im¬ 
portant agency for the development of that section of western 
Canada. To its multifarious interests throughout the West the~ 
Canadian Pacific now added -the responsibility of administering the 
lands and the irrigation system of the Alberta Railway and Irri¬ 
gation Company. j,' 

It was at this time, too, that the so-called Calgary and Edmonton 
security lands, amounting to 407,402 acres, were taken over by the 
Canadian Pacific. The Calgary and Edmonton Railway, long since 
leased and operated by the Canadian Pacific, had in 1890 entered 
into an a^eement with the Dominion Government by which the 
railway company was to be paid a certain sum yearly, for 20 years, 
for transporting men, materials, supplies, and _mails. As security, in 
the event of overpayment, the government had retained this portion 
of the land grant. The agreement had expired and' the lands were 
claimed by the Calgary and Edmonton Railway, which, in reality, 
meant that they became part of the landed domain of the Qanadian 
Pacific. 

To administer these two grants as separate and distinct entities 
would mean duplication of agencies and increased decentralization 
of control of the land, affairs of the company. To obviate-this situa¬ 
tion, a Department of Natural Resources was created at the begin¬ 
ning of 1912 knd the administration of all the landed resources of 
the company was placed under its control.i The logical headquarters 
of the new department, of course, was Calgary, which was either irr 
the center of, or in reasonable proximity to, a large number of the 

1 Announcement of the Creation of the Department of Natural Resources, 1912, 
File No. 202, Section 3, D. N. R. 
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manifold activities carried on in connection with land settlement. 
J. S. Pennis, in control of the irrigation project from its.beginning, 
was placed at the head of the department, with the title of Assistant 
to the President. A better selection could scarcely have been made. 
Not only had Oennis been identified with the development of the 
West throughout his career, but he combined with genuine adminis¬ 
trative ability, vision and imagination to a marked degree. His title 
of Assistant to the President was a fitting recognition both of the 
work he had done in the past and of the importance of the com¬ 
pany’s natural resources in the* affairs of the railway. 

With the formation of this department, the Canadian Pacific Irri¬ 
gation Colonizatipn Company became a thing of the past,'as did the 
General Land Department in Winnipeg. The department was 
divided into Land, Engineering, Coal Mining, Treasury, and 
Accounting branches, each with a complete organization of its own, 
but reporting directly to Dennis, who, in turp:, was responsible to 
the president. Under the Land Branch there were several offices. At 
Winnipeg was the Manitoba Laijd and Immigration Agent, in charge 
of land and town lots in tl^t firovince, and of the forwarding of 
immigrants to all points we^t of Winnipeg. Similar offices for 
Saskatchewan and Alberta wefe' established in Saskatoon and Cal¬ 
gary, while at Lethbridge was an agent in charge of the lands and 
town lots of the Alberta Railway and Irrigation Company. The 
British Columbia Land and Timber Agent supervised the lands and 
the tie and timber operations in that province. At Calgary the 
General Townsite Agent superintended' the location of all town 
sites in the four western provinces and arranged with the Engineer¬ 
ing Branch for surveys-of additional town lots as required. The 
Lands Branch at Calgary was further divided into Agency, Sales, 
Publicity, and European divisions, A Superintendent of Agriculture 
was provided to take charge of the improved farms, together with the 
supply and demonstration farms of the company. 

\^ile Dennis, in his capacity as assistant to the president, was 
the responsible head of the Department of Natural Resources, it was 
recognized that an administrative officer was necessary to carry out 
the plans which Dennis in his policy-forming r 61 e wsis to formulate. 
For this purpose the company -chose P. L. Naismith’, General Man¬ 
ager of the Alberta Railway and Irrigation Company'at Lethbridge, 
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whose large experience in the land and irrigation work which that 
railway had carried on could be turned to good account in the post 
of Manager of the Department of Natural Resources?"* 

The magnitude of the interests whose control was concentrated in 
the new department may be discerned at a^lance. They included 
not only several millions of acres of agricultural lands, a,gigantic 
irrigation project, and over 660,000 acres of timber lands, but also 
137,000 acres of unsubdivided land adjoining town sites in the 
three prairie provinces, exceedingly valuable town properties in 
‘^'Briush Columbia, including Vancouver, 3,000,000 acres of coal 
rights under land sold and unsold in Alberta, to be developed on a 
royalty basis, 46,000 acres of coal lands, natural gas rights in 160,000 
acres, petroleum rights in 50,000 acres, and extensive iron properties 
in British Columbia. With coal, natural gas, and petroleum rights 
each carried on the company’s books at $1.00, these inactive assets of 
the railiVay totalled in 1914 some' $133,000,000. It was indeed a 
veritable empire which the Department of Natural Resources was 
to "administer. , ’ 

For the first time the Calgary headquarters was entrusted with 
the job of administering the company’s lands in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. Although but a small amount remained unsold.in the 
former province, there was a very large area to be disposed of in 
Saskatchewan. Substantial portions of this wereJocated along the 
Wetaskiwin-Saskatoon-Yorkton line of the Canadian Pacific, but by 
far the larger part was north of Saskatoon and^^tfibi^ary to the 
Canadian Northern Railway. Long knowrK^stJifeBattleford Block, 
this tract of land had befen reserved for the railway in 1890, as, part 
of the main line subsidy, and with the understanding that a line 
would be built north from Saskatoon to some point on the navigable 
waters of the North Saskatchewan River. Originally the block-.con¬ 
tained about 1,000,000 acres, to be scheduled to the company in 
alternate sections on either side of the proposed line to a dejith of 
12 miles. Later, as a reward for building the Souris branch? another 
million acres were reserved, which extended the land to a distance 
of 24 miles on either side. Before the Canadian Pacific, engrossed 
with construction and settlement in the South, had found time to 
-build the line, the region was invaded by the Canadian Northern, 
with the support of the Laurier Government under its policy of 
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increased railway competition for the West. Deprived of its original 
incentive to develop the land by its own lines, the Canadian Pacific 
had held it while devoting its energies to othet portions of the prairie. 
The new Department of Natural Resources was now to^, direct its 
attention to the problem of selling and settling Canadian Pacifi^ 
lands in the province of Saskatchewan. „ . 

Within two months after assuming his duties as a|sistant to 
president, Dennis instructed W. J. Gerow, long a Land, Department 
representative aC Saskatoon, and one thoroughly familiar .with the 
Saskatchewan situation, to make a reconnaissance of the company’s 
lands in the province, with particular reference to the Battleford 
area.t It was the idea of Dennis that Gerow should select certain 
main points along the railway lines from which the company could 
Operate/h'Sendihg out home-seekers whom the agency organization 
in the/lJnite^ States would bring to Saskatchewan. This would re- 
qi^iref of couAe, that provision be, made for livery and hotel accom- 
limdations at 'ihose points.^ Gerow was also to suggest terms and 
e^nditions whith should govern the sale of the lands, according to 
their location pp Canadian Pacific or rival lines of railway. 

Gerow lost n|) time in the execution pf his commission. In his 
comprehensive Report of bis -findings he located and described ii 
blocks of land ijawaiting sale. One of these was in the vicinity of 
Wolfe and Traynor, on the Wetaskiwin-Saskatoon line of. the 
Canadian Pacific. There was sufiicient good land in this district to 
make good hajf-section fatms which he would develop under the 
ready-made fajm policy of the company. A block north of Biggar, 
on the sam^i^^iine of the Canadian Pacific, he recommended as a 
desirable a^ea for colonization with Russians, Germans, or other 
Continental Europeans.® Four blocks located respectively north and 
south of Maidstone, north of Lashburn, south of Marshall, and 
northeast of Lloydminster, all on the Canadian Northern, Gerow 
suggested A areas which might well be sold on the lo-payment plan, 
without requirement as to immediate settlement. Another large 
block was cut by tW Canadian Northern branch ^'extending in a 

' i ' ■ ' . 

1 Dennis to Gerow, March i, 1912, Letter Book I, Montreal Office. Hereafter 
referred to as M. 

2f6xd. 

® Gerow to Dennis, March 8, tgia. File No. 506, D. N. R. 
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northwesterly direction from Battleford, and Gerow recoinraended • 
that this tract be handled from Edom, in wholesale tracts'/of one 
section or more, on the lo-payment' plan without settlement condi¬ 
tions. With the extension of this branch to the Northwest another 
large area could be handled wholesale^J^ortheast of North Battle- 
ford was a large block which, due to Idck of transportation facilities, 
could not be disposed of to advantage at the moment. He recom¬ 
mended that the land be retained pending the completion of a 
Canadian Northern branch from Prince Albert to North Battleford, 
when the lapd could be sold through an office at the latter point. 

South of the Saskatoon-Yorkton line of the Canadian Pacific, and 
tributary to the stations of Mozart, Elfros, and Leslie, was a large 
block partly covered by scrub timber, but with a good soil suitable 
‘ for mixed farming. Along the Grand Trunk Pacific main line, 
northeast'and southeast of Jasmin, there was'a”district of very rough 
land largely covered with heavy scrub, a region so unattractive as 
to be impossible of sale at existing prices. North of Bangor on the 
Grand Trunk Pacific main line was an attractive block of land in 
the nj^dst of a Welsh community, a fact which Gerow would adver¬ 
tise extensively with a view to g^tracting others of that nationality 
to the district. Block No. ii, to the south of the Wolseley branch of 
the Canadian Pacific> was in the heart of 'a large German community 
and should be colonized with Russian or German settlers interested 
in mixed farming.! 

' Included in the survey carried out by Gerow were 4 blocks- pf 
Idnd tributary to Canadian Pacific lines iit'Saskatchewan and 7 
which were adjacent to the lines of the Canadian Northern and 
Grand Trunk Pacific. Dennis and Gerow were in agreem.ent in the' 
belief that the areas served by competing railway lines should be sold 
under the policy which had been adopted for the lands in northern 
Alberta along the same, lines of railway, i.e., in units of moderate 
size, on the lo-payment plan, and without settlement conditions. 
The 4 tracts of land located on Canadian Pacific lines, however, 
were" to be handled in a radically, different manner. Together with 
all other lands of the company served by its own rails, these areas 
were administered und®: a plan which Dennis was gradually evolv- 
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ing in his mind for the further extension of the policy of coloniza¬ 
tion which the railway had adopted. 

The first step in the elaboration of the company’s colonization 
program was taken when, in March, 1912, Dennis wrote to Shaugh- 
nessy a long letter in which he outlined a significant plan for the 
settlement of farmers from the United States. In the middle western 
states of the Union there was a very large number of farmers living 
on rented farms. While the majority of them had not much, in the. 
way of cash, they had a large capital in the form of farming experi¬ 
ence, large families, implements, and -stock. When the Canadian 
Pacific moved these people to western Canada they were handi- 
capped by the fact that, while they were able to bring with them 
stock and implements for the development of their farms, and suffi¬ 
cient money to make their first payment oil land purchased from 
the company, they lacked sufiicient additional funds to provide the 
necessary improvements in the way of buildings, fencing, wells, 
and other equipment.^ 

Dennis was' convinced that many of this class could be moved if 
the Cainadian Pacific were prebared to advance a sum of money 
to be expended in providing the^cessary improvements. He recom¬ 
mended, therefore, that the company make the experiment of lend-- 
ing f 1,000,000 to settlers of that type. To protect the interests of the 
railway and to provide every possible guarantee of the success of 
the undertaking, he very carefully stipulated the conditions to be 
attached to the loan. The company should reserve the right to select . 
the settler, an,d should accept only married men with agricultural 
experience and with a certain amount of cash, as well as with farr^ 
implements and live stock. The area of land to be purchased by the 
settler should be determined by the railway, which would then 
advance sums up to $2,000 on each farm, to be expended under the . 
company’s direction in erecting a suitable house and barn, fencing, 
the farm, drilling a well, and placing part of the land under cultiva- ' 

, tion. While the building and fencing would naturally be done under 
contract, the company could employ the settler, and his equipment 
in cultivating the land, paying him the ordinary rates therefor. 

The proposal of Dennis,was essentially that the Canadian Pacific 
should act, as a loan company to enable the settlers to establish 

^Dennis to Shaughnessy, karch 18^ 1912, File No. 507, D. N. R. 
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themselves as Iand\ owners. It should step into the breach resulting 
from^the refusal oflo^n companies to lend money on uninlproved 
land and of the banks to advance funds except upon chattel mort¬ 
gage covering the farmer's equipment. Dennis believed the adoption 
of this policy would enable the railway to bring to the West large 
numbers of the mostcdesirable class of actual farmers,, who were 
otherwise forever doomed to be renters of the high priced land in 
the United States. With the assistance of the Canadian Pacific, they 
would become owners of their own farms within the lo-year period, 
and the loan for improvements would be a first mortgage on an 
improved farm, increasing in value from year to year. 

While favorably impressed by the plan outlined by Dennis, 
Shaughnessy, with'his customary caution, was inclined to proceed 
more slowly. He believed that the experiment could be initiated with 
a somewhat smaller expenditure, and he suggested $500,000 instead 
of the million-dollar appropriation requested by Dennis.^ With this 
modification, Shaughnessy recommended the proposal to the board 
of directors, who promptly gave their approval.^ , 

The regulations adopted for the execution of the policy stipu¬ 
lated that the applicant for the loan must personally visit the West 
and make his own selection of his farm. The construction of the 
house and barn was to conform to one of the standard plans pro¬ 
vided by the company in connection with its ready-made farms, while 
enough of the loan was to- be reserved to provide for the cultivation 
and cropping of at least 50 acres Of land the first year. Applicants 
were required to. have at least 4 horses valued at about $i,ooo, 
machinery to the extent of $^50, cows, pigs, or other stock worth 
$300 to $400, and household furniture of the value of about $200. 

This plan, officially termed the, “loan to settlers” policy, was really 
the American counterpart of the “ready-made farm.” The latter had 
been introduced as a means of colonizing British settlers in the 
West; the loan plan'was designed to facilitate the settlement on 
company lands of desirable and worthy farmers from the middle 
western sta.tes. A farm developed under the loan to settlers plan 

^.Shaughnessy to Dennis, March 25, 1912, ibid. 

2 See Extract from the Minutes of a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Board of Directors of the Canadian Pacific Railway, held May 6, loiz. File 
No. 507, D. N. R. 7 t . a . 
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became for all practical purposes a ready-made farm. The pnly 
appreciable distinction between them was that the American farmer 
was to do the initial cultivation and cropping, whereas the company 
had'broken and seeded the land in advance of the coming of the 
British, settlers. 

Later in the same year Dennis submitted to Shaughnessy a plan 
involving ev^h more far-reaching changes in the land policy of the 
company.! Biccause of its importance, this document merits examina¬ 
tion in detail. He pointed out that the railway had about y,ooo,ooo 
acres of land unsold and about $37,000,000 outstanding as deferred 
payments on contracts bearing 6 per cent interest. It had built up in 
the United States the strongest-land selling organization that had 
been known on this continent and could, by continuing the existing 
policy, dispose of the remaining lands in a comparatively short time. 

- Although for several years the company had endeavored to discour¬ 
age the speculative purchase of its lands and to encourage settlement, 
much of the land was still being speculatively purchased. Of the 
vast sum outstanding on land contracts at least 50 per cent com¬ 
prised contracts for. land held speculatively. ' 

Through its ready-made farm and loan to settlers policies, the 
company was offering inducements to the actual settler far in excess 
of any other railway in America. But inducements were not enough. 
Dennis would adopt a policy of compulsory settlement by purchasers 
of company lands along its own railway lines. He suggested that the 
railway limit individual sales to-s nch ar eas as it deemed neceissary 
for efficient farming operations in a giveiildcality," but in no case 
should it sell more than two sections to one person. The contract 
musi contain a “clause making it obligatory upon the purchaser to 
occupy and, improve the land. With the mandatory colonization 
feature, Dennis coupled the significant proposal that the company 
should allow the settler to pay for the land In 20 annual install¬ 
ments instead of 10, the interest on deferred payments to remain 
at 6 per cent per year. He recommended that the list price of the 
land be increased by a sufficient amount to cover the increase of sales 
commissions from 10, to 15 per cent. Finally, Dennis thbught the 
company Should strengthen its colonization organization in Great, 

! Dennis to Shaughnessy, November 3. 1912, Peisonal Letter Book 2, August 
16, igia-March 6, 1913, M. .... 
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Britain and western Europe’with the object of securing a larger 
number of settlers from those countries to counteract the increased 
movement of people from the tiniiy^d-States which would result from 
, the season’s favorable irops iiv the West. 

Dennis next turned his atrention to lands purchased from the 
company but held speculathfely. To deal with these he proposed 
that the company obtain at once, and illustrate by schedule and 
map, a statement showing all land held under contract for purchase 
which was not occupied or improved. It should insist on the prompt 
discharge of deferred payments and interest on contracts covering 
this land, andjhould refuse to carry over such installments, as it 
had done in the past. In all cases where the speculative holders of 
contracts were not able to meet their deferred payments and inter¬ 
est, the company should cancel the contracts or arrange to t^e 
them over on the best possible terms, the land so’acquired to be 
resold at advanced prices under settlement cpnditions. 

Dennis felt that a serious responsibility rested upon the Canadian 
Pacific in determining the'"poJfcies governing the, disposal of its 
remaining lands. The area alVeady sold had realized $92,000,000. 
The company was now situated so that it did not need to realize an 
immediate financial return on the $100,000,000 which the unsold 
portion was worth. J.n conclusion he remarked that “the sale of the 
unsold portion on such terms as will ensure the settlement of say 
30,000 farmers in the West must necessarily have a marked influence 
not only upon the business of the Company from a trafiic standpoint, 
but also upon the industrial development of the West, and finally 
the,character of the people put upon this land must inevitably have 
a marked influence upon the political future of the West as a portion 
of the Dominion and upon the Dominion as part of the Empire.’’ 
This last represented an appeal by Dennis to the imperial senti¬ 
ments of Shaughnessy, who, despite his American birth and his Irish 
name, supported enthusiastically the idea of closer relations between 
the Dominion and the Empire. 

Several weeks later Dennis somewhat amphfied the views he had 
previously set forth, and advanced some additional arguments in 
support of hiSj proposal. By the sale of land under a 20-year term, 
with advances to farmers for the erection of buildings, the company 
could “hand pick’’ its settlers and ultimately place 30,000 to 40,000 
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selected farmers on the balance of its land grants.^ Settlers buying 
land under the proposed plan would be so intimately associated with 
the company that it would not need to fear the competition of other 
roads during the life of the 20-year contract. Adoption of the policy 
would enable the railway to institute a publicity campaign in Great 
Britain, northern Europe, and the United’ States which would 
attract world-wide attentioni because no landowning corporation 
“has ever attempted to inaugurate the policy of the sale of their land 
on such long terms and the loaning of money to settlers for the 
improvement of their farms, or the general encouragement and ^- 
sistance to the farmer to make a success along the lines which I now 
propose.” There was no better security possible for money lent than 
that oh farms, title to which remained vested in the company (dur¬ 
ing the 20-year period), while the money lent was expended on 
the improvement of the. farm. This policy would not only result in 
an ultimate returrt of a l arg er sum from the sale of the land than if 
sold outright under thf 10-year plan, but, what was much more 
important, it would contribute more toward the deyelopment of the 
land and the provision of traffic foy the railway than any other one 
step the company could take., 

The merits of the proposal as outlined by Dennis appealed strongly 
to Shaughnessy and the board of directors, with the result that on 
December 16, 1912 the 20-year payment plan was adopted in its 
entirety.2 With this action'the .Canadian Pacific took one additional 
step in the development of a policy of genuine colonization which 
contrasted so sharply with the mere land selling activity which had 
characterized American land grant railways. 

Printed regulations for the sale of land under the 20-year term 
were accordingly drawn up.® They provided for the sale of the land 
for settlement only, with or without the loan for improvements. If 
the farmer elected to buy without loan, he must agree to enter into, 
occupation of the farm within 6 months from the date of the con¬ 
tract, and to reside on it from the first of April to the first of No¬ 
vember in each year for 5 'years, and to continue to, occupy it until 

^Dennis to Shaughnessy, December 16, igia, ibid. 

2 Extract from the Minutes of a meeting of the Executive .Committee of the 
Board of Directors of the Canadian Eacific Railway Company, December 16, 
191s, File No. 305, Section'!, D. N. R. 

® Printed Regulations for the sale of land-under the new 20-year term, ibid. 
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5 payments of principal and interest had been made. He must build 
a Ijiouse costing at least I350 and a barn costing not less than $200 
and capable of accommodating 4 horses and 4 cows. Further require¬ 
ments were that he keep the buildings, insured against fire, sink a, 
spitable well, and fence the land. During the first year he must break 
and crop at least 25 acres on each quarter section. During the Second 
year he was required to break and crop an additional 25 acres in. each 
quarter section, and during each of the remaining years of his re¬ 
quired occupancy he must cultivate and crop at least 50 acres on each 
quarter section. During the entire period of his required residence 
on the farm he must keep at .least three milk cows. 

No applicant for ^purchase with the loan for improvements could 
buy more than 320 acres. He must agree to go into residence within 

6 nionths after the completion of the improvements and must reside 
there continuously until 5 payments of principal arid interest had 
been made. Within 12 months following the completion of the im¬ 
provements he was required to break, cultivate, and crop at least 
50 acres on each quarter section. During the succeeding 12 months 
he must cultivate and crop an additional 50 acres per quarter section, 
arid through the remaining years of his required occupancy he must 
cultivate and crop loo acres in each quarter section. Finally, during 
the period of required occupancy the farmer agreed to keep not less 
than 3 milk cows per quarter section. The loan policy was confined 
to those lands of the company situated within 6 miles of a Canadian 
Pacific line or in the irrigatipn block. Thus the conditions gover^iing 
purchase with the loan were substantially more onerous than those 
without. 

While the loan policy r.epresented primarily a genuine desire on 
the part of the Canadian Pacific to facilitate the settlement and 
development of its land by an experienced and worth-while class of 
farmers, .officials pf the company, of course, were not oblivious to 
its publicity value. The use of it for advertising purposes is well, 
illustrated by this passage from one of the company’s pamphlets;! 
“The $2,000 Loan to settlers is absolutely the strongest, most positive 
and convincing answer that any one could ask for, to any and all 
questions as to. the quality of the Canadian Pacific lands, and as to 
the profits that can be made in farnlirig these lands. Think of this— 

! Get Your Farm Home frorri the. Canadian Pacific (Calgary, 1913), pp. a-j. 
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if a farmer purchases 160, acres of these lands at $20 an acre his first 
payment on our twenty year terms is only $1.00 an acre, or $j6o on 
160 acres. Now against this investment of only $160 in the land, the 
Canadian Pacific is willing to prove its faith in the productiveness of 
the land by investing $2,000 in improvements on his land. And this 
investment is absolutely without any security but the land itself and 
the positive knowledge that- the land will produce great crops. In 
other words, for every,dollar the farmer puts into the purchase of 160 
aj:res of $20 land the first year, the Canadian Pacific stands ready to 
put $12.50 into'improving the farm. Seeing this,' can any reasonable 
man doubt that the soil of the lands offered is as rich or, that the 
profits that may be made ate, as great as the Canadian Pacific has 
always claimed they are?” 

It was not 'merely through Canadian Pacific publications that 
these innovations in company policy were made known to the world. 
The adoption of the loan to settlers plan and the 20-year, compulsory 
colonization requirement, was followed by one of the most< preten¬ 
tious publicity efforts in the history of the railway. The adyertising 
campaign was conducted on all fronts in every conceivable way. 
Scarcely had the loan policy.been approved when" Dennis instructed 
Herbert Vanderhoof, long in charge of the company’s land and irri¬ 
gation publicity in the United States,, to make it the basis of the 
-widest possible publicity. He was to present it as a marked departure 
from the methods followed by railway companies in the past in the 
sale of land, and as evidence that the Canadian Pacific had reached , 
the colonization stage as opposed to mere land selling.^ Sharp con¬ 
trasts were to k)e drawn between, this advanced policy and the prac¬ 
tices of the land grant roads in the United States. Obedient to 
instruction,, Vanderhoof wrote for use in the American press, in¬ 
cluding the agricultural, a long succession of stories in regard to 
the enlightened course-the Canadian Pacific was pursuing. A special 
fund of $10,000 was placed at Vanderhoof’s disposal for* the purpose 
of. advertising in the United States during the months January to 
April, 1913, the adoption of the. 20-year payment plan.^ 

Nor did Dennis confine the propaganda to the advertising chan¬ 
nels of the Department of Natural Resources. The traffic depart- 

1 Dennis to t'anderhoof, April 11, 1912, Letter Book 1, M. 

'^Ibid., December 19. 1912^,Letter Book 6, M. 
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ment of the road had always maintained its own publicity bureau 
in which it gave much attention to western Canada and to Canadian 
Pacific lands. It had; in f^ct,. always been an important agency for 
the promotion of immigration to the prairies. Dennis now proceeded 
to make the filjlfest possible -use of this department to broadcast 
knowledge of what the company was doing in. the West, With his 
' aid, John Murray Gibbon, in charge of advertising for the traffic 
department, prepared a series of articles, under attractive titles, 
. describing the activities of the Department of Natural Resources.^ 

- “The Greatest Colonization Undertaking of the Age” was a recital 

of facts regarding the company's land grants and a cpntrast between 
its settlement policies and those of governments and corporations. 
“America’s Greatest Irrigation Project” described the scheme from 
the standpoint of engineering, permanence and sufficiency of water 
rights, price of lands, and terms of colonization. The mining interests 
of the department received attention in “One of Westerit Canada’s 
Large Colliery Undertakings,’’ which emphasized the Bankhead as 
the only anthracite mine in the Dominion. '' 

' "How a Railway Company Reaches the F^mer” sd forth the.wori 
done through the Agricultural and Animal Industry Branch in aid¬ 
ing the farmer to go in for sane agriculture instead of “grain 
mining,” the term then commonly applied in the West to the prac¬ 
tice of growing wheat to the exclusion of other crops. “Agricultural 
and Animal Industry Demonstration by a Railway Company” was a 
full description of the company’s demonstration^ and mixed farms 
and the educational work they were carrying on, together with their 
importance as distributing centers, for good seed and live stoSl. One 
of the more subtle of the list was “How a Railway Company Bears 
Its Share of Taxation,” dealing with a subject which had occasioned 
frequent criticism of the Canadian Pacific. Stress was laid oh the tax 
exemption enjoyed by the railway on its land grants, and on the fact 
that, while it had defended this exemption from compulsory assess¬ 
ment, it had contributed large amounts voluntarily for the main¬ 
tenance of municipalities in the West. 

"The Owner of Six Hundred Cities, Towns and Villages" gave a 
full account of the company’s ownership of town sites, ranging from 
cities such as Vancouver and Calgary down to the small villages, 

1 Dennis to Gibbon, January 30, 1914; Letter Book 10, M. 
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together with the efforts which the railway had made to develop 
'thm. The great exodusi from the United States to the Canadian 
West suggested the title “Why. Do Americans Emigrate?” dealing 
with the various points of attraction which the, prairies 'had for 
American farmers. The real answer to the question, however, was 
found in the work which the Department of Natural Resources 
was carrying on. The title of the last article in the series was inspired - 
by-the remark of “an intelligent Airjerican,” after visiting the West 
and informing himself as to the assistance given to home-seekers by 
the Canadian Pacific. "Providence Incorporated” was a cletailei 
description lof this colonization policy, emphasizing the fact that 
while there was nothing of a philanthropic nature in this work, it 
was far in advance of anything undertaken by other coijporations, 
and contained an “element of soul” which was supjiosed to be lack¬ 
ing in all corporate undertakings. 

The work of Vanderhoof and Gibbon thus paved the way for 
the agency force in the United States and- for the Bittish and 
European organizations of the Dep^tment of Natural Resources in 
finding the settlers who were to be placed on Canadian Pacific lands 
under the policy of compulsory colonization. Few were the prospec¬ 
tive land buyers who - were no^acquainted. with the distinctive 
features of the plan when called on by one' of the multitude of 
agents who swarmed about the countrywide of two continents. Pub¬ 
licity of this sort was well calcul^^ to increase the efficiency of 
the railway as a means of bringing home-seekej^to the West. 

Oiyre he had adopted the 20-year colonization policy, Dennis was 
"-ewetJaady to make whatever dttianges and adjustments seemed neces¬ 
sary to achieve the largest polsible measure of success., During the 
first year the. plan was in effect, it was the practice of the company 
to require that an applicant for the purchase of land must have, in 
addition to his live stock and farm equipment, a minimum cash 
capital of $1,500. This amount was deemed desirable, if not neces¬ 
sary, even in the^case of those who availed themselves of .the loan to 
settlers. By the end of the first year Dennis had come to the conclu¬ 
sion that this requirement was a mistake in that it was preyentfflg the 
department from moving many desirable tenant farmers in the 
United States who, while having the required amount of stock, im¬ 
plements, furniture, etc., were unable to muster the $1,500; Nor was 
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there any prospect' that some 2,000,000 of these men woiild ever 
be able to accumulate that amount of cash» Their high rent, com¬ 
puted on a land value of $100 per acre, not only precluded any 
possibility that they would become farm, owners in their own coun¬ 
try, but also made it impossible for them to save enough to meet 
the requirements which the railway had laid down for their ac¬ 
ceptance as settlers on Canadian Pacific lands. 

To meet this situation Dennis proposed that the Department of 
Natural Resources go into the best mixed farming sections of the 
United States and take men with sufficient cash to defray the cost of 
moving and to provide living expenses for a year. These farmers he 
would move to irnproved farms of the company, which he would 
lease to theTarmer for a term of 5 years, with option to the lessee 
to purchase the farm at, the. termination of that period.^ A rent 
computed at 6 per cent of the list price of the cheaper Canadian 
lands, plus* the cost of improvements, would enable the fanfter to 
save wuh a^view to purchasing the farm at the end of the rental term. 
To give the farmer a further advantage the rent was to begin at the 
end of the year the agreement was entered into. The renter assumed 
the obligation of keeping the buildings and improvements insured 
in favor of the cpmpany, and agreed to operate the farm under the 
supervision of the agricultural branch of the department, which 
would prescribe the metho.ds of cultivation, crop rotation, raising 
of live stock, etc. With Shaughnessy’s’" approval this additional 
feature was incorporated in the railway’s land policy.*® 

The decision by the Canadian Pacific management to sell lands 
tributary to its own lines only to settlers necessitated a change in the 
machinery by which it disposed of the land. Hitherto the entire 
agency organization in the United States had operated on a com¬ 
mission basis. The general agents were the, leading land or real 
estate companies in their territory and to them the railway paid a 
commission on all land sold to buyers within that mea. The general 
agents, in turn, had their crew of sub-agents who received a share 
of the earnings of the former. As Dennis so frequently observed, 
the agency system was remarkably efficient as a medium ,for selling 

Dennis to Shaiighnessy, November 30, 1913, Letter Book to, M. 

-Dennis to Naismith, December 10, 1913, ibid,, in which he says Shaughnessy 
has authorized him to put the policy into effect. 
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land, but it perhaps.left something to be desmed as a means of 
colonizing the country. Dependent as the general agents were on 
their commissions, they necessarily failed on occasion to use proper 
discrimination in the selection of settlers. To' them the speculative 
. buyer was as good a prospect as the bona fide farmer. In fact, the 
tendency of the speculator to purchase larger tracts rendered hint 
more attractive to the agent. 

To obviate this situation, the company established its own district 
land ofiices in the United States, with general headquarters in Chi¬ 
cago. It placed a district representative, a salaried official, in charge 
of each office, who appointed commission agents in his district, 
to whom the Canadian,. Pacific paid a'5 per cent commission on all 
sales. The term “district representative” was substituted for “dis¬ 
trict agent’" because it was generally agreed that the title “land 
- agent” placed the men at a disadvantage in dealing with people who 
were suspicious of all land agents.^ The' commission agent submitted 
to the district representative a fullReport in regard to all clients 
registered, and no client was taken to Canada without authority from 
the district representative. Over the-entire prganizaion was placed 
a superintendent, of United States agencies with offices at the Chicago 
headquarters. As the placing of the district representative on a 
, salaried basis removed his dependence on commissions, he could be 
depended on to curb the tendency of commission agents in his dis¬ 
trict to encourage speculative buying. 

From the company’s point of view the new departure was a thor¬ 
oughgoing success. It reduced the. cost of. land selling to a marked 
degree. Whereas the general agents had received a 10,per cent com¬ 
mission, paying 5 per cent to the sub-agent, the comipany now paid 
the 5 per cent directly to the latter. The salaries of the district 
representatives amounted, in the aggregate, to a much smaller 
sum than the 5 per cent commission which the general agents had 
formerly retained. In this way alone the United States organization 
in two typical years effected a saving of more than 1230,000. More 
important, however, was the fact, that the arrangement gave.^ the -.. 
company a more complete control over immigration work m the 
United States than it had previously enjoyed. A few years later the 
superintendent of United States agencies, in reviewing the accom- 

Dennis to Naismith, Decem'ber 15, 1913, ibid. 
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plishments of the organization, stated that the theory back of the 
establishment of the district representatives was that they would 
"enable us to have complete control of all the United States Com¬ 
mission Agents and direct the immigration and stop the speculative 
clients. This has been accomplished. Without any doubt the United 
States Agency Organization, since the General Agency was aban¬ 
doned, has produced a better class of settlers; with a few exceptions 
they have been practical farmers who have occupied their lands 
and become valuable settlers.tij^ 

The introduction of the district representatives facilitated and 
made mpre effective a practice previously employed by the company 
with respect to the agents in the States. As early as ign Dennis 
decided that periodical meetings or conventions of all the Canadian 
Pacific land agents in the United States were .desirable. Not only 
would these get-togethers develop an esprit de corps among them, 
but they would afford an opportunity for agents to exchange views 
and experiences with one another and with the Calgary authorities. 
Common problems could be discussed, difficulties could be solved, 
the campaign of the previous season reviewed and that of the forth¬ 
coming one mapped. From the first Dennis attended tfiese conven¬ 
tions, obtaining first-hand information in regard tO' the work and 
planning in person the lines along which the activities sholild be 
carried on. While the general agency organization lasted,, his role 
at these meetings was to employ the skill and tact necessary to keep 
the agents in a happy and cooperative frame of mind. With the 
coming’ of the district representatives, Dennis regarded the semi^ 
annual meeting as an opportunity to take counsel with the men in 
the field. 

As the head of the Department of Natural Resources and as¬ 
sistant to President Shaughnessy, Dennis assumed a role of the 
first importance in advertising and promoting immigration to the 
Canadian West generally. The activity of the Canadian Pacific, the 
Dominion Government, the multitude of land companies and other 
agencies in the United States over a long period of-years naturally 

’•Memorandum by M. E. Thornton, Superintendent of U. S. Agencies, June 
>3> ’9t9' No. 110, Section 3, D. N. R., contains an excellent statement of 
the transition from general agents to district representatives, together with the 
reasons therefor and the resulting advantages. 
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and inevitably led to a certain sensitiveness in the States, as well as 
a strong anti-Canadian feeling on the part of the press and other 
interested groups there. Dennis now took steps to counteract this. 
For years he. had sent press dispatches from Calgary to Herbert 
Vanderhoof in Chi 0 ago, who saw that they obtained the widest pos- 
’sible circulation in American papers, thereby keeping the American 
'farmer constantly Informed regarding developments in the West. In 
igi2 Dennis-extended this system by appointing representatives at 
Vancouver, Victoria, Edmonton, Lethbridge, Regina, Saskatoon, and 
Winnipeg, the more’: important centers in the four Western prov-, 
inces. From these representatives the company obtained daily items 
which could be use_d for publicity purposes. These were consolidated 
every night at Calgary into a single large dispatch which went east 
through Winnipeg and hfontreal, and thence to Vanderhoof in 
Cl|icago. Although the Winnipeg and Montreal offices arranged for 
p^lication in the Canadian , Press, the main effort of the company 
was concentrated on publication of the material in the American 
papers. As Dennis wrote, “in this way we hope to keep up a con¬ 
sistent capipaign of good Western Canadian publicity, which in 
some measure will pieet the active anti-Canadian campaign now 
being carried on in the 'ijnited States.”^ It was just at this time that 
the press gave great pri^inence to the freight car shortage in 
Western Canada, which the agency organization of the Canadian 
Pacific in the United States turned to their advantage by playing up 
the attractions of a country which produced so bountifully, as to 
embarrass the railways in hahdling the crops.^ 

In the same, year there was formed in the middle western states 
an^association to discourage the movement of people from that sec¬ 
tion to Canada. This organization sent men to the West to travel 
among settlers, seek out those who were discontented, and obtain 
from them letters Which could be published in the United States. It 
also arranged to pay . such settlers a fixed amount for every letter 
which they would write to people in the United States "crying 
down" the Canadian West.'- It was the further plan of the Associa- >' 
tion, when publishing farmers’ letters, to advise people contem- 

Dennis to C. E. -Ussher, Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal, March i, igi*, . 
Personal Letter Book i, M. . - . 

. ® Dennis to Shaughnessy, March t8, 1912, ibid. ■ 
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plating migration to the prairies that by communicating with these 
settlers the true facts about Canada Could be obtained. This vigor-- 
ous campaigi-i of slander also drew the fire of Dennis who at once 
took up with Vanderhoof the matter of determining how this latest 
thrust might be most satisfactorily met.^ At the same tirne there were 
articles appearing frequently in the American papers, describing the 
-g reat exodus of peo ple from L.anada to the United States, in which 
the figures were so grossly exaggerated that Dennis was convinced 
they included Canadian tourists crossing over into the United States. 
Refutatiort of these reports was also dealt with through Vanderhoof’s 
Chicago office.2 

Another self-appointed task of Dennis was to ask the Dominion, 
Minister of the Interior each year to renew the government’s contri¬ 
bution-of Is'.ooo to the mairiteriance of Vanderhoof’s publicity 
bureau in Chicago.^ Jointly supported by the Ottawa authorities^ 
and the three railways, all contributing equally to it, that bureau 
had proven to be such an imipOrtant medium for informing the 
American people concerning Canadian'opportunities, that Dennis ' 
was ever eager to prevent any lack of support which might impair ' 
ifSs efficiency. , , ‘ ‘ 

' In this period the government and the Canadian Pacific revived 
a practice which they had -jointly used earlier in the promotion of 
imm^ation from the Old Country to Canada, but which they had 
later abahdbned. In the eighties they had sent back to Great Britain 
as well as “to the Continent what were known as “return men,” set¬ 
tlers who had,gone to the Canadian West and who were desirous of 
returning to their old homes, in order that they might tell their old 
friends and relatives of the opportunities awaiting them 6 n the 
prairies. Some went in the capacity of lecturer, others merely, to work 
quietly and unobtrusively among their acquaintances. Just whf n the 
practice was revived is not entirely clear, but in the years preceding 
the outbreak of the World War, the dispatch of such men across 
^ regular procedure in the -winter season. Now 
referred to as “farm'delegates,” it was the custom for the Dominion 

g 1 Dennis to Vanderhoof, May 28, 1912, 'ibid. 

- Dennis to Shaughnessy, January ig, 1914, Letter Boole to, M. 

3 Dennis to Dr. Roche, Minister of the Interior, March 3, I913, Letter Book 7: 
March 2., 1914, Letter Book 4; February 24, 1915, Personal Letter Book 5. all at M. 
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Superiijtendent of Immigration to provid§ Dennis with a list of 
these men in the autumn, with the request that he obtain the neces¬ 
sary rail transportation for them to the port of sailing. While it was 
understood, of course, that the delegates, in return for free rail 
tickets over the company’s lines, would hook their passage on 
Canadian Pacific ships, there was no attempt by Dennis to limit the 
gratuity to delegates from Canadian Pacific territory, in the West.^ 
In this endeavor the railway was working in the interest of western 
Canada generally,.with the realization no doubt that settlers secured 
by the delegates would take passage on the company’s ships and 
would be accompanied by Canadian Pacific representatives to the 
West. Besides the men sent back jointly by the government and the 
railway, the company frequently selected delegates on its own ac¬ 
count, who, with the aid of free transportation, returned to the 
inother country to spread the gospel of western Canada.-A typical 
case is that of one Alex Grant, a British settler on a ready-made farm 
in the Sedgwick colony, who was thus aided by the company on 
condition that he report to the London offices of tl}e Department of 
Natural Resources and carry on, under its auspices, propaganda in 
behalf of the improved farm program Uf the Canadian' Pacific.^ 

Dennis cooperated in other ways with the Dominion Government. 
When one of its agents at Syracuse, New York, planned a -trip 
, through the West by delegates of the National Grange, Dennis was 
prepared to extend transportation to them in order that they might 
observe the “home makihg possibilities” of the Canadian Pacific 
program.® He made it his particular duty, too, to see that the 
Dominion agents were supplied with annual passes over all Canadian 
Pacific lines, without which, of course, the efforts of the government 
to promote emigration from the States would have beeii materially 
restricted as well as more expensive.^ 

While facilitating in all possible ways the emigration propaganda 

i Dennis to W. D. Scott, Superintendent of Emigration, Ottawa, November 8, 
1912, Letter Book 5, M. ' ' , ' 

‘ 2 Dennis, to kirkwold, October 24, ig 12, iWd. ‘ . 

8 Dennis to J. Bruce 'Walker, Commissioner of Immigration, Winnipeg, January 
4, 1915, Letter Book 14, 

^Dennis to M. J. Power, Secretary to the-President, April 12, .1912, Letter 
- Book 1, M. In this letter ®ennis asks for passes for Dominion agents at Detroit, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Great Falls, and Spokane. 
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of the Ottawa authorities in the States, Dennis was of the opinion 
that the conduct of certain of the government agents was open to 
serious question.. As the pioneer railway of the Canadian West, as 
the child and beneficiary of the Conservative Government, and as 
the greatest land holder in Canada aside from the government itself, 
the Canadian Pacific was a constant target of the opposition emanat- 

TTig frnm v^irinnii r. mirrpq Pcg-i i rli ii g ll i ^ O anadian [Nnrfhprn anA 

the -Grand Trunk Pacific as intruders, Canadian Pacific feeling 
toward these companies was never; friendly and they cordially 
reciprocated the antipathy. Nor was it unnatural that the immigra¬ 
tion agents of the Liberal Laurier Government, statidned through¬ 
out the United States, should look with particular favor upon these 
younger railways which had been fostered and promoted by that' 
government, and that the Canadian Pacific should look with sus¬ 
picion upon this friendship and see in it an evidence of a common 
hostility to it. 

In June, 1912, Dennis sent J. E. Foi'sluijd, General Colonization 
Agent of the Canadian Pacific at Winnipeg, a Scandinavian long in 
the service of the general land department, where his knowledge 
of several languages made him particularly valuable in dealing with 
foreign colonies, on an extended tour' tlir9ugh the United States. 
While he was to visit and observe the work of Canadian Pacific 
representatives there, his chief concern was to be the agents of the 
Dominion Government. He was to discuss fully with them the move¬ 
ment of people from'the United States to Canada and the basis upon 
which they were seeking to interest people. It was to be his special 
duty to ascertain, if possible, whether these' men were acting as 
agents for the sale of any particular areas of land. Dennis gave it as 
his opinion that “at least several of these agents’’ were acting under 
a commission arrangement with the Canadian Northern and that 
it ■was their'disposition to route their people over that line and the 
Grand Trunk Pacific^ to the exclusion, wherever possible, of the 
Canadian Pacific. Forslund was also to find out the basis upon which 
the government agents issued land-seekers rate certificates, which 
Dennis believed .were granted freely to large numbers of people 
who were not bona fide home^s^ekers.^ 

The investigation thus instituted by Dennis revealed the fact 
1 Dennis to Forslund, June 26, 1912, Personal Letter. Book i, M. 
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that Dominion immigration agents, including the inspector of 
United States agencies, were engaged in selling land on a commis¬ 
sion basis for the Canadian Northern and for land companies operat¬ 
ing in the territory of that railway and the Grand Trunk Pacific. It 
further showed that the inspector, among others, had actively en- 
gaged in propaganda in the State s rlp^lgnpH tn rlitmiingn 
from moving into Canadian Pacific areas in the West.^ This 
antipathy of the government agents toward the company was 
assumed to result from its refusal to pay them a commission for 
selling railway lands. It was shown, too, that' on' the part of certain 
of the agents there was gross abuse in the granting of the land- 
seekers’ rate certificates entitling the holder to the cent-a-mile rate. 
Obviously large numbers of peojple were receiving them for no other 
purpose than to take a pleasure jaunt or to visit relatives and friends 
in western Canada.^ In conjunction, with government agents, the 
Canadian Northern published pamphlets designed to lure the settler 
into that railway’s territory with the promise of free homesteads, 
which, upon arrival of the immigrant from the States, were found 
to be virtually non-existent in districts served by existing lines of rail¬ 
way.® In this situation the farmer faced the choice of a return to the /O 
States or the purchase of privately-owned land, but in either case he 
was lost to the .Canadian Pacific. Although the inspector of Doming 
agencies in th%'United States was disciplined for his-zeal and iriais- , 
q-etion in beh"alf of the other railways, there was little that I^ennis 
could do about the collusive understanding between agent^nd rail 

companies.^cept to expose it. _ 

It was the’cdnviqipn of Dennis^dj^t-mnarof the anti-Canadian 
propaganda in the Sf^esLjyas^rfspired by the Hill railway lines, 
which naturally did not relish the idea of farmers moving from their 
territory to the Canadian Prairie. Since the Canadian Pacific was 
one of the chief instigators of this movement, the Canadian-born 
Hint a member of the original Canadian Pacific Syndicate, and the 
American-born Shaughnessy were the leaders of contending forces. 

So actively did the Hill lines conduct their campaign to alarm the 
^ Dennis to Shaughnessy, February a, 1914, Pasonal Letter Book 4, M. 

2,Dennis to C. E. Ussher, ■ Passenger Traffic Manager, NCveraber 30, 1913 and 
December 29, 1913, Letter Book 10, M. Also Dennis to Ussher, April 27, i9t4. 

Personal Letter Book 4, M. . ' 

®Deniiis to Rankin, September 14, 1914, Letter Book 13, M. ■ 
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public in the northwestern states over the Canadian menace that 
the states officially became interested in the problem. In an effort to 
deal with the matter a convention of governors of those states was 
arranged to be held in Seattle in June of 1912. Dennis shrewdly 
turned this occasion to the advantage of the Canadian Pacific. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the company were present in Seattle . aciiy-eLyJdis^ 
"Tributing Cana'dian literature andadvertising material. Throughout 
the convention the Department of Natural Resources carried full 
page adyertisements in all Seattle papers, opposite the reports of 
convention proceedings. Dennis wrote to Shaughnessy that “we 
have received publicity from this Convention, for Western Canada, 
which could not have been purchased for a large sum of money 

An incident occurring at this time illustrates very clearly the 
extent to which those who were giving general publicity to western 
Canada depended upon the Department of Natural Resources for 
information in regard to conditions there. An American writer, pre¬ 
paring an article on the Canadian West for the Saturday Evening 
PosfJ'Sfvisited Otl^aJ thie seat-of-me Immigration Branch of the 
Department of the Interior, and was told to write the Calgary office 
of the Canadian Pacific for the materials and photographs which he 
desired. Not only did Dennis see that the desired data were for¬ 
warded to the writer, but he took occasion, as he often did, to sug¬ 
gest certain points which should be stressed in any discussion of 
emigration from the States to the prairie.^ The migration was a 
continuation of the westward movement in the United” States; people 
coming from south of the line found certain favorable conditions in 
the'West, among them good soil and cheap land, higher yields of 
grain than in the United States, with equally good prices, a lower 
rate of taxation, better common schools, and a respect for the law 
not obtaining in any portion of the United States. These items, all 
good talking points in favor of Canada, were constantly stressed by 
the company in the campaign carried on south of the 49th parallel. 

An advertising device long used by land grant railways in the 
United States in an effort to interest the public in their territory 
was the public lecture, held in the rural school house, the Grange 
Hall, or such other places as the local situation might provide. Later, 

1 Dennis ta Shaughnessy, June 25, 1912, Letter Book 3, M. 

. 2 Dennis to E. Farrer, September 9, 1912, Letter Book 4, M. 
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Hill’s Great Northern had introduced the idea of the lecture illus¬ 
trated by stereopticon slides, which gave the prospective settler a 
glimpse, sometimes highly tinted, of what the railway had to offer. 
It remained for the Canadian Pacific, so far as the writer is aware, 
to employ the moving picture for publicity purposes. Under the 
Canadian Pacific letterhead, Dennis related to the company's agents 
in the United States the story of the introduction of the film as part 
of the railway’s program for promoting settlement in the West. He 
prefaced his explanation with the observation that too much pub¬ 
licity of the “right sort’’ could not be given to western Canada; By 
the "right sort” he meant "statements of actual conditions as they 
are—not as some would like them to be in their imagination. 

He believed that, in putting western Canada on the moving pic- 
. ture screen in a "scenic, industrial, dramatic and comic form,” the 
company had solved the problem of the very highest class of adver¬ 
tising. In order to do this the railway had entered into a contract 
- with the Edison Manufacturing Company, by -which their studio 
provided a troup of actors and actresses under the direction of a 
competent stage manager. The Canadian Pacific placed at their 
disposal a special train which enabled them to devote some two 
months to the filming of pictures afvarious places along the line 
between Montreal and Victoria. The result was thirteen attractive 
picture stories, which were shown in the theatres of the Edison 
circuit in the larger cities of the United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain. While the general publicity thus given to the West among 
the urban population was all to the good, there was need, of course, 
for exhibiting the films to the farming folk, whom the railway 
especially desired to interest. Arrangements were therefore made to 
show them in all the smaller cities and towns Vhere the agents of 
the company could use them in connection with their efforts to sell . 
Canadian Pacific land.2 

The wide range of interests to which the films were designed to 
appeal is shown by the titles: “An’'Unselfish'Love,” a purely agricul¬ 
tural picture: “More than His Duty”; “The Song That Reached His 
Heart”; “A Wedding Trip from Montreal to Hongkong”; “Riders 

^Dennis to agents, December 1, igto. Moving Pictures, General File, Section 8, 
D. N. R. 
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of the Plains”; “The Little Station Agent”; “The Stolen Claim”; 
“The Daughter of the Mines”; “The Cowpuricher’s Glove,” and 
“The Life of a Salmon.” Despite their variety, however, the agents 
criticized them because they lacked sufficient material relating to 
agriculture on the prairies and because there was too much scenery 
and too little farming. What was needed according to one agent ivas 
a film showing a settler and his family taking possession of a ready¬ 
made farm,^ such'as the agents were then selling. Another suggestion 
was that the Canadian Pacific should be played up more prominently 
in the pictures; otherwise, ordinary observers, after seeing them, 
would not know where to obtain further information regarding the 
lands, shown. Difficulty resulted, too, from the fact that many of the 
halls where company lecturers attempted to show the pictures were 
too small for the film to be shown to advantage, while in other cases 
electricity was, not available. Gradually these faults were corrected . 
and the moving picture continued for many years to occupy an 
important place in, connection with the propaganda carried on by 
the company in the United States. Through arrangements made with 
the Bureau of Economics at Philadelphia the company was able to 
get - the pictures before several hundred thousand people per 
mbnth.2 In the winter of 1913-14 the lecture campaign, with the aid , 
of films, covered the entire area from Boston to Seattle.®' 

In the States alone in 1913 the Department of Natural Resources 
spent 140,000 for the one item of general advertising, while.,e^Sh-'''" 
district representative had at his disposal $1,000 for advertising m his 
particular area. An ■ additional-sum of $11,000 was expended for 
literature circulated in the States. The general lecture campai^ 
had cost almost $8,000, which did not include the stereopticon and 
moving picture campaign carried on by individual agents.^ Salaries 
of the district representatives aggregated $60,000 per year, while, 
their expense accounts amounted to an additional $30,000.® Add to 

^■W. H. Coyle to Rankin, January 3, 1913, ifcid. 

2 Dennis to Shaughnessy, February 20, 1915, Letter Book 14, M. 

® Dennis to K. N. Robbins; Rochester, N. Y., Nramber to, 1913, Letter Book • 

9.M. '%■ . 

* Minutes of Semi-annual-Convention of American District Representatives, 
Chicago, June 25 and 26, 1914, File No. 44, D. N. R, 

Dennis to.. I. G. Ogden, Vice-President, C. P. R., April 24, 1915, Letter 
Book 15, M. . 
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this the cost of maintaining offices, together with other items con¬ 
nected with the American organization, and the annual expenditure 
of the department in promoiing emigration from the neighboring 
republic totalled some |2ob,ooo. The annual distribution of litera¬ 
ture in. that com^y ranged from 800,000 to 1,000,000 pieces. Pub¬ 
licity af-ticles in American papers, arranged through the Chicago 
office, appeared in papers with a circulation of 71,000,000.^ 

From this it is apparent that the Canadian Pacific was in full 
partnership with Ottawa in making known in the United States the 
attractions of the Dominion. The complete results of. this effort of 
the company will never be known, for there is no way of measuring 
the effects of the publicity. The Calgary office had records only of 
those actually brought tp Canada by its organization. Many of these, 
purchased Canadian Pacific lands; large numbers of. them bought 
privately owned land or homesteaded.. As for the intangible, in¬ 
definable influence of the railway’s campaign upon those who went 
to Canada, unaccompanied by company representatives, one can 
only conjecture. Since, however, the railway and the government 
were the two chief agencies for advertising the West, it is reasonable 
to suppose that Canadian Pacific propaganda interested many whom 
its agents never contacted and of whom they, therefore, had no 
-record. 

In Great Britain the headquarters of the Department of Natural 
Resources was in the Canadian Pacific Building in London. There 
it was assisted in advertising Canada by the traffic and general adver¬ 
tising departments of the railway. For the work of these allied de¬ 
partments the Department of Natural Resources took a debit of 
172,000 per year .2 This, however, represented but a portion of the 
total annual expenditure of the department in the British Isles, 
since it maintained its own separate and complete organization, 
devoting- its entire time and attention to immigration work and, 
particularly, to the securing of settlers for the company’s lands. 
Believing that the touch between the Calgary office and the British 
organization was not sufficiently close, Dennis arranged to have one 

^Dennis to Shaughnessy, February s8, 1913, Letter Book 7, M; Dennis to 
Shaughnessy, January 17, 1916, Letter'Book 17, M. 

^Dennis to'George McL. Brown, European Manager, January 29, 1913, Letter 
Book 6, M. 
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member of the staff of the agency branch give special attention to 
the agency in London. 

Special effort was still made to push the ready-made farm program 
in Great Britain, and for this purpose a special appropriation was 
• annually placed at the disposal of the London office. Early in 1912 
that office assembled a list of names of some 50,000 British farmers 
who were to be solicited in the campaign for improved farm settlers 
for the following year.^ The advertising expenditure in connection , 
with ready-made farms for that one year amounted to $25,000.^ 
Results of the effort, however, were' anything but encouraging. 
Although it,had been estimated that at least 6,000 replies would be 
elicited by this campaign, less than 2,000 were actually received. 
In the opinion of A. Ewan Moore, the manager of jthe London office 
of,, the Department of Natural Resources, the requirement that Brit¬ 
ish applicants must be married men, with farming experience, plus 
at least £200 in capital, rendered it increasingly difficult to secure 
settlers in large numbers.^ Moore believed it a mistake to limit 
candidates to actual farmers in a country where the bulk of the 
potential emigrants were urban workers. He would make eligible 
any likely-appearing candidate with the prescribed minimum of 
capital. 

Moore went on to explain what Calgary officials had failed ader ^ 
quately to appreciate—that there was but a limited amount -pt' 
business to be done annually in the United Kingdom. The price of 
land and stock and the cost of living had increased so materially in 
Canada that it “no longer occupies the prominent position in. the 
opinion of homeseekers that it did a few years ago." The Australian 
Government, taking a leaf from the Canadian book of experience, 
had come to realize the value Of aggressive advertising and was in 
the market for the very class of settler that the Canadian Pacific 
had been seeking, all. these* years, Moore believed the pendulum was 
swinging .gradually toward Australia. 

While fully aware of the limitations under which his organiza¬ 
tion operated in the British Isles, Moore in no sense felt that this 

lEwan Moore, Manager Land Department, London, to Dennis, June 11, 1912, 
-File No. ,242, Section 2, D. N. R. 

2 A. Ewan Moore to Cameron, April 11, 1913, File No. 207, D. N. R.. 

2 Ibid. 
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justified a relaxation of effort. On the contrary, he was strongly 
of the opinion that the methods employed were the right ones and 
should be pursued with increased vigor. Solicitation, of the public 
by letter and circular must be followed by attendance at local fairs 
and markets, and, whenever possible, by visits to the farmer in his 
home. Since the British agents were supplied with cars there was no 
reason why “every village and hamlet- in every county in England 
should not be visited by a representative of this Department during 
the next twelve months.” • - ■ 

It was becoming apparent that the ready-made farm idea had not 
made the appeal in England which Dennis and Shaughnessy had 
expected. While the traffic and steamship departments of the 
Canadian Pacific had no difficulty, in finding people prepared to 
move to Canada, they were not of the type, in most cases, that the 
company wished to establish on its lands. Reluctantly Dennis, was 
forced to admit that in view of the impossibility of obtaining large 
numbers of desirable settlers from Great Britain, the Department, 
of Natural Resources must reduce its expenditures accordingly.^ 
His plans for curtailment in the British Isles, however, ran concur¬ 
rently with a program of increased aictivity on the continent of 
Europe. 

Dennis was particularly desirous of securing a larger number of 
German farmers for settlement on Canadian Pacific land. As the 
conduct of an active emigration propaganda in Germany was pro¬ 
hibited by law, it was necessary to proceed cautiously.' There were, 
however, indirect and unobtrusive ways of getting in touch with 
potential emigrants from that country. Dennis established contact 
with a German editor, one Horst Weber, who ag reed to issye a spe¬ 
cial edition of his journal devoted entirely to we 7 t?^n Canada. 
Twenty thousand copies were to be issued at a cost ofa^o cents per 
copy, plus the postage. The issue was to include 8 pagbs of special 
write-up, the manuscript to be submitted by the Calgary office and 
revised by Weber.^ Dennis also agreed to provide the material and 
photographs for a shorter article of 1,500 words by Weber on the 
general subject of ‘‘Farming in Canada.”* Newspaper material such 

•^Dennis to Moore, June 9, 1914, Letter Book la, M. 

* Dennis to Horst Weber, November a8, 1912', Letter Book 6, ^I. 

’‘Ibid. • . 
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as this, mailed to the farming classes in Germany, constituted an 
indirect but not unsatisfactory substitute for a more open campaign. 

The Calgary office succeeded also in getting in touch with one 
Kurt.Thaden, whose brother was the publisher of the leading paper 
in Essen. In J912 Thaden sold more than 10,poo acres of land to 
German settlers, and he brought 40 families from Germany in 
Marcli of the following year.i Dennis gave every encouragement and 
assistance to Thaden so long as he worked quietly in Germany, but 
when he asked permission to open k Canadian Pacific immigration 
office in Berlin, the request, of course, was denied. It was agreed that 
Thaden should receive a 10 per cent commission on all land sold.^ 
In Denmark it was found' that the Department of Natural Re¬ 
sources could open its own land agency, so Ole Kirkwold, a Nor¬ 
wegian by birth, who for several years had been in the service of the 
department at Calgary, was commissioned to make a trip to Den¬ 
mark and to submit recommendations as to the procedure to be 
adopted in establishing an organization there. Equipped with let¬ 
ters to Canadian Pacific traffic department officials in the three Scan¬ 
dinavian countries, Kirkwold journeyed at once to Copenhagen 
where he arranged for office space in the headquarters of the traffic 
department, and secured as representative in charge of the office the 
head of the Royal Agricultural. Society.^ From Copenhagen'he pro¬ 
ceeded to Norway and Sweden where he looked over the situation 
with a view to advising Dennis as to the possibility of obtaining 
settlers from those countries without infringing upon the laws with 
respect to emigration .propaganda. 

In Holland the department had maintained the agency of Otten 
and Zoon at Rotterdam, who were now relieved in favor of one 
Baer who was established in new headquarters in The Hague. 
Dennis .agreed to pay to Baer a commission of 2I/2 per cent on all 
business developed by him and an equal commission to sub-agents 
in his service.^ As the department was also represented in Belgium, 
it was now in a position to push the sale,of the company’s lands in 
all countries of northern Europe, in so far as the laws of those coun- 

^ Dennis to George McL. Brown, Europe’s Manager, January gg, 1913, ibid. 

2 Dennis to Thaden, January sg, 1913, ibid. 

» Dennis to Moore, January 9, 1913 and January gi, 1913, ibid. 

* Dennis to Moore, January 8, 1913, ibid. 
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tries permitted. It is to be noted that while the traffic, advertising, 
and Steamship departments had always advertised the Canadian 
West in general on a large scale, the sale of Canadian Pacific land 
had not been specifically sought because of the character of the 
restriictions imposed in the Continental countries. 

With the preparation of special literature in German, Flemish, 
French, and the three Scandinavian languages, the Department of' 
Natural Resources entered upon a new and enlarged sphere of 
activity. Before it had had a fair chance to obtain results from this 
effort, however, its work was largely interrupted by the outbreak of 
the World War. Although the Canadian Pacific was to resume immi¬ 
gration work at the conclusion of hostilities, it did so through its 
newly formed Department of .Colonization and Development. 

If on the continent of Europe war conditions forced an abatement 
in the activity of the Department of Natural Resources, that was not 
so in the United States, where the problem of the sale and settle¬ 
ment of the railway’s lands was attacked with renewed vigor. 

The campaign which Dennis had launched in Continental Europe 
was just one indication of his growing conviction that the various 
religious groups and sects, comigg from Europe either .directly or 
by way of the United States, offered one of the. surest ways of settling ' 
the lands of the railway. Large numbers of these people living in 
the United States were settled in groups and communities in such a 
fashion as to make it difficult to reach them with the sort of adver¬ 
tising and publicity which the Canadian Pacific carried oh. The most 
practical way of getting in touch with these groups was through 
their religious leaders or their church organization. In the early years 
in the irrigation block the Canadian Pacific Irrigation Colonization 
Company had given special attention to foreign colonies of various 
religious faiths, usually contacted through the church, but of late 
less consideration had been given to this type of setdement. Dennis 
now resolved to renew the effort to secure such colonies. 

The Lutheran church in the United States, with its millions of , 
adherents among Germans, jJorwegians, Swedes, Danes and German* 
Russians, was clearly indicated as a medium through which to work. 
This church had-a large number of missionaries working among 
its people in the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta', for whom 
the American church organization had to supply annually large 
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sums of money, since the scattered nature of population on the 
prairie made it impossible for the communicants there to maintain 
an adequate religious J&rvice. Dennis got in touch with the church 
authorities and during one of his tours of the district offices of the 
Department of Natural Resources he had a conference with the 
head of the church in Chicago. As a result of this discussion an 
' arrangement was made by which the superintendent of missions on 
the prairie was to obtain from local pastors lists of friends and rela¬ 
tives of their parishioners living in the United States or in -Europe. 
Through the pastors, in turn, the railway planned to get .in 
touch witji those who wished to emigrate, with a view to locating 
them on its lands in districts where there were opportunities for 
settlement. In this way the mission would be rendered selbsup- 
porting and the American organization of the church relieved of the 
necessity of extending further financial aid. This latter aspect of 
thli matter appealed strongly to the church authorities, who prom- 
V isedfull cooperation.^ 

^-^a result of this plan there was brought into the service of the 
depaqtm^t a Lutheran minister of the United States, T. O. F. 
Herzer, who was so successful in colonizing members of his faith on 
Canadian Pacific lands that he was later made special; agent of 
foreign colonies in the United States.^ Meanwhile contact was being 
made with the Luthern church through other channels. At the mek- 
ing of the Synod of the church in Chicago,in 1912, the Reverend 
L. P. Bergstrom of Winnipeg was elected chairman of the Coloniza¬ 
tion Committee of the Synod. Plans were laid to .establish a main 
office in Chicago, with branch offices in the different conferences in 
the United States and Canada.^ The pressure of population upon 
the older Scandinavian Lutheran settlements in the two countries. 
was such as to require the acquisition of new lands into which to 
expand. Bergstrom asked Dennis to set aside two townships east of 
Traynor^oh the Wilkie-Saskatoon line of the railway as a reserve to 
be colonized, by him with Scandinavians of his own faith. He desired 
merely such commission for the lands thus sold as would cover the 

^This whole question is discussed fully in letter, Dennis to Shaughnessy,' De¬ 
cember 19, 1914, Personal Letter Book g, M. 

2 Dennis to Thornton, l4bruary 3, 1916, Letter, Book, October 10, 1916—Feb¬ 
ruary 3, 1917, M. ■ ' 

3 Bergstrom to Dennis, December 5, 1912, File No. 208, D. N. R. ' 
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expense incurred in carrying on the work. The fact was stressed by 
him that his settlers w’ould not be inexperienced people from 
Europe but -‘up-to-date American farmers who in a short time will 
show what this -wonderful country can do.” Although unwilling to 
withdraw two townships-from sale by the United States organiza¬ 
tion of the company, De-nnis agreed to reserve one township exclu- 
sively'for the work of Bergstrom.1 

In August, 1914, the irrigation block.was visited by a delegation 
of German-Russians representing abput five hundred farmers living 
in central California, where they were engaged in fruit growing, 
partly on land owned by them, partly bn rented land. They were 
not entirely happy in fruit growing and desired to come to southern 
Alberta where the conditions of soil and climate were more similar 
to those in south Russia, and where they could engage in mixed 
farming. The delegation made a very favorable report and selected 
land northeast of Bassano in the eastern section for colonization.^ 
This marked the beginning of what Dennis hoped would be a large 
migration of those people into that section. The Danish Peoples 
Society of the United State.s was another organization through which 
the department sought to win the foreign settler. In 1916 the Land 
Committee of this society visited western Canada, accompanied by 
Canadian Pacific representatives, with a, view to the selection of loca¬ 
tions for additional colonies of Danes on railway lands.® 

It was not merely through religious channels, however, that 
Dennis sought to reach the foreign settler in the United States. Early 
in 1915 he reported that after a great deaTof-negotiation he had 
been able to effect an arrangement tinder which the agents of the 
-Scandinavian-American and Russian-Americap steamship lines in 
the United States wotfld distribute the department’s literature in 
foreign languages and supply the district representatives of the de¬ 
partment with names of prospective settlers in their districts. These 
lines had more than 2,000 agents in the United States and had, under 
contract with various railways, been instrumental in turning a strong 

1 Notation by Dennis on letter, Cameron to Dennis, January 13, 1913, ibid. 

2 Dennis to Shaughnessy, August 23, ^914, Letter Book 5, M. 

* Dennis to Thornton, December 27, 1,916, Letter Book, October 10, 1916— 
February 3,* 1917, M., in which he refers to the visit of Jens Gregerson of the 
Land Committee of the society. 
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tide of immigration into the northwestern states.^ They had .been 
. especially important in settling large numbers' of Scandinavians 
along the line of'the Northern^Pacific. Besides promising^ to aug¬ 
ment materially the flow of foreigri,settlers from the United States 
into western Canada, the plan had the added merit that at the close 
of the war it would make it possible for the Canadian Pacific to .get 
- into direct touch witli. einigrjAtits fro m northern Europe.-^ while the 
steamship lines would undertake this .Work only for a consideration, 
the colonization campaign of the Department of Natural Resources 
would not be rendered more expensive by the arrangement,' since jt 
would be possible to close two of the district offices in the United 
States. In order that the plan might be handled intelligently and 
aggressively, the department issfied for distributioii in the States a 
condensed folder regarding .the company’s land and-colohization 
policies, printed in German, Russian, Polish, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Lithuanian, Ruthenian, Hungarian, 'and Flemish. While the. com¬ 
pany had always widely distributed its publications in foreign 
tongues, this w'as the first time such material had been printed for 
dissemination among immigrant groups in the United States,* 

All in all; Dennis believed this the most important colonization 
contratctj|the company had ever entered into.^ To facilitate the opera¬ 
tion of the arrangement, the department closed its New' York and 
Kansas .City offices and centralized the’ work in the remaining offices,. 
The Chicago .office was provided with a corps of additional inspec¬ 
tors, speaking foreign languages, to handle the settlers which the new 
agreement .would provide. The department supplied to the New 
York ofiices-of the Scandiriavian-American and Russiajg^-American 
lines a Russian experienced in immigration work, while another 
Russian, with wide'experience in Alberta, was engaged as a special 


1 Dennis to Shaughnessy, February 9, 1915, Letter Book 14, M. 

' » 250,000 copi« of these pamphlets, were printed; the numbers 
languages were; ' ■ . ^ , , ■ ' 


Russian ...'.75,000 German ... 

Norwegian . 30,000 .Swedish ... 

' Lithuanian ... .20,000 Polish . 

Ruthenian . 10,000 Hungarian 

Bohemian .. 5,000 . Finnish .... 

Dennis to Vanderhoof,'February 24, 1915, ibid. 

< Dennis to. Shaughnessy,'March 4, 1915; ibid.^ ■ ' 
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agent to visit colonies of Russian people in the United States and to 
accompany delegations of them to the West.^ 

Meanwhile, Dennis had become interested in the possibility of 
moving German Mehnonites from "Russia to western Canada. De¬ 
fended from members of their sect established in Russia in the time 
of Catherine the Great, these ppnpi p bad -prn t ppr p d in tb e 1nnd - f> f- 
the Tsars. Upon the outbreak of the World War, however, their 
pacific inclinations caused them to be singled out for 'expulsion 
from the country. Although the efforts of Dennis to move them dur- 
^ing the war proved, unavailing, his interest in them at that time is 
important, since it culminated after the war in the removal of 
thousands of the Mennonites from Russia to the Canadian prairies 
by the Canadian Pacific. 

When the report first reached Dennis, late in 1914, that the Men¬ 
nonites were actually to be expatriated, he suggested to Shaughnessy 
that the Canadian High Commissioner in London be asked to 
ascertain from the Foreign Office the truth of the rumor. If true, 
Dennis would seek, through the British Ambassador in Petrograd, 
to make an arrangement with the Russian Government which would 
permit the Canadian Pacific.to send representatives who would dis¬ 
tribute literature among the Mennonites.^ He thought it of the 
utmost importance that every effort be made to move them, since 
they were excellent farmers and would undoubtedly have sufficient 
capital to make an auspicious start in the West. 

While Shaughnessy was corresponding with Sir George Perley, 
the Canadian High Commissioner, on this subject, Dennis was busy 
opening up other channels of negotiation. TThrough A. W. Perel- 
strous, the Russian whom the Department of Natural Resources 
had attached to the Scandinavian-Aiherican and Russian-American 
steamship agencies in New York, Dennis had been brought in touch 
with one A. M. Evalenko, a Russian of large experience and influ¬ 
ence, through whom he believed a succesf ul plan could be worked 
out. Evalenko liad owned and published the Russian-American 
magazine in , New York, had served as Immigration Commissioner 
for-the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway in the United States 
in the colonization of Russians along its lines, and had.acted as 
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commissioner in the settlement'of differences between the Dukhobors 
and the Dominion Government.^ Upon the outbreak of the World 
War Evalenko had returned to Russia, offered his services to the 
government, and had been sent back to New. York as the special 
representative of the President of the Duma, who was also Chairman 
of t h e C omm il^t ee of National De f e nse in - R r u ssia:;r^-:- 

Exaggerating his inlluence with the Russian Government, per¬ 
haps, Evalenkp submitted to Dennis a proposition with respect to 
the colonization of the Mennonites on Canadian Pacific lands. In 
reply to this, Dennis asked Evalenko to return to Russia and present 
to the proper authorities the proposal made to the company. ,If 
. these authorities would ofifici^ly constitute Evalenko as their repre¬ 
sentative to deal with the matter, Dennis would, in behalf of the 
Canadian Pacific, „enter into a contract with him. In that event the 
Mennonites were to be brought directly from Russia to western 
Canada, given an opportunity to purchase land from the railway 
and settle in colonies along its lines, and allowed to pay for the land 
in bonds issued by the Russian Government to indemnify the Men¬ 
nonites.® The Department of Natural Resources was prepared to 
assume the expense of bringing a delegation of representative Men¬ 
nonites to western Canada to observe conditions and prepare a 
report for their friends and relatives in Russia/ 

Although Evalenko made a tentative arrangement with the Rus¬ 
sian Minister of the Interior for bringing the delegation to Canada,' 
Dennis insisted that any action^the Canadian Pacific might take 
must ^have ‘ the sanction of the full Russian Government. This 
Evalenko failed to obtain, with the result that Dennis terminated 
negotiations with him the following year. Dennis then turned to 
A. Ross Owen, who represented the Canadian Pacific at Vladivos¬ 
tok.® Throughout the. latter part of 1916 Owen labored faithfully 
in an effort to arrange for the dispatch of the necessary Mennon'ite 
delegation to inspect the land in the West, but before a definite 
arrangement could be effected the Russian Revolution of March, 

1 Dennis to Shaughnessy, August 31, 1915, Letter Book 16, M. 

2 Ibid. \ 

. '2Dennis to Evalenko, August a6, 1915, ibid.' 

*md. 

'Dennis to A. Ross Owen, May 3, 1916, Letter Book 18, and Dennis to Owen, 
October 17, 1916, Letter Book 19, M. ' 
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1917, brought all further negotiation to an end. We shall see in a 
later chapter how Dennis, with conspicuous success, returned to the 
idea at the conclusion of the World War. 

While losing no opportunity to make contact with foreign colo¬ 
nies, whether in the United jStates or Europe, Dennis did not neglect 
-to-us e coloni es-ef-the^yaiious natioiialiries located along Canadian , 
Pacific lines in the West as media through which new settlers could 
be obtained. Special maps of Saskatchewan and Alberta were pre- 
pared showing the districts occupied by different nationalities, with 
a view to colonizing the unsold lands of the company in those areas 
with people of the same nationality.^ Special booklets were then pre¬ 
pared, descriptive of those districts and their settlers, and distributed , 
widely-in foreign settlements in the United States. This procedure, 
of course, was based upon the essentially sound theory that the 
prospective settler "in the West would prefer to locate in a com¬ 
munity inhabited largely by people of his own kind, with the same 
church affiliation and speaking the same language. . 

Potentially, one of the most practical ways of facilitating settle¬ 
ment was to interest the people of a given community in the settle-. 
.ment of unoccupied land in their locality. With this end in view, 
the Department of;Natural Resources selected colonies of all the 
different nationalities along Canadian Pacific lines in the West and 
formed them into “Extension of Settlement Clubs,” with a suitable 
local name .2 The department prepared and^Tnted a short leaflet 
for each club, containing a general description of the district and 
letters from each of the members giving his experience in the West 
and the results he had dbtained there. Tl^_Bae*n;^rs of "the^lub 
then furnished the secretary with, the names and addfes^s of any^f 
their relatives and friends in the'United States or their hohie.coun/ry. 
who might be induced to emigrate and take up land in tire ^ony. 
Copies of the leaflet were then mailed to the persons on list, 
with an invitation to correspond directly with the relative or 
whose letter was published in the leaflet. Copies of the lists of nahie?^ 
were filed with the Department of Natural Resources, which paid 
a commission, on sales of land to persons interested in this way.* 

'^Dennis to &meron, May 6, 1915, Letter Book 15, M. 

2 Dennis to Shaughnessy, December 18, 1914, Letter Book 5, M. 

■ 8/bid. ■ 
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The “Extension of Settlement Clubs’’ were a recognition by the 
company of the fact that the best immigration agent it could have 
was the satisfied settler on its lands in the West. 

The clubs thus organized appear to have cooperated with the 
Department of Natural Resources with considerable enthusiasm. 


sion of Settlement . Club at Standard, Alberta, against inadvertent 
plans of the department to establish a ready-made farm colony so 
close to the Danish colony as to limit the latter’s opportunity for 
expansion through furthei; Danish settlement in the district. To 
this protest the department readily acceded by reducing the number 
of farms in the Improved Farm Colony from loo to 25.^ 

While working so earnestly to bring people from the United States, 
Great Britain, and northern Europe to western Canada, the Ca¬ 
nadian Pacific was not entirely neglectful of the older provinces of 
Canada' itself. We have seen that in the early' days the company 
endeavored with all the resources at its command to promote an 
exodus of eastern farmers to the West. Through agents of the Gen¬ 
eral Land Department and the traffic department this movement was 
stimulated. The home:seekers’ excursions, inaugurated by the railway 
in the eighties^ had for years been the most important single ,factor 
in moving people from Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritimes to 
the prairie. These had continued into the boom period in the West 
after 1900. With the inception of the irrigation project and the 
organization of the Canadian Pacific Irrigation Colonization Com¬ 
pany in 1905, agencies had been established in Montreal and 
Toronto for the sale of the company’s lands. Upon the formation 
of the Department of Natural Resources, however, the agency organi¬ 
zation in those provinces was soon withdrawn and from that time 
on no campaign was carried on in eastern Canada.^ Repeatedly 
Dennis expressed the belief that as a transportation system, nation¬ 
wide in its scope, extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the 
Canadian Pacific had nothing particularly to gain by moving people 
from one part of the Dominion to another. In effect, the-railway 
would not exert itself and would not spend large sums of money in 


1 Dennis to Arthur M. Rasmussen, Standard, Alberta, May 3, 1916, Letter Book 


* Dennis to Naismith, March 4, 1913, Letter Book 7, M. 
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such an effort. The fact remained, however, that there were people 
in the East who were disposed to move to the West or who were at 
least desirous of examining the possibilities of the country, and the 
company" had nothing to lose by catering to the wishes of those 
people. For their benefit, special, weekly home-seekers’ excursions, 
—with-a 4 ovrsecond-class round trip'rate, were cbntimied throughout 
,the year.^ ^ . 

The long discussion of Canadian Pacific activities centering at 
Calga^ during the yeairs from 1905 to 19^4 may well give the im¬ 
pression that in the making of plans, in ihe formulation of policies, 
in the devising of experiments, and in the resourcefulness of its 
methods the Calgary office had few equals and no superior in the 
annals of land settlement under corporate auspices. The plans apd 
policies, however, were but the means to the attainment of the ulti¬ 
mate objective of the company—the disposal of the land in a mauner 
which would best serve the larger interests of the railway. Unde¬ 
niably, substantial progress had been made in this direction. 

Between January 1, 1908, when the company terminated the ar¬ 
rangement with Beiseker and Davidson for the sale of land in the 
irrigation block, and December 15, 1913, net sales through Calgary 
amounted to 2,485,669 acres for 138,749,226.2 The' cost of selling 
was $4,853,522, an average of $1.84 per acre. The disparity between 
this last figure and I3.00 per acre, the alleged cost of selling under 
the Beiseker and Davidson regime, bears out the contention of the 
Canadian Pacific as to the efficiency of its land-selling organization. 
The results of those years appear the more notable when it is recalled 
that they were achieved without resort to ihe sale of large'tracts,, 
and in the'face of the determined effort of the company to exclude 
the speculative element and to sell to actual - settlers only. The 
figures, in short, represent the net area disposed of after the reversion 
to the railway of large, amounts of land through cancellation of 
contracts speculatively held. 

1 Dennis to C. E. Ussher, November 4, 1913, Letter Book 9, M. 

2 File No. 39, Section 1, D. N. R. „ 
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I T WILL be recalled that, in the face of the delays in the con¬ 
struction of the irrigation works, land ih the central and eastern 
sections was offered for sale in limited amounts in advance of the 
completion of the canal system. Under this plan the company sold 
during the years 1911-13 a small area which ultimately proved to be 
irrigable and a much larger acreage which was not capable of 
irrigation. The latter class of lands was situated mainly.in what had 
originally been termed the central section. The realiration, how¬ 
ever, that this region was unsuited to irrigation led to the abandon¬ 
ment of plans for its development as a separate unit in the irrigation 
scheme and it came to be considered as part of the eastern section. 

Under the spell of the "dry farming” idea, so compelling and so 
pervasive throughout western America in the years preceding the 
World War, much of this land had been sold to so-called "dry land” 
farmers who, it was hoped, would be able to utilize the "dry farm¬ 
ing” technique in the cultivation of this district. Nor, under the 
existing circumstances, did this hope appear illusory. In the western 
section the development of irrigation was being,retarded by the fact 
that in an ordinary season grain crops could be grown successfully 
without the artificial application of water. If that could be done in 
the western-section, why was it not possible farther east? Unfortu¬ 
nately this view left out of account two important factors which 
placed the eastern section in a different category. Not only did the 
average annual rainfall decrease as the distance from the mountains 
increased, but the average temperature during the growing season 
was considerably higher. This made irrigation essential in the eastern 
section for all kinds of farming except stock growing. 

By 1913 it was apparent that this attempt at dry-farming was a 
failure. Dennis then estimated that the company would have to take 
294 • 
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back at least 100,000 acres. Although much of this had been pur¬ 
chased speculatively and was unoccupied, a large area had been culti¬ 
vated without success. The company would not attempt to recolo¬ 
nize these lands because to do so would merely be to invite the 
same disaster-a s befo r e; to make the mistake whicn Jbad been made 
in Nebraska and Colorado. In the eastern section, therefore, Dennis 
would concentrate on the irrigable land of which there were some 
450,060 acres. That section must be developed by intensive farming 
of the irrigable land and by stock raising on the dry land, with a 
combination of the two types wherever possible. Dennis reasoned 
that when the irrigable land was colonized the dry land would have 
a distinct value and would be in demand for grazing purposes.^ 

The immediate problem, therefore, was the sale of the irrigable 
land, and as to the difficulty of that problem Dennis had no illusions. 
From 160,000 to 150,000 acres in the eastern section were classified 
and ready for sale.® Two ready-made farm Colonies, Bassano and 
Rosemary, were awaiting settlers. Could the land be sold, and where 
were the colonists to be found? The doubtful success of British 
settlers on ready-made farms largely removed them from further conr 
sideration as potential colonists for irrigable land. From the^ incep¬ 
tion of the irrigation project the coinpany had realized that there 
was slight hope of moving experienced irrigation farmers from the 
far western states in numbers. Successful irrigationists in that part 
of the country had once been dry-land farmers in the middle west, 
who had later learned the use of water. The company had believed it 
could teach irrigation methods to Mississippi Valley farmers but it 
had been unable to convince them, once they were established in the 
western section, of the obvious advantages of irrigation. Dennis 
hoped that those settling in the eastern section would increasingly 
realize that irrigation was indispensable. 

The difficulty of selling the lands in the eastern section was in¬ 
creased by the fact that.the American organization was expected to 
sell at the same time the vast area owned by the Canadian Pacific in 
northern Alberta and in Saskatchewan, some of it adjacent to the 
1 MinutM of Annual Convention of American Land Agents, Chicago, November 
24 and 25, 19*3: also Semi-annual Convention of American, District Representa¬ 
tives, Chicago, June 25, 1914. Before both of these gatherings Dennis explained 
the situation in great.detail. These are in D. N. R. ' 

2/6»d. 
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company’s lines, some remote therefrom. Undeniably it was hard for 
an agent to push the sale of the two types of land with equal enthusi¬ 
asm and with complete impartiality. Land in the North sold readily 
but its lower price meant smaller commissions. That in the eastern 
s ec t io n was harde r to sell' but its higher price yielded handsome 
commissions. Such was the dilemma of the commission agent. Yet 
there was no alternative. The two classes of land must be offered. 
Experienced irrigation farmers must be taken when obtainable; 
when not, ordinary farmers confornling.to the requirements of the 
company’s colonization policy must be secured in the hope, that, 
with the aid of the ready-made farm, the loan to settlers, and other 
forms of assistance the railway was prepared to extend, they, would 
develop into successful irrigationists. Buyers not interested in irri¬ 
gable land must be taken to the lands in the North. 

By 1914 construction had advanced sufficiently to warrant the 
• inauguration of a vigorous campaign for the colonization of irri¬ 
gable lands in the eastern section. Water was taken from the Bow , 
River at the Hbrseshoe Bend, about 3 miles south of Bassano. The 
works comprised a concrete spillway dam of the Ambrusen type, 720 
feet long, together with an earthen embarkment 7,180 feet in length, 
which raised the level of the river 50 feet. Water was diverted 
through 5 steel sluice-gates into the main canal whence, by an 
elaborate system of canals, reservoirs,, and flumes, it was distributed 
, throughout the area to be irrigated. The reservoir had a storage 
capacity of 186,000 acre-feet of water, while the aggregate length of 
the canals was in excess of 2,500 miles. Such great care was taken in 
the classification of the irrigable land that only a slight revision by 
the Department of the Interior was necessary.^ With the further 
approval of the Ottawa authorities a new form of water rental was 
adopted. Because of the greater cost of operation in the eastern sec¬ 
tion the company felt obliged to charge an annual water rental of 
$1.25'per acre. Provision was made, however, that with the forma¬ 
tion of water-users’ association? among the settlers to take over the 
maintenance, of the secondary canal- system, the rental -should be 
reduced to 75 cents per acre, as in the western section.^ RrOm the 
company’s point of view this latter plan had the merit of limiting 

1 Dennis to Shaughnessy, July s8, 1913, Letter Book 8, M. 

^Ibid. ' . " ■ 
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’its responsibility to the maintenance of the main canal system,and 
the delivery of water at the upper end of each water district. To 
facilitate the sale of land in the eastern section special. terms of 
payment were offered. While it was to be sold on the 20-year plan, 
the settler was excused from the second payment on the principal 
until the end of 3 years of residence and was exempted from the 
payment of the water rental for 2 .years.^ 

For the Reason of 1914 the Department of Natural Resources 
devoted particular attention to the settlement of the ready-made 
farm colonies available in the eastern section, and the successful 
establishment of 23 Colorado families in the Bassano colony seemed 
to provide an auspicious beginning. This inspired Dennis and his 
associates with the idea of establishing another colony from the 
States at Brooks. At Scotts Bluff, Nebraska, there was a community 
of German-Russiaris engaged in the cultivation of sugar beets on 
rented land. Although very poor, they were hard working and experi¬ 
enced in irrigation, which made theni excellent prospects for the 
Canadian Pacific. Because of their poverty, however, they could not 
be moved except by dint of great effort, and it was out of the question 
for them to purchase irrigable land even under the liberal coloniza¬ 
tion policy of the railway, with its loan for improvements and 
20-year period for payment. So important did the Calgary office deem 
the acquisition of this colony to be, however, that it felt justified in 
making an exception to the, accustomed policy governing the sale 
and settlement of the company’s land. 

Arrangements were made by which these settlers, after paying one- 
twentieth of the purchase price at the time of application, should be 
excused from all further payments for three years, at which time one- 
seventeenth of the unpaid balance would be due. Water rental was 
to be remitted, for two and one-half years. The company would erect 
a house and barn on each farm, and supply materials for other struc¬ 
tures to be built by the farmer himself; - it would dig a well and 
supply posts and wire for the fencing to Be done by the settler 
hiraiself.2 But even these favorable terms were not suflSdent to move 
the colony. The farmers put forth this plausible argument that in 
their existing location they could somehow muddle through, and 

1 Circular to district agents, March 7,' 1914, File,No. 554,' D. N. R. 

® Thornton to Cameron, November 6, 1915, File No. 7^4, D. N. R. 
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were doing reasonably well on a rental basis. The cost of moving to 
Canada, they averred, would be an absolute loss to them. To this the 
Department of Natural Resources dountered with the offer to credit 
the amount expended in freight and transportation on the cost of 
the land.! - 

When these terms proved unavailing, it became apparent that 
nothing short of heroic measures Would suffice to move this group, 
and the question which naturally arose at the Calgary office was 
how far the company could afford to go in its inducerhents. The 
feeling was unanimous among officials at Calgary that this colony 
must l^e established in the Brooks district as a nucleus for further 
settlement in that area, and the belief was equally unanimous among 
company-representatives in the United States that these people 
could not be moved as ordinary American settlors, but must be 
transplanted in a body, the poorest along with the more well-to-do. 
To meet this situation, therefore, Dennis gave approval to a plan . 
by which the Department of Natural Resources advanced from |^oo 
to $1,000 per family to the poorer members of the colony to enable 
them to purchase stock, machinery, and other equipment.^ For 
these people, then, the company combined the ready-made farm 
with a loan for live stock. This clinched the bargain and in February, 
1916 the vanguard of the colony arrived at Brooks, where T. O. F. 
Herzer was temporarily stationed to help them in getting started.® 
Pending the arrival of their own teams, the services of the Agfricul- 
tural Branch of the Department of Natural Resources Were placfed 
at their disposal. . ‘ 

By 1916 the recovery, from the shock occasioned by the outbreak 
of the World War was apparent. The demand for land increased, 
with the result that by the end of 1918 the company had sold in 
the eastern section the bulk of the irrigable land close to the railway 
lines. The drought of 1918 offered ample opportunity for object 
lessons in the value of irrigation. Dry crops in the Brooks area were 
total • failures, while irrigated lands brought excellent returns,^ 

1 Ibid^ 

2 Cameron to Naismith, November 26, 1915, ibid.; Dennis to Naismith, Decem¬ 
ber I, 1915. ibid. 

^ Kirkwold to Rev. H. J. Eggold, Sebtts Bluff, Nebraska, February 25, 1916, ibid. 

* Annual Report of the Department of the Interior for the year ending March 
^r,Part IV, p. 11. 
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Becauk of failure to irrigate, the Bassano colony suffered a general 
crop failure, while the Duchess colony obtained fine results from 
irrigation, even in the’ face of inadequate, advance preparation for 
irrigation. The Duke of Sutherland colony, by virtue of greater age 
and better preparation, produced excellent crops by the use of water. 
In the St. Julien colony, south of Tilley, the company itself under¬ 
took the irrigation of 40 acres on each of- 25 farms. Despite a late 
start and insufficient preparation, a satisfactory crop was produced 
in every-case. The results obtained were regarded as indicative of 
what an energetic settler might accomplish in his first season by 
settling on the land in early spring. All told some 24,500 acres were 
irrigated in the eastern section during the season of 1918. 

The summer of igig saw a repetition of the hot, dry weather of 
the previous year. With the aid of irrigation the Bassano and 
Duchess colonies produced excellent crops.^ Phenomenal yields of 
: alfalfa knd clover were obtained. Dry farming in the eastern section 
was a^in generally disastrous. The St. Julien colony was again 
farmed by the company with gratifying results. A definite area pn 
each farm was seeded to alfalfa. Within the eastern section about 
43,500 acres wefe irrigated. 

By 1924 the irrigation system in the eastern section had been in 
operation for a decade. Out of a total irrigable area of some 400^000 
acres the company had sold about 124,000 acres.^ The area actually 
irrigated fluctuated greatly from year to year, according to the 
annual precipitation.-Tn 1922 over 93,000 acres were irrigated, while . 
in-the following year the area had declined to about 43,000 acres .3 
This disparity was due entirely “to the unusually heavy rainfall 
which led many farmers to trust to natural conditions instead of 
irrigating." Obstinacy and inertia were proving powerful deterrents 
to the whole-hearted and intelligent practice of irrigation farming. 
Farmers had not, yet come to a realization of the amount of water 
their crops required for maximum returns. On 10 typical farms 
within the section the average yield of wheat per acre with only one 
irrigation was ig^^ bushels per acre, a figure corresponding closely 
^Anntial Report of the Department of the Interior for the year ending March 
■ji, Jp3o, Part IV, p; 9. 

^Annual Report of the Department of the Interior for the year ending March 
SI, 1934, Part IV; p, 182. ' ' ' 

8 Ibid. 
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with the results Obtained at the Brooks Exp^rinient Station, under 
similar soil and climatic conditions, and with one 4-inch irrigation. 
With two 4-inch irrigations the yields at Brooks-rangfed from 30 to 
35 bushels, while three 4-inch irrigations produced yields as high as 
43 bushels per acre.^ These results pointed clearly and "unmistakably 
to, the need for greater use of water by farmers within the section. 

During -the years 1924-26 inclusive, the irrigated a;rea in the. 
eastern section ranged from 73,000 to 84,000 acres, \vdiile the number 
• of water users reached the figure of 733 in 1924.® In the middle 
twenties the officials of the Department of Natural Resources. put 
forth strenuous efforts to increase settlement within thfe section. 
Special devices and incentives were resorted to. “Prospective pur¬ 
chasers were examined and if found to be likely settlers, farms not 
priced were leased to them ... on the understanding that oUr share 
of the crop would apply as the cash payment, providing it met the 
required 7 per cent of the purchase price and the applicant was sat¬ 
isfied with the price when submitted.”® That his bid to the man of 
small means was attractive would seem to be indicated by the fact 
that at the end of 1927 the department had applications for purchase 
from 80 of the leaseholders. 

As a further means of keeping purchasers on the land,, the depart¬ 
ment in 1927 began the adjustment of outstanding contracts in the 
section. It offered to the settler a downward revision in the purchase 
price of his farm, together with a new watet agreement containing 
provisions for the formation of a canal company. A substantial reduc- 
tmn in the price of the land, of course, met with general approval, 
and, seemed to augur , well for the future. Department officials 
reported that at the end of the year the farmm seemed more eager 
, to meet their obligations to the company than at any previous time , 
in the history of the project. Only in exceptional cases were the 
settlers likely to require further extension of tithe to meet their 
arrears. 

Another encouraging'feature was the decline in 1927 in the num¬ 
ber of fanners' lost to the section either through volunta|:y abandon- 

^Annual Report of the Department of the Interior for the year ending March 
}z, 1926, p. J25, and Annual Report of the Department of the Interior for the 
year ending March 31, ‘1923, p. 112. 
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ment of their farms or through cancellation of contracts because of 
utter non-fulfillment of obligations to the company. In that year 
the railway more than held its own in .tfiis respect. An optimistic 
tone prevailed ais a result of the reclassification and readjustment of 
lands and contracts, and officials expressed the belief that the near 
future would see, a marked increase in improvements and settlement 
within the section.'■ .1, 

Condition^ on the project could never be ideal or even satisfactory 
iHitil a large number of new settlers with a fair amount 6f money 
were placed in the section. The various districts comprising the 
project were so sparsely settled that school and telephone facilities 
were maintained with great difficulty. Community life and spirit 
could be adequately naaintained only with increased settlement. 
“This sparse settlement with some abandoned farms and with the 
present settlers normally farming more land than they can take good 
care of is neither conducive to good crop yields nor tp the. control 
or eradication of weeds.“i A 20 per cent increase in thp farm-popula¬ 
tion was urgently .needed. ,/ ■ 

Distinct p'rogreM was made in 1928. A total of igp farms-in the 
eastern'section were disposed of, representing an aggregate of 51,426 
,acres, an average of 152 acres per farin.2 Of^ the 199 purchasers, 55 
were contract holders who were increasihg their holdings, while 30 
^ere renters of faims under the leasing scheme developed a few 
years before. The balance were new settlers in' the eastern section. 
In that; year the Department of Natural Resources, in conjunction 
with the Canada Colonization Association, co.nducted an intensive 
kudy into the feasibility of settling 100 Mehnonite, Lutheran, and 
Catholic families on the eastern section, without exacting; a first 
paymfent at the time of settlement. While the colonization associa¬ 
tion existed jprimafily for the purpose of settling privately owned 
lands . tributiary to. the,, Canadian, Pacific lines, there seemed to be 
no reason why its machinery should not be used on occasion to secure 
. settlers for company lands; and by virtue of its contacts' with the 
various religious sects named, it was especially well equipped to 

^Annual Report of Irrigation Imfestigatiori Branch, Department of Natural 
Resources, for 19*7, p-' S- ' ’ 

Annual Report of Irrigation Development Branch, Department of Natural 
Resources, for 19*8, p. 53i . - 
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obtain such families for the project. After<jcareful consideration of 
all aspects of the plan the department decided not merely to omit, 
the first payment on the land but also to adyance to each family 
an average of $i,6oo worth of equipment, live stock, feed, and seed. 
An arrangement was entered into with the Canada Colonization - 
Association to select the families, to each of whom the company 
would sell a quarter section of land under a contract requiring the 
settler during the duration of the agreement to, turn over to the' 
company one-half of all crops produced on the land. Up to the end 
of 1928, a total of 29 families had been selected, of whom 12 had 
already gone into occupancy. It will be noted that this scheme 
, combined the loan for live stock, employed .by the Canadian Pacific 
before thhwar, with the fcrop payment plan also used by it in that 
period, but more extensively applied in the twenties by the railway . 

, in connection with its own lands and by its subddiary, the Canada 
Colonization Association, in the settlement of Mennonites and others 
on privately owned lands in the West. An essential feature of the 
■ plan was the requirement that these settlers must farm under the 
direction of the Department of Natural Resources. Farming under 
the supervision of the department meant a 'balanced, diversified 
agriculture, such as Dennis had' envisaged when the irrigation 
project was first undertaken, and for which the-company Jhad so 
largely worked in vain. “ s- ' 

By 1928 the department was convinced that more mixed farming 
and more careful farming would prove the salvation of numerous 
contract holders in the eastern section who had fallen badly in 
arrears. And the low price of wheat then prevailing seemed to make 
the moment auspicious for the transition from grain farming to ' 
the more diversified type. The Irrigation Development Branch of 
the Department of Natural Resources recommended the appoint- . 
ment of a man whose entire time should be devoted to assisting con¬ 
tract holders greatly in arrears in tl|eir payments.Tt was believed 
that "if this can be done they can be. induced to put some-of the 
we suggesf into practice and to take us into their 
confidence in connection with their financial obligations; .and that 
. . - such ad,vice and assistance should go a long way toward put¬ 
ting them "oh their feet in the next few years.’’i " 
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The dep^tment had Jong hoped that diversified farming in the 
eastern section might in part take the form of sugar beet produc¬ 
tion. The sugar beet was not only an excellent cash crop but it was 
well suited to conditions prevailing in the project. Its production, 
however, required a special type of labor. The average Canadian, 
British, or American farm family would not submit to the arduous 
labor which sug^r beet growing entailedl-The agreement with the 
Canada Colonization Association for selecting Mennonite Sittd'dtjfer 
Continental European families seemed a step in the right direction. 
The additional need was a sugar facfory, and it was the earnest hope 
of the department that , the railway company would "take every 
legitimate means to foster the early construction of a factory bn 
the Project." . 

Despite the hei;oic efforts of the Canadian Pacific, all was not. 
well in the eastern section before the depression. Payments on land 
contracts were in arrears, water fates were uripaid. The company 
,had spent money lavishly on the Brooks Experimental Farm in an 
effort to sell irrigation to the settlers. It had maintained a corps of 
irrigation experts ior the same purpose. What it had not done was 
to recognize that the back of agriculture was being broken by the 
weight of capital. costs. The irrigation project had been a costly 
venture. In its efforts to pay the cost of construction and to realize 
a-profit from the land, the company had priced the land at a figure 
which was more than the average purchaser could manage. With 
•the onset of the depression iii 1930 a bad situation in the eastern 
section became progressively worse. Many farmers abandoned the' 
land; others became subsistence farmers. Operating revenue of the 
section shrank alarmingly. For 5 years the railway spent money to 
the tune of $470,000 annually in an effort to brea^ the storm. Twice 
it revised.the contracts of settlers. Under the existing capital set-up, 
the eastern section had become a white elephant for the Canadiian 
Pacific. Obviously the company, could not continue indefinitely to 
bear the burden of operating costs and of taxation upon the unsold 
land in , the section^ - ; - , 

Through a plan brought forward by settlers, a way out was found 
in 1935. The railway transferred the irrigation works, together with 
1,233,812 acres of land,-to, the farmers on the eastern section, organ-; 
ized as the Eastern Irrigation District. The company further agreed 
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to contribute over a period of 2 years the Sum of $300,000 toward the 
operating expenses bf the system. Control of the project was vested 
in a democratically elected Board of Trustees, who sensibly can¬ 
celled about four-fifths of the debt against the land, the avera^ 
being reduced from $45.00 to $9.00 per acre; Current operating 
costs were cut from $2.00 per acre to 70 cents. None of the Canadian 
Pacific fund for operating costs was used the first year. 

If with this reduced load of capital charges the Eastern Irrigation 
District should be successful, as now seems likely, the Canadian 
Pacific will be twice blessed: first, through the increased traffic to 
the railway resulting from the extension of.settlement; and, second, 
through relief from operating costs and the taxes upon the land. 
To offset the mistakes of the past it will have the knowledge that 
the success of the future must rest upon the foundation of irrigation 
which it laid in Alberta a generation ago. 

Meanwhile, the western section had not been without its prob¬ 
lems. The comparative ease with which the company had sold the 
land in that section did not mean that it was not to experience 
difficulty with some of the purchasers. By 1912 it was involved in 
a first-class controversy with certain of those who held contracts 
covering irrigable land within the section, andj^tocmake matters 
worse, the situation was aired in at leasl'"two annual conventions 
of the Western Canada Irrigation Association. In one of them the 
President of the United Farmers of Alberta pointed an accusing 
finger at the Canadian Pacific policy ndiich he alleged had precipi¬ 
tated the disagreement.! According to President Speakman, the 
railway had organized a “very large irrigation and settlement scheme 
... at great expense, in good faith, but with insufficient, knowl¬ 
edge.” It had brought in a large number of settlers by what he 
charaGterized as “real estate boosting methods.” Soon there devel¬ 
oped difficulties unforeseen by either side. First there was the 
impossibility of obtaining water in sufficient quantity,^ which in turn 
necessitated a system of crop rotation not provided for in the water 
agreements arid inconsistent with their terms. Much of the land 
which the company had classed as irrigable proved too uneven for 

1 Department of the interior, Irrigation Branch; Report of the Proceedings of 
the Ninth Annual Convention of the Western Canada Irrigation Association, held 
at Bassano, Alberta, November, 1915 (Ottawa, 1916), p. 65. 
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irrigation. This led to reclassification on the basis that all land 
which could be levelled at a cost of not more than |8.oo per acre 
should be considered irrigable, thereby increasing the price of the ■ 
land. Some of the land, was of such a "heavy, impervious nature that 
it became water-logged, spoiled by alkali, and unfit for vegetation^" 
a condition which could be.remedied only by drainage; at further 
expense to the settler. Added to , these difficulties was the fact that 
when irrigation was, applied to grain crops, maturity was i:etarded ' 
sufficiently to result in.heavy damage by frost. Finally,: seepage from 
the canals was changing large. patches of land to alkali swamps. 
Seep-holes were forming “which on the farms liave to be fenced and 
on the prairies are becoming death-traps for cattle and horses.” All 
told, it was a forbidding picture , which this farmers’ organization 
official painted of conditions in the western section of the block. 

The facts with respect to the situation were substantially these. 
Once the investigations of the company and the government had 
shown that water was. available and could be brought to the land in 
the irrigation block, the railway proceeded with the construction of 
the necessary works. Against the better judgment-, of Dennis, who 
realized the heavier nature' of the soil in the western section, its 
greater elevation, and its somewhat shorter growing season, construc¬ 
tion was begun in the West instead of in the Bassano district. The 
reason for this was obvious. The western section was immediately 
tributary to Calgary, a Canadian Pacific town and, the metropolis 
of southern Alberta. To have disregarded Calgary and started else¬ 
where would have created an unfortunate situation. Water was , 
taken, therefore, from the Bow River at Calgary and the develop¬ 
ment of the western section was begun.^ 

. Once the canals in that section were completed, the. company 
began to colonize the land. As no large immigration of experienced 
irrigation farmers was possible, it was forced to go where it could 
obtain people to settle in the block, regardless of their experience 
or lack of it. It went to the United States, Great Britain, and to 
northern Europe, but more largely to the country first named. Al¬ 
though the agents of the railway in certain instances made misrepre¬ 
sentations, despite efforts to control them, nev^heless virtually 
every buyer personally inspected the land he purchased. The first 

^Department of the Interior, Irrigation Branch (1916), p. 77. 
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colonization was carried on in the district between Strathmore and 
Gleichen, during the years tgo6 to 1908. Here was a fine piece of 
country, with easy slopes, capable of a high state of development. 
This area was soon sold out and the company went quietly on with 
the work of construction.^ 

The period to 1910 was one of ample rainfall in which the settlers 
farmed without irrigation. Many neither levelled the land nor pre¬ 
pared the ditches necessary to make irrigated farms. The summer of 
1910 was a dry one which caught the farmers without facilities for 
distributing water. This,led to dissatisfaction.J^A further source of 
discontent in that year was inability of the company to deliver the 
desired amount of water to those who had prepared their land for 
irrigation. This was due to “had engineering necessitated by lack of 
money.” After the water was brought to the highest point in the 
district, it was dropped into a coulee, whence it was distributed to 
the land. In passing through the coulee the water carried silt into 
the ditches which resulted in the admitted inability of the company 
to supply the necessary amount of water.2 ^ 

There was recurring dissatisfaction. Settlers complained that some 
of the land was too rough to be irrigated economically. Others 
charged that the water supply provided for in their contracts, ap¬ 
proved by the government, was insufficient and that they should have 
a larger amount. The company offered to reclassify the land and to 
amend the contracts accordingly. Some accepted, others rejected, 
this offer. Meetings were held, resolutions passed, and complaints 
filed. Doubts were cast on Dennis’s knowledge of irrigation and it, 
was freely charged that settlers had been “flimflammed.” Unable to 
arrive , at an agreement with the company, the settlers appealed to 
the Minister of the Interior who, under the Canadian Irrigation Act, 
had jurisdiction in the case of such disputes. Representatives of the 
railway and the settlers met with the minister, where the company, 
after hearing the statement of the farmers’ case, suggested that the 
Departmeiit of the Interior- reclassify the land, on the basis used by 
the Canadian Pacific in the eastern section. This was recognized as a 
fairer method than that employed in the wekern section, where'the 
company had been hampered by lack of funds-lvith which to make 
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complete contour sur/eys, with resulting mistakes in classification. 
This proposal was accepted by both the settlers and the Minister 
of the Interior. 

, The Department of the Interior began the work of reclassification 
in June, 1913. Field work was carried on until the approach of 
winter, when the task of analyzing the reports of the field force was 
undertaken. The sheer magnitude of the job and the accuracy 
required of the engineers made progress slow. The company sub* 
mitted topographical plans for the entire area: The department 
tested the accuracy of the plans by a, resurvey of selected areas, and 
. in cases of appreciable inaccuracy it asked the railway to submit new 
plans. Each quarter sectioq was carefully examined by an engineer 
who convinced himself df the accuracy of the plan before deter¬ 
mining the amount of irrigable and non-irrigable land therein.^ 

The settlers having questioned the capacity of the canal system, 
an examination of the entire plan was made with a view to defining 
the capacity of each canal and lateral in the western section. Reclassi¬ 
fication involved, of course, an investigation of the soil and climatic 
conditions. Soil samples were taken from areas which seemed to be 
impregnated with alkali, as well as from those sections which were., 
alleged to be or suspected of being potentially alkaline in quality. 
Samples of soil were taken at varying depths down to six feet, and 
alkaline land was classed as non-irrigable regardless of topographical 
features conducive to irrigation. Climatological data were gathered 
at various points in the western section. These included evidences 
as to the character of crops best adapted to the prevailing conditions ■ 
of soil and climate, length of the growing season, volume and dis-: 

, tribution of the annual precipitation, and the dates of killing frosts. 

• The work of reclassification iri the w’estern section continued 
through the seasons of 1914 and 1915 at which latter date it was 
finally completed. The Minister of the Interior was .able to report 
that "it is satisfactory to note that the decision in almost’ every case, 
involving the revision of about 1,600 water agreements has ap¬ 
parently proyed acceptable both to the company and to the water 
users.’’ The field force had examined in detail about 454,000 acres, 
of which 223,500 acres were classed as irrigable. Of the reniainder. 
Annual JHeport of the Department of the Interior for the year ending March 
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the bulk had been rejected on account of topographical conditions, 
although soil defects had led to the classification of sortie 13.6 per 
cent as non-irrigable.^ 

Reclassification of the land in the western section necessitated, of 
course, a readjustment of contracts and a new schedule of prices to 
fit the changed situation. Land originally sold as irrigable, but now 
classed as non-irrigable, had to be priced accordingly. Irrigable land 
was now divided into the three categories of arable, meadow, and 
gumbo, and priced at $35^00, $20.00, and $10.00 per acre respec¬ 
tively; non-irrigable was sold as arable, grazing, and meadow or 
slough land at $25.00, $15.00, and $10.00 per acre respectively.^ 

Despite the diificulties recounted above, the development of the 
western section went steadily forward. By 1920 the company’s work 
in that part of the irrigation block was virtually completed. The 
land was sold and largely under cultivation. By dint of great effort 
the company had, since 1905, recruited, largelyJn the United States, 
the settlers-who were in occupation of this large area. The coloniza¬ 
tion of such a large, compact, block constituted a notable achieve¬ 
ment in the development of the Canadian West. 

The success attained in selling and settling the land in the western 
section could in no way remove the fact, however, that the company 
had only in part realized the objective it had in mind when the 
project was launched. Mixed farming and live stock, growing, based 
on the practice of irrigation, had been the goal of Dennis and his 
associates. Only in this way could a maximum be achieved either in. 
density of settlement or volume of traffic for the railway. Unfortu¬ 
nately for the attainment of , the conipany's ends, the precipitation 
and temperature in the western section were such in many seasons 
as to make possible the growth of satisfactory crops without irriga¬ 
tion. This fact, combined with the obstinacy, inertia, and inexperi¬ 
ence of the settlers, militated against the general acceptance of the 
idea of irrigation. At the beginning of the season the settler usually 
assumed that irrigation was unnecessary. The result was that the 
onset of drought found him largely unprepared to irrigate his land. 

The Report of the Department of the Interior for 1919 accurately 

i Annual Report of the Department of the Interior for the year ending March 
yi, igi6, pp. 9-10. 

«Dennis to Cameron, May 3. 1915, Letter Book 15, M. 
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deSCTibed the situatioD which has largely prevailed in the western 
section. "The settlers have never made any general use. of the irri¬ 
gation water from year to year, and as a consequence the land has 
not generally been prepared for irrigation, and the smaller ditches 
have lacked care. When the season developed so extremely dry, many 
of the farmers called for water, and during the height of the irriga¬ 
tion season there was a very heavy demand on parts of the system. 
The call on the company’s operation staff was very great and for a 
considerable time they were working ‘night and day' in order to 
meet all demands. It is believed that the situation was handled very 
efficiently, and that satisfactory delivery was made to all water 
users. . , In that year the area irrigated amounted to 25,191 
acres out of a total irrigable area of 220,000 acres. In the middle, 
twenties the area irrigated annually varied from 3,000 to 19,000 
aaes. Yet the total cropped area on water right land was as much 
as 209,000 out of a possible 220,000 acres.^ This meant that for all 
practical purposes the distinction between irrigable and non-irri- 
gable land was wiped out. As the Department of the Interior re¬ 
ported in 1921, the "larger part” of the western section was under 
cultivation, with the two types of land largely lumped together and 
farmed under conditions of natural rainfall. In 1920 grain and flax 
were practically the only'crops grown. With but 3,000 acres under 
irrigation in 1923, the average yield of wheat throughout the section 
was 35. bushels per acre, while the yield on summer fallowed land 
varied from 40 to 60 bushels per acre. Oats undet similar conditions 
yielded as much as 130 bushels per acre. 

Although every year was not so favorable, the westerij, section 
experienced generally satisfactory conditions through the decade and 
underwent a steady-development As an ,evidence of the prosperity 
enjoyed by the farmers in the area, the Department of the Interior 
cited the large expenditure for buildings during the 1926-27 sea¬ 
son.* What was even more encouraging from the point of View of 

^Annual Report of the Department of the Interior for the year ending March 
31, iyr$, Part IV, p, iz. 

? Annual Report of the Department of the Interior for the year ending March 
$1, Part IV, pp. 1SI-Z8. Also Annual Report of the Department of the 

Interior for the year ending March )i, 1936, p. 125. 

3 Annual Report of the Department of the Interior for the year ending March 
3/, 7937, p. 112. .. ' ■ • 
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the Canadian Pacific was the indication that farmers were gradually 
being weaned away from their old-time devotion to grain growing. 
The live, stock situation had greatly improved, an increased interest 
in hog and sheep raising was noticeable, and alfalfa was growing in 
favor. There was reason to hope that, with the increasing popularity 
of diversified agriculture, the farmers would more and more make 
use of the water which was available for irrigation. 

The remaining irrigation interests of the Canadian Pacific 
centered about the Lethbridge district where the Alberta Railway 
and Irrigation Company had developed its irrigation project in the 
early years of the century. With the acquisition of this company by 
the Canadian Pacific in 1912, the latter took over the unsold portions 
of the land grant together with the irrigation system. That same 
year the new owners developed the Coaldale colony of 17 ready¬ 
made farms. The company also undertook promptly the extension 
of the irrigation system north of Lethbridge, and for the selling 
, season of 1914 it had there between 20,000 and 25,000 acres of excel¬ 
lent irrigable land ready for the market.^ Thus the Lethbri 4 ge system 
became the third unit of the Canadian Pacific irrigation project in 
Alberta. ■ ' 

The Lethbridge section extends from a point on the St. Mary’s 
River, 5 miles north of the international boundary to the Oldman 
River on the north, and from tl>e St. Mary’s and Oldman Rivers on 
the west to a point on the Crows Nest Branch of the Canadian 
Pacific 37 miles east of Lethbridge. Practically all the land in this 
district has been sold and more than 80 per cent of the area under 
the canals is under irrigation. Development of the area has been 
retarded, however, by the presence of numerous large holdings, in 
many cases controlled by al^entee owners. The gross area covered by 
water agreements is approximately 114,500 acres.^ Of this area about 
25,000 acres in townships 5 and 6 in the Magra^th and Rayiriond 
districts are covered by fractional water rights, with more land 
ordinarily under, irrigation than is provided for in the water right. 

1 Minutes of the Third Annual Convention of American Land Agents, Chi¬ 
cago, Novmber 24 and 25-, 1913. File No. 44. D. N. R. Statement by-J. S. Dennis at 
the convention. 

2 In this I have followed the MS. account by Sam G. Porter and Charles Raley, 
A Brief History of the Development of Irrigation in the Lethbridge District, 

• pp. 38 and 39, Appendix E. ' . 
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The total number of water agreements is 940, while the estimated 
irrigable area commanded by the canals is 163,405 acres. 

Besides the operation an^ extension of the Lethbridge system, the 
Canadian Pacific has served the cause of irrigation in that district 
in other ways. In 1913 the farmers in the Taber area began negotia¬ 
tions with the railway company with a view to securing a water 
supply for their lands. The company had constructed reservoirs in 
Chin Coulee for the storage of the waste and surplus water from their 
Lethbridge system, and surveys had shown that this water could be 
economically applied to the lands around Barnwell and Taber. The 
farmers proposed that the Canadian Pacific should build the irriga¬ 
tion works and accept contracts from the individual landowners, 
the contracts to be secured by mortgages on the farm lands. “When 
this was found impracticable the Alberta Government was asked to 
enact legislation which would enable the farmers to organize a dis¬ 
trict with authority to issue bonds to cover the cost of the irrigation 
works. The Irrigation, District Act was passed by the Alberta Legisla¬ 
tion in 1915, and in the same year the Taber Irrigation District was 
organized. After numerous delays, negotiations with the Canadian 
Pacific were completed in the spring of 1919, and in July of that year 
the landowners voted unanimously for the issue of bonds fOr the 
construction of the canals. The railway company accepted the bonds 
for the actual cost of the construction of the work, which amounted 
to $16.50 per irrigable acre, and it agreed to deliver water for the 
irrigation of 17,000 acres for an annual operation and maintenance 
charge of 50 cents per acre.,Construction was completed in October, 
ig?o. Although the system is operated by the farmers themselves, it 
is dependent, of course, upon the Canadian Pacific’s Lethbridge sys¬ 
tem for its water supply. It has been successful from the beginning.^ 

' Future expansion of irrigation tbrpughout southern Alberta is 
closely linked with the existing system of the Canadian Pacific. Large 
areas south of Raymond could be served by developing the reservoirs 
south of that town, while other large areas- further south and east, 

, already surveyed by the Dominion Government under' the name of 
the Lethbridge Southeastern Project, can be brought ,,under irriga¬ 
tion only through the utilization of the Canadian Pacific’s irrigation 

^ Ibid., pp. 38-39. 
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facilities. Thus the railway has not merely been an indispensable 

factor in the important developments throughout southern Alberta; 

it will largely determine the progress which will be made in the, 

future. 

As for Canadian Pacific lands outside the companyV irrigation 
projects, the war years brought new developments. In 1915 renewed 
attention was given to the sale of the large areas in the. north ; 
tributary to competing lines of railway. The Department of Natural 
Resources reduced the prices of these lands to bring them inore in 
line with those of similar land elsewhere in Alberta and Saskatche-. 
wan. At the same time, Dennis sought to enlist the aid of the officials 
of those railways, which wotild chiefly benefit by the sale arid settle¬ 
ment of the land. His proposal was that Canadian Northern and 
Grand Trunk Pacific agents, especially in Great Britain, should 
undertake the distribuflon of Canadian Pacific literature descrip¬ 
tive of the land along their lines.^ He made it clear that he would 
expect them to route the prospective settlers over their railway linesi?;., 
and he asked only that the Department of Natural Resources be 
kept carefully informed as to arrivals, in order that its agency force 
might endeavor to make sales of the land. The plan came tflPn^ght, 
unfortunately, because of the refusal of the rival railways to cci- 
operate except on the condition that the Department of Natural 
Resources should prepare special literature for distribution, which 
Dennis politely, but firmly, refused to do.® . 

In the meantime the Canadian Pacific was giving increased atten¬ 
tion to the possibility of settling and developing the lands in the 
north by means of branch lines which,would guarantee to the com¬ 
pany the benefit of the resulting traffic. As a result of a petition of 
the Battleford Board of Trade, it was considering the possibility of 
a line from Saskatoon to Battleford. In March, 1914, Dennis advised 
Shaughnessy that the next year,, in order to keep up the average of 
sales of the Department of Natural Resources, it would be necessary 
that the agency organization in the United States devote a greater 
degree of attention to the northern areas so largely served by rival 

1 Dennis to M. Donaldson, Vice-President and General Manager, Grand Trunk. 
Pacific,. April 30, 1915, Letter Board 15, M. 

Dennis to W. P. Hinton, Passenger Traffic Manager, Grand Trunk Pacific, 
June 8, 1915, ibid. 
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companieiil than in the previous two years.^ He included maps on 
■which he ha:d indkated vaiious branch line extensions which he 
believed imperative "if we jjre to get the traffic from colonizationjilf 
our lands in the districts affected,” Under the ao-year payment plan, 
with loans for improvements, Denpis observed, the settler became 
more closely allied with the company than under a mere land- 
selling policy, which made it reasonable to' suppose that it could 
expect the larger part of the traffic in districts colonized by it, pro¬ 
vided, of course, that it had the facilities to handle the business. 
Dennis believed that in the large area north and northwest of 
Bauleford the department could establish flourishing colonies of 
northern Europeans, devoted to mixed fafnung and prepared.^to 
give their business to the companyThis required, as it foreshad¬ 
owed, the branch line extensions which the railway ultimately built 
in this region but which the war temporarily delayed. 

By the close,of the World War the bulk of the unsold lands of 
the company outside of the eastern section of the iirigafion block 
were concentrated largely in three areas. One was the so-called 
Battleford Blocjt, north and west of Battleford, for which the-town 
of North Battleford was the natural administrative center. A second 
was the Lloydminster Block, a large area north and' west of the 
town of that name, which was the logical headquarters for any 
selling campaign designed to dispose of these lands. The reipaining 
area was termed the Calgary and Edmonton Block, comprising the 
large area west of the Calgary and Edmonton line of the Canadian 
Pacific. The larger portion of this area lay tributary to the town of 
"Wetaskiwin and belonged to the "railway by virtue of the great 
northern reserve set aside for it in 1882.® 

Shaughnessy believed the time had come for the company tc««un- 
dertake an active campaign for the sale of these blocks of land. The 
Battleford atvd Lloydmmster blocks contained large areas of attrac¬ 
tive, open prairie or slightly wooded land for which it was i:eason- 
able to suppose there would be a ready demand from land buyers in . 

1 Dennis to Shaughnessy, March 5, 1914, Letter Book, January 13-March 31, 
1914. M. . 

. 2Z6W. , - 

® The term Calgary and Edmonton applied to this block should not lead one 
^ to the conclusion that these were the, Calgary and Edmonton security lands ac- 
, quired by the C. P. R. in 191*, but which were now largely sold. 
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the United Stntes.^ As the branch lines which Dennis so ifiuclTdesitgd 
had been delayed by war-tinve condiuons, i^hese lands were not 
tributary to Canadian Pacific lines. For this reasbn the lands were 
, placed on sale without settlement conditions,' except where pur¬ 
chasers desired to avail themselves of such provisions in order to 
obtain the 20,-year term for payment instead 6f the straigh^o-year^ 
period which wohld otherwise prevail. Dennis assumed that most of 
the settlers for these blocks would have to be obtained lirthe United 
States. ' . , 

The Calgary and Edmonton area presented a’i problem. Most of 
this land was covered with timber, wlTachtTepelled the American 
farmer accustomed to the prairie.Tt was p'bvious that this area would 
have to be disposed of gradually to colonieluf Europeans who would 
. clear the land,slowly and bring it under ,cultivation. A special 
scheme of colonization-must be worked out fpr that block, which 
was not |Urned over to the. United States Organization for sale. 
Under what were termed "brush-land” contracts various settlements 
of European colonists w:ere established there during the twenties. 

But even for the sale of the Battleford and Lloydminster blocks 
by the organization in the States adjustments had to be madel For 
several years, ever since the irrigable land in. the eastern section of 
the irrigation block was placed on sale, the'district representatives 
in the United States and their commission agents had been engaged 
largely in the sale of those lands. By dint of hard effort thef had 
been successful in starting a movement info,that section which prom¬ 
ised to continue into the future. The commission agents working 
under the district representatives were devoting their energies chiefly 
to the sale of.the irrigable lands at prices ranging from $40.00 to- 
$60.00 per acre on a 5 per cent commission basis. Naturally, they 
would rather sell these lands than those in northern Alberta and 
Saskatchewan at $12.00 to $20.00 per acre, with the same rate of 
commission. Obviously the company had ■ to meet, this situation if 
it hoped to interest Anierican agents in the stde of the land. 

Dennis was ready with a plan designed to. solve all difficulties. In' 
^Dennis to Chairman, Advisory Committee, August 24, 1919, File No. 3506, M. 
'When in 1916 the Department of Colonization and Development was formed, 
with headquarters in Montreal, and with Dennis as Chief Commissioner, an Ad¬ 
visory Committee was created to supeivise and coordinate the new, department 
with the Department of Natural Resources,. 
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the autumn of igig a huge'Advertising and publicity campaign was 
launched in the United States to acquaint the farming classes with 
the Battleford^ and Lloydmirister arffas. In order to interest the 
agency organisation in the sale of these lands, as well as to increase 
the number of commission agents, the commission for the sale of 
this land was increased to. 10 per cent, the increase to be taken Care 
^of by a blanket increase of 10 per cent in the list price of the land, 
Th^ommissions were to be payable, 5 per cent from the first pay¬ 
ment, 5 per cent from the second. 

This provision with respect to the manner and time of payment 
of the commission was based on the assumption that the lands, not 
being tributary ^to Canadian Pacific lines, ^puld be sold on the 
10-payment plan. All the literature of the DepartmeBt of Natural 
Resources since igig, however, had emphasized the colonization 
policy of the company, with the 20-yea,r period for payment. So well 
known was this policy that settlers brought from the United States, 
to the surprise of company ofBcials, assumed they could purchase on 
the 20-year plan, provided, of course, that they complied with the 
settlement requirenaents.^ Feeling that it could hot withdraw the 
privilege of the 20-year payments in view of the widespread publicity 
given it, the company was placed unwittingly in the position of 
actually colonizing its lands along the competing lines of railway, a 
situation which supplied an additional incentive to the construction 

of CanadiarLPacific branch lines into thejerritbryi—-— _ 

PreponderanceTif-sales to actual-setflers under the 20-year plan 
necessitated-a change^iff“thel manner of paying-the 10 per cent 
commissim to agents in the States 7 Paym(gnt in equal amounts at 
the time of the reteipt of. the first and secohd'anstallments on the-^ 
principal was satisfactory under the..io-year plan, where the second 
payment-came at,the end of the second year. But when' the conces¬ 
sion, originally limited to-the eastern section-of the irrigation block, 
exeinpting"Tlie settler from the second payment\on the principal 
for'a period of 3 years was extended^to all settlers on company 
lands, the agent found himself at a disadvantage. Since'rfie settler 
paid his second installment on the principal at the end^of the 
fourth year, the agent must forego the receipt of the balance of his ' 
commission for that period of time. Believing this to be unfair to 
^Cameron,to Naismith, February 3, 1920, Tile No. 3506, M. 
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the agents and not calculated to secure maximum cooperation from 
them, the Departmeht of Natural Resources made provision for 
the payntcnt of the second installment of the commission upon the 
careful performance by the purchaser of the settlement-conditions 
applicable to the first year-which, in practice, meant one year from 
the date of the completion of the sale.^ 

Although after 1920 the company ceased to emphasize ready¬ 
made and loan farnis as features of the land policy then in force, 
throughout the post-war period it granted such assistance in special 
circumstances and under different names. More and more it became 
evident that the sale of the remaining lands must be a long,, slow 
process, calling for the use of special inducements in increasing 
degree. Recognizing in the middle twenties that the best of its 
lands had been-disposed of, the Department of Natural Resources 
revalued ifs unsold lands in the light of existing land values in dif¬ 
ferent parts of-'the West. As this step meant in general a lower 
schedule of prices it made a substantial appeal to the prospective 
buyer. At the same time, however, if created something of a problem 
for the department. Many" contract holders saw in it a means of 
escaping accrued interek and artears "^n "principal by surrendering 
their contracts with a view to repurchase of the land either by them¬ 
selves or their, relatives.-- “ 

In 1923 the 20-year payment plan" was discarded by the company 
in favpr of an exceedingly liberal, 34-year amortization plan for the 
sale of the company’s lands. While offering this inducement to the 
man of small means the departmeht encouraged the settler with 
capital by offering a 10 per cent discount for payment in casni'a 
provision which it called to the attention of all persons making 
inquiry at land offices. Under the amortization plan, department 
officials sought to obtain the largest possible first payment, the theory 
being that the larger the stake of the settler in the land the greater 
. would be his industry and his fidelity to his obligations. 

Of the lands unsold at the middle of the decade, outside the irriga¬ 
tion block, a large portion was covered with a growth of brush and 

1 Extradt from the Minutes of the meeting of the Advisory Committee of the 
Department of Natural Resources 'and the Department of Colonization and 
Developfnent, February 6, 1920, ibid. 

^Annual Report, Land Branch, Department of Natural Resources, for 1928. 
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timber. While well watered and possessed of unquestioned fertility, 
the presence of trees increased the difficulty of the settler in bringing 
it under cultivation. With a view to facilitating the settlement of 
such land, the department devised a special brush-land contract, 
embodying liberal provisions designed to appeal to certain types of 
settlfers. Assuming that British and American immigrants would be 
repelled by the brush covering of the land, the officials of the railway 
relied chiefly upon Continental Europeans, with large families equal 
to the arduous-task of clearing the land. The first area selected for 
the brush-land experiment was Iqcated west of Leduc, on the Calgary 
and Edmonton line. There, 170. families from Hungary were estab-' 

. lished under conditions which promised well for the success of the 
community. This experiment was watched with interest by company 
officials, who hoped that by its application to other areas there might 
be found a solution to the problem of disposing of the rather inferior 
unsold land of the railway. 

The practice of leasing land, which was employed so freely , in 
the irrigation block, came to be widely applied with respect to the 
lands of the company generally. During the decade of the twenties 
the crop and grazing leases averaged about 2,000 annually and pro- 
duce d an annual re venue„as_high-as 4247 .ooo.^^his-income was nf - 
substanu’al importance to the company. As the unsold land of the 
railway was now subject to taxation, the funds derived from this 
source went far toward meeting the ‘demands of the tax gatherer. At 
the same time the leasing policy was conducive to the sale of 
company lands (since many leaseholders later purchased the land) 
and served as an aid in the control of the noxious weed situation on 
lands once under contract and cultivation, but which had subse¬ 
quently reverted to the company.2 ■ ■ 

A significant development during the period was the quiet but 
steady extension of the crop-payment policy. This plan had been 
^ adopted with a flourish back in the early days of the lirigation ' 
block but was soon overshadowed by the ready-made farm policy. 
Although never entirely abandoned, it was not until the post-war 
years that it came into general use. The increasing popularity of 

/^Annual Report, Land Branch, Department of Natural Resources, for 1927. 
Ibid., for 1928. - - ■ 

2 Annual Report, Land Branch, Department of Natural Resources, for iga?.’ - 
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the policy enabled the Land Branch of the Department of Natural 
Resources to say in 1927 that "this matter of securing payments by 
way of crop shares is one of the most important of our activities." 

In that year the department administered 4,084 crops in widely 
-scattered parts of Alberta and Saskatchewan. As an interesting and 
practical way of fostering the sale of company lands the. policy was 
important. It was more iaoteworthy, however, by virtue of the 
control which it enabled^ the company to exercise ovei^ farming 
methods and techniques throughout the prairie region. It placed 
the Department of Natural Resources in the position of landlord 
in relation to many western farmers. Although an absent& e^landj ord 
in a sense, the department’s interests were vitally. bound up^itK 
those of the farmer arid its corps of inspectors stood constantly at 
the service of the settler. 

In 1930 settlers on Canadian Pacific lands, as upon most lands 
in the West, entered upon a difficult and trying period, the end of 
which is not yet. Depression, repeated drought, poor crops, and low 
.prices brought many farmers to the verge of disaster. Beginning in 
1932, the company repeatedly made concessions designed to ease the 
burden of these stricken settlers. In February of that year it remitted 

one year's interest o n the total amount o utstanding-on-land-contr-acts- 

■nthfoughbut the West. It also agreed to remit a second year’s interest 
where the settler had paid one year’s taxes, had paid one installment •, 
on his purchase, or had delivered to the company one-third of his 
crop. It made further allowance on' arrears of interest by granting 
the settler dollar-for-dollar additional credit for* all payments in 
cash or by delivery of crop. These concessions were continued during 
the years 1933736, inclusive, except that the share of crop was reduced 
to one-fourth. To obtain the benefit of the concession, the farmer 
merely needed to enter into the covenant and deliver the share of his 
crop. If his crop were a complete failure, he still enjoyed the remis¬ 
sion of a year’s interest. In this way, settlers on company lands 
between 1932 and 1936 received remission of payments amounting 
to more than 110,000,000. . 

New regulations governing the sale of land were introduced in 
1934. The 34-year amortization plan was abandoned. Lands once 
under contract for sale but which had reverted to the company, and 
which had 50 acres of improved land to a quarter section, were sold 
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on the crop-payment plan. Eight per cent was due^ith* the applica- 
tion^ the balance being payable by delivery of one-third of the crop 
annually over a period of 21 years, with interest/at 6 per cent. 
proved land was sold with a cash payment of 8 per cent, plus 21 
annual cash installments, with 6 per cent interest. Heavily brushed 
lands were available in quarter sections t^hose prepared to occupy 
them, upon a cash deposit of I25. After an interest-free period of 
— 4 years the purchaser paid 17 annuaHnstallments, with interest at 

- 6 per cent. 

Wit|i the continuance og,4ej^e5sion and drought in the West the 
problem of the compacHy^more and more became that of escaping the 
burdejJ=o^6'tRxadM entailed by the possession of sub-marginal lands. 
'^^’'’^"‘Hifthe words of one official, the unsold land had of necessity to be 
viewed “in an entirely different light than was the case when the 
company was favored with tax exemption.’* It quietly adopted, 
therefore, the policy of gradually relieving itself of such areas, where 
it was felt that the carrying charges would leave little or nothing to 
be realized. In 1936 it transferred free of charge a total of 126,679 
acres to a holding company (especially organized to deal in such 
land), to- the, province of Alberta, and to’ the rural co mmunity of 
--—Garmiehaelj-Saskarche’ti'arfrThiObg^er with the transfer of the 
large area to the^Eastern Irrigation District in 1935, reduced the 
unsold area at the end of 1937 to 2,039,239 acres. Of this, a very 
large portion was better adapted to pasturage and mixed farming 
than to grain Rowing. With the return of normal business and 
climatic conditions in the West, the exceedingly' liberal terms of¬ 
fered by the company would undoubtedly make possible the early 
sale of much, of, this land. 

As the company approached the depletion of its great land sub- 
, sidies in the West, the work of its Department of Natural Resources 
in Calgary did not diminish correspondingly. Its inspectors in 1937 
were entrusted with the administration of more than -16,000 land 
contracts scattered through the three prairie provinces, together 
with some 12,000 leases and crop-share agreements. The sum out¬ 
standing as deferred payments on land contracts still amounted to 
$34,000,000. After 56 years of ceaseless effort, the company’s land 
grants were far from liquidated. 



PROMOTING BETTER 
AGRICULTURE 


T he railways of North America serving territory predominantly 
rural have ever been interested in improving the methods and 
condition ol agriculture in areas tributary to their lines. The land 
grant roads, frequently built so far in advance of settlement as to 
force upon them the role of colonizers, have been especially active 
in their efforts to show the farrher how to improve the quality of his 
live stock and his grain crops, and how to adapt his technique of 
farming to the conditions of soil and climate prevailing in his 
locality. Students of history have generally regarded James J. Hill, 
the builder of the Great Northern Railroad, as the pioneer^in the 
field-olrailway-encouragement to agriculture, and supposedly his 
methods were widely copied by railways, in the western states. It is 
now known, however, that the Illinois Central, the first land grant 
railway, was very active in its efforts to promote a well-rounded 
agriculture in central Illinois. Especially was this true of President 
Osborn of that company, who took a personal interest iq the prob¬ 
lem and whose Illinois farm functioned as something of an experi¬ 
mental unit for the railway. Railways farther west took up the idea, 
carried it to greater lengths, and applied it in a variety of ways 
unknown to Osborn. As in the case of railway land policies in gen¬ 
eral, the Canadian Pacific fell heir to all the knowledge and experi¬ 
ence of its predecessors in fostering agricultural improvements. But, 
just as in its land and colonization policies,-it was not content to 
follow in the steps of others, so in relation to agricultural process 
it adopted novel methods and policies. While its efforts in this regard 
were conceived and carried out in the grand manner which char¬ 
acterized its other ventures, it was not mere scale alone which dis¬ 
tinguished the company’s work from that of other railways. 
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Those who projected the Canadian Pacific Railway did not await 
the completion of the road to evince their interest in the agricultural 
possibilities of the Canadian West. As the rails crept steadily west¬ 
ward toward the mountains the company began to investigate the 
potentialities of the country traversed by its' lines between Swift 
Current and Medicine Hat. To the extent that this quest for agricul¬ 
tural data was prompted by a desire to have criteria as to soil and 
climate which would guide the land department in the intelligent 
application of the "fairly fit for settlement” clause in the selection 
of land, it represented enlightened self-interest on the part of the 
company. It must be remembered, however, that no railway has been 
influenced by philanthropic motives in the formulation of its poli¬ 
cies, and in attempting to ascertain the agricultural fitness of the 
region beydnd Swift Current the Canadian Pacific was actuated by 
the same considerations of intelligent selfishness that have governed 
other railways. In its search for knowledge of this area the company 
established some lo experimental farms along the 'line in the' 
eighties, .in which it experimented with p-ops of all kinds. It was 
upon the basis of results there obtained that the land department 
rejected much of . the land in the 48-mile belt west of the 3rd 
meridian. In doing a service to the company, these farms may also 
have rendered a kindness to numberless settlers, for had the railway 
accepted these lands, it would, of necessity, have sought to sell and 
settle them, with the resulting heartbreaks suffered by thousands of 
farmers who followed in the wake of the railways into the land of 
semi-aridity in the United States. 

Van Horne, who served as general manager of the company prior 
to succeeding George Stephen in the presidenpy, took a strong per¬ 
sonal interest in agricultural development. By inviting American 
cattlemen to come in and avail themselves^f the grass which covered 
the prairies, he encouraged a new; industry and secured the benefits 
of cattle shipments for the road. Together with his associates in the 
company he established milling and elevator companies, with a view 
to profit to the railway, the farmer, the community, and to himself.,^ 
Before he became identified with the development of the Canadian 
West, flat warehouses were used there for the storage of grain. With 

^Walter Vaughan, The Life and Work of Sir William Van Home (Nqw York, 
*980). p. 139 . . ' 
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his background of experience in Minnesota, he realized the necessity 
of establishing the most approved type of warehouse on the prairies, 
in order to make possible the cleaning and grading of the grain. 
Due largely to his influence, the first modern elevator in Canada 
was built at Fort William with a capacity of one million bushels. 
Despite the prophecy that it would never be filled, similar struc¬ 
tures were soon located at Port Arthur and Owen Sound, while small 
receiving elevators soon dotted the prairie for hundreds of miles 
along the line west of Winnipeg.^ 

Van Horne early became a convert to "Red Fife’’ wheat, imported 
into Upper Canada by DavidJfife in the middle of the 19th Cen¬ 
tury, and well swtod,, by virtue of its early maturity, to the short 
growing season on the prairie. While supporting the doubtful thesis 
that the softer varieties could be grown successfully in the West, 
he constantly reminded people that they should seek to grow a 
harder, finer type. He was convinced that the soil and climate of 
the prairie were, peculiarly adapted, to the growth of Red Fife.- 
Perhaps he should have said that the other varieties were susceptible 
to frost damagel On March 11, 1882; the Manitoba Daily Free Press 
printed an “Important C. P. R. Circular’’ which was being widely 
disseminated among farmers throughout Manitoba. After quoting 
the warnings of various milling companies against the growth of 
soft grades of wheat, the circular pointed out that the production of 
such grain would injure the reputation of the "New Northwest.’’ 
In an effort to dissuade farmers' from a continuance of their evil 
ways, the document announced the readiness of the Canadian Pa¬ 
cific Railway Company to “transport seed wheat westward free of 
charge, provided it is unmixed dark Scotch Fife; all other varieties 
of mixed wheat will be charged full tariff rates.’’ When later the 
company turned its attention to the development of southern Al-f 
berta, where many people believed the climatic conditions were 
well suited to the growth of winter wheat, it enqouraged the farmer 
by importing Turkey Red wheat, develbpedin Kansas, from Kansas 
City. It charged no freight on this wheat over its lines from Portal . 
to Calgary.® ; 

^ibid. . . ‘ ■ 

^Ibid. . / ’ ■ ■ ■ ' 

^ Manitoba Free PresSj August I’j, iQog. 
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In the early period the efforts of the company to divert the atten¬ 
tion of farmers from the exclusive growing of grain crops to the 
developmeiy^f animal husbandry assumed various forms. Not only 
did it import high grade sires which it located at designated points 
where they could be of service to the farmers of the community, but 
it systematically extended free transportation to all those who would 
bring thoroughbred sires into the northwest territories and Mani¬ 
toba. At fairs and exhibitions it offered handsome cash prizes for 
thoroughbred cattle, bred arid raised in the West.t Beginning this 
policy with respect to the live stock industry in Manitoba, the com¬ 
pany extended it into other parts of the West as settlement moved in 
that.directipn. By the turn of the century this work of the railway in 
Alberta had assumed an importance which attracted the attention 
and elicited the favorable comment of an immigration agent of the 
Liberal Laurier Government, whose- servants were usually sparing 
in their words of commendation of the Canadian Pacific. Writing 
from his station at Edmonton he said: "The action of tlie C. P. R. 
Co. in importing thoroughbred cattle and hogs for the improvement 
of the live stock in Alberta is commendable. Spirited enterprise, 
such as this, following the reduction in transport rates, is likely to' 
go far to convince the settlers of the Company’s good will, and that 
^ts management clearly recognizes the fact.that the prosperity and 
contentment of any region are the best basis upon which to rest the 
Tailway shareholders’ hope of future traffic and profits.’’^ He added, 
incidentally, that the existing prosperity of Alberta was due largely 
to the "intelligent action’’ of the railway in reducing the rate on 
farm produce shipped to British Columbia. 

Important as were the contributions just mentioned to the de¬ 
velopment of a sounder agriculture in the Northwest, ,-jt was, of 
course, in connection first with its irrigation project in Alberta and 
later with its Department of Natural Resources tjiat the Canadian 
Pacific exercised its most far-reaching influence upon the, course of, 
agricultural development in Canada. The mere idea! of cpns^cting 
a great irrigation system was bom both of a desire to shape the 
farming practices in a large area, and of the belief thatf5lt|iDse.^irafe^ 
tices could be so shaped. There the railway would develop a form of 

1 Manitoba Morning Free Press, April 2, igoo. 

^Sessional Papers (No. 13), 1900, p. 171. ' ' , - ' 
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agricultural life radically different from that found elsewhere be¬ 
tween the Red River and the Rocky Mountains; ' ; 

In its efforts the Canadian Pacific had the example of the Alberta 
Railway and Irrigation Company in the Lethbridge area of south¬ 
ern Alberta. This company not only pioneered in irrigation in the 
Canadian West, thereby determining in no small measure the trend 
of agricultural development in its territory, but it had also taken 
definite steps to insure the cultivation of desired crops. One of the 
crops well adapted to growth under conditions of irrigation is the 
sugar beet. But unfortunately its profitable production requires the 
presence of a sugar factory close at hand. Resolved to encourage 
sugar beOt production on its lands, the company in' 1901 entered into 
an agreement with an energetic and resourceful Mormon, Jesse 
Knight, for the establishment at Raymond, Alberta, of what came 
to be known as the Knight Sugar Factory.^ By the terms of the, con¬ 
tract, Knight undertook to spend $300,000 in erecting and equipping 
a factory for the manufacture of beet sugar, and other products, the 
work to be completed by September 1, 1903. He agreed to break and 
plow 3,000 acres by December 31, 1901. As a guarantee for the 
Taithful^erformance oThis obligations, Knight deposited $50,000,, 
to be forfeited in the event of default on his part. The railway 
company agreed to hold 52,000 acres of land for sale at prices to be 
determined from time to time by agreement with Knight, whp, pro¬ 
vided the factory was completed within the allotted time, was to 
receive two-thirds of the proceeds of land sales in excess of $5-bo 
per acre. The railway further agreed to lease to Knight 226,000 acres 
until completion of the factory, when it would sell to him the entire 
area at $2.00 per acre; or one-half of it at $2.25 per acre. The terms 
of the agreement, so mutually advantageous, were carried out and 
the Raymond Sugar Factory became one of the important auxiliaries 
of the Alberta Railway and Irrigation Company for the development 
of its country. 

The Alberta Railway and Irrigation Company was equally alert 
to other ways and means of promoting the formation of a healthy 
and prosperous agricultural community in that district. In 1901 it 
established a model farm to encourage and instruct its settlers, and 
to demonstrate what could be accomplished with the-aid of irriga- 

^See the text of the agreement. File, No. 4291,,D. N. R. 
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tion.^ The farm of 300 acres WRs placed in charge of Professor W. H. 
Fairfield, then superintendent of the State Experimental Station at 
the University of Wyoming.® He arrived in April, 1901, and imme¬ 
diately prepared the land for irrigation. An expert i'n irrigation 
matters and a great enthusiast for alfalfa,,-Fairfield became a figure 
of genuine importance not merely in the Lethbridge area, but in 
the Calgary sector as well, where the Canadian Pacific-frequently 
drew upon his knowledge and experience. By the work which he 
carried out on the model farm as-well as by the aid and counsel he 
gave to the farmers throughout the district, he for years wielded an 
important influence upon, southern Alberta agriculture. 

By a curious turn of events the Canadian Pacific, which was pro¬ 
moting the largest irrigation project in the Northwest, was also a 
most important instrument for the propagation of the dry farming 
idea. And yet it was entirely logical that this should be so. Adjacent 
to its main line from Moose Jaw to Medicine Hat was a sparsely 
settled region, in which the company had not accepted land but in 
. which the government land could be rendered productive provided 

-^ome-practicaUsystem of dry farming could be developed. Within 

the irrigation block, as well, much of the land was incapable of 
irrigation and would be made more valuable and attractive by dry 
farming technique. None of the Rosebud tract was to be irrigated, 
yet it was a fertile area, with a rainfall normally sufficient for arable 
. farming. With the assistance of dry "farming methods crops would be 
grown with greater certainty. , 

Just where, when, , and by whom dry farming was discovered is 
one of those puzzling questions which so frequently confront the 
student of history. The practice is undoubtedly as old as agriculture 
itself, but the term originated in the western states in the nineteenth 
century. Dry farming, the growing of crops in regions of sub-normal 
rainfall without the aid. of irrigation, was practiced with more or 
less success in California and Utah in the fifties, and sixties. With the 
occupation of the Great Plains area, between the 98th meridian and 
the Rocky Mountains, the pioneer settlers first employed the 
methods of cultivation they had known in the humid regions, with 

^Sam G. Porter and Charles Raley, A Brief History of the Development of 
Irrigation in the Lethbridge District, MS.,-D.<N.'R., Calgary, p. 25. 

2 Ibid. 
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disastrous results. Gradually, as repeated waves of settlement swept 
into that region, it became recognized that the technique of farming 
must be adapted to the prevailing climatic conditions. In this way 
there developed a body of knowledge and a code of farming practice 
which better enabled the farmer to cope with this situation. This 
obviously was dry farming, but as yet it- was not a religion, and the 
memory of earlier disasters in the plains still tended to discourage 
settlement. What was needed was someone who would preach the 
gospel of dry farming, and such a person ultimately appeared. 

In the first decade of the twentieth century the term "dry farming” 
came to have a definite and peculiar connotation. It was the method 
of soil culture advocated by Hardy W. Campbell of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, who became the most conspicuous propagator of the' faith. , 
So closely did Campbell become identified in the public mind with 
dry farming that the term itself became interchangeable with “the 
Campbell system.” Campbell, a native of Vermont, where he had 
been brought up on a farm, went west in 1878. The following year 
he took up a homestead and tree claim near Aberdeen, South 
Dakota. After a few successful seasons, drought completely de¬ 
stroyed his crops in 1884. Succeeding dry seasons set him thinking 
and by 1893 he had grasped the “fundamental principle” of dry 
farming.! In that year he raised a good crop. The following year 
he produced .bountiful crops of wheat, corn, anefpotatoes, while his 
neighbors experienced complete failure. Campbell then turned 
missionary, going about the country, talking to farmers and explain¬ 
ing his theories. 

How much Campbell could have achieved single-handed one can- ^ 
not. say, But he was hot to go. unaided. No other interest had so 
much at stake in the plains area as the railways. Seme of'them had 
vast areas of land .there, while the others would naturally profit 
from the in^eased productivity which dry farming promised. And 
they .had the means with which to foster and promote the idea. It 
was no accident, therefore, that the railways traversing the plains 
country became the chief sponsors of, and largely sold, Campbell’s 
dry farming system. The first to take up the idea appears to have 

■ 1 See statement by Campbell of his early career and experiences printed in 
Chicago Record-Herald. Unfortunately the date is missing from the copy in the 
D. N. R. 
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been the Northern Pacific.. In 1895 Campbell was conducting four 
experimental farms for that company in North Dakota arid by 1896 
the number had increased to twelve. The general manager of the 
road was enthusiastic about the plan and gave it generous support. 
Next it was the Soo Line, the Canadian Pacific subsidiary, running 
from St. Paul across Minnesota and North Dakota to Portal, which 
engaged him to operate ex-perimentahfarms in its territory. From 
there he went to Nebraska where the general manager of the Burling¬ 
ton system, George W. Holdrege, arranged for him to conduct farms 
at Otis and Holdrege in that state. Like a great prairie fire the idea 
seems to have swept across the plains from north to south. Campbell 
was next invited to carry on demonstration work for the Union Paci¬ 
fic in Kansas, and by 1905 he was supervising two model farms in the 
Texas Panhandle, one omthe Chicago, Rock' Island and Pacific Rail¬ 
way, the other on the Santa Fe. While the railways in question did 
not actually own these farms, Campbell received their enthusiastic 
support at all times. It was the hope of the railway companies that, 
as a result of Campbell’s demonstration, settlers in the Panhandle 
would turn to arable farming, with a resulting extension of settle¬ 
ment and, an increased volume of traffic. 

Meanwhile, Campbell had codified his ideas in Campbell’s Manual 
of Soil Culture, which was widely distributed by the railways in 
the plains country. At the same time he was much in demand as a 
contributor to agricultural papers, including the Nebraska Farmer, 
published at Omaha, to which he contributed'regularly. The basic 
principle of dry farming is the conservation of water in time of 
rainfall for use in time of drought. This is done not by the storing of 
the water in reservoirs, as in irrigation, but by storing in the soil 
itself. The dry farmer uses capillary.water which affords the moisture 
for growing plants. By deep plowing, which increases the capillarity 
and raises the water level, by packing the soil with a sub-surface 
packer, by constant cultivation which preserves a dust mulch over 
the surface, of the ground and minimizes evaporation, the capillary 
water is conserved and made to last for a maximuni period of time. 

Campbell frankly admitted that dry farming required much 
greater effort, care, and patience than ordinary farming: but the 
added labor meant the difference between bountiful crops and none 
at all. Not only did he develop his'system of soil culture, but he 
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perfected tools and equipment for dry framing which required a 
capital outlay in excess of what many farmers were willing to make" 
. By 1905 the fame of Campbell had spread to Canada. In that year 
Dennis made inquiry of the Department of Agriculture in Washing¬ 
ton in regard to him.^ Further investigation of the results achieved 
by dry farming so impressed Dennis that he sought to interest high 
officials of the Canadian Pacific in it.^ Dennis proposed .the purchase 
and distribution by the railway,.oDa thousand copies of Campbell’s 
Manual, and the company cooperated with the province of Sas- 
.katchewan in the distribution of a publication entitled Hints to the 
Grain Growers, issued by the Provincial Department of Agriculture.' 
This pamphlet was an adaptation of Campbell’s Manual to Canadian 
conditions.® 

During the next few years the interest of company officials in 
.the dry farming idea continued. In the summer of igog Campbell 
was brought to the irrigation block on a speaking tour to defend his 
method among the farmers .there.'* When in September of that year 
the budget of the Canadian Pacific Irrigation Colonization Com¬ 
pany’s agricultural demonstration work'was prepared for the follow¬ 
ing year, there was included an appropriation for two !‘dry land” 
demonstration farms.® While it would, of course, be fallacious to 
conclude thauthis step resulted directly from Campbell’s visit, one's 
eyes should not be closed to the coincidence. One thing is certain: 
it was due to the appeal of the dry farming idea that the company 
decickd to dispose of large areas in the central and eastern sections 
■ of the irrigation block as “dry land” farms ,in advance of the com¬ 
pletion of the irrigation, system in those parts. And "dry land’-’ 
demonstration farms were established and equipped by the company 
with a view to teaching the technique to those who purchased such 
lands. Large areas were thus sold for dry farming purposes, but, as 
Dennis later confessed, few of those who tried the experiment in the 
eastern section were successful. Whether due to the perversity of 

^ R. ■’r. Teele, Acting Chief of Irrigation and Drainage Investigation, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, to Dennis, June 10, 1905. File No. 3251,_D. N. R. 

2 Dennis to Sir Wm. Whyte, July 22 and November 28, 1905, and Mjiy 30, J906, 
File No. 3251, D. N. R. 

3 Whyte to Dennis, June 4, 1996, ibid. 

^Peterson to Rothwell, July 21, 1909, ibid. ' 

“ Shaughnessy to Dennis, September 2, 1909, ibid. 
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human nature, to the speculative element in so many of the pur¬ 
chases, or to adverse natural conditions, the company was wholly- 
unsuccessful in its efforts to encourage the formation of a successful 
dry farming community in the eastern part of the block. 

Despite its efforts to promote dry farming in southern Alberta, 
the main interest of the Canadian Pacific in its agricultural work in. 
the'irrigation block during the period from 1905 to 1911 was the 
development of in-igatibn farming. As we have seen, so eager was it 
to promote the rapid, settlement of its irrigable lands that it organ¬ 
ized a Development Branch of the Canadian Pacific Irrigation 
Colonization Company to break and seed the land for the settler in 
advance of ifiis occupation. The work of this branch assumed , large-sj 
proportions and, while early settlement and development was its 
primary objective, the company made admirable use of the oppor¬ 
tunity which it gave to dictate and determine agricultural practices 
• and methods. Thousands of acres were brought under cultivation 
with the aid of the branch before its sphere of activity was greatly 
enlarged by the adoption of the ready-made farm policy. 

The first of the demonstration farms within the irrigation block 
was that at Strathmore, opened in 1905 when the sale of irrigable 
land was begun. Here experiments of all sorts were tried tinder 
•irrigation conditions. In one year plots of laiid were planted to two- 
rowed barley, flax, millet, banner oats, Sonora wheat, Prussian blue , 
pea. Northwestern dent .corn, rape, Longfellow corn, Seredella, 
Kubanka wheat, Swedish select oats, Preston' wheat, and white 
hulless barley. Special attention was given to grasses, for pasture pur- 
poses.^'The farm was under the supervision of a trained agriculturist. 
Professor W. J. Elliott, was supplied with the best of equipment, 
and was provided with a special irrigation instructor, who not only 
had charge of irrigation operations on the farm itself, but was 
available for service throughout the block. 

That the company was prepared to spend money liberally in its 
effort to promote a sound agriculture in that area is indicated by the 
Isudget for 1910. For demonstration purposes alone, which do not 
include salaries of the staff, it allotted $18,850.^ This included such 

^Report of Experimental Plots conducted on C. P. R. Demonstration Farm, 
Strkljmore, 1910,. by Prof. W. J. Elliott, File No. 3265, D. N. R. 

^Shaughnessy to Dennis, September 2, 1909, File No. 3271, D. N. R. 
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items as a lecture cantpaign within the block, prizfes for agricultural 
products at exhibitions, educational publicity in regard to the care 
and handling of crops, experiments with malting barle'y, and rainfall 
statistics. That year the actual expenditure was $460 in excess of 
the appropriation. The budget for the following year included 
allowances for seed selection work, meteorological records, and the 
introduction and encouragement of alfalfa.^ With the growth of 
settlement in the western section of the irrigation block the func¬ 
tion of the Strathmore farm as an educational. agency diminished 
and more and more it became a supply farm where the company 
provided the dairy, poultry, andVarden produce for its Hotel and . 
Dining Car Department. Additional demonstration farms were 
established in the eastern^section of the block, however, and by 
i‘9i4 experimental work'was being carried on at the Tilley, Brooks, 
Cassils, and Latham farms.2 

Believing the extension of settlement in the irrigation block, with 
the resulting fencing of the land, would soon make an end to the 
free grass on the range, the company appreeiated the. importance of 
encouraging the growth of fodder or forage crops by the farmers on 
its land. As a means to this end. it not only preached alfalfa, but it 
imported alfalfa seed and retailed it at cost to the farmer, and pro¬ 
vided an alfalfa expert to give advice and counsel With respect to 
its growth .3 " ■ 

While farmers did not require encouragement to grow grain 
crops, officials of the Canadian Pacific Irrigation Colonization Com¬ 
pany came to the conclusion that they needed special guidance in 
growing pure • specimens of the various crops. The best way to' 
insure that was to see that they were provided with pure seed grain. 
Peterson was greatly concerned because much of the newly broken 
ground in the irrigation block was being “systematically seeded 
down” with noxious weeds which would require years to eradicate. 
This resulted,' of course, from the use of impure seed: He also 
deprecated the fact that he had not seen a crop of winter wheat 
which did not contain two or more varieties of grain maturing at 


I Peterson to Dennis, February 6, 1911, ibid. ' 

Report hf the Canadiart Pacific Railway Company for the Fiscal Year 
ending June jo, 191.4, p. 18. 

® Dennis to C. W. Rawley, November 15, 1909, File N^. 3*64, D. N, R. 
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different times.i Peterson toQk imniediate steps to correct this latter 
situation. Knowing that Professor Fairfield, whom the Al-berta Rail¬ 
way and Irrigation Company had brought to Canada, had introduced 
at the Lethbridge Experimental Farm the pure Kansas Turkey Red 
seed wheat, grown from a hand-selected foundation at the Kansas 
Agricultural College, Peterson obtained from Fairfield a quantity 
of this approved seed, sowed it in specially prepared ground oh the 
Stratlimore farm, and obtained a pure variety of seed'grain free from 
noxious weeds. This seed grain the company then sold to farmers 
at the cost of production.^ 

The company officials did not confine their effort to improvement 
in the quality of grain grown in the irrigation block. They were 
equally desirous of introducing live stock and promoting thereby a 
better balanced agriculture. An illustration of the railway’s work 
in this respect is the assistance extended to the first of the ready¬ 
made farm settlements, known as the Nightingale colony. Corri- 
posed of English settlers, unacquainted with conditions in southern 
Alberta, this colony had a hard fight in igip and ign to keep 
going. At the instance of Professor Elliott, the company imported 
from Ontario in the autumn of igu several carloads of 2-year-old 
heifers, due to freshen in the following spring. Each member of the 
colony was supplied with some 7 or 8 of these, the company paying 
the settler |2.bo per head per month for their keep during the 
winter. The cost of the cattle was added to the land contract of the 
settler, to be paid in installments, but carried for 2 years without an 
interest, charge.^ As Elliott pointed out, this plan offered numerous 
advantages. It recognized the real purpose of a farm given over to 
intensive agripulture; it insured to the colonists a more abundant 
living during the wintPr season; it guaranteed them a living during 
the following summer; and it laid the basis of a successful animal 
husbandry within the colony. 

Outside of the irrigation block in these years the Canadian Pacific 
was also actively promoting better farming. While it naturally did 
not assume toward prairie farmers in general the paternalistic atti- 

1 Peterson to Dennis, August sy, 1908, File No. 32*6, D. N. R. 

2 Peterson to Dennis, September 10, 1908, ibid. 

■ ’Elliott to Dennis, October 19, 1911, File No. 244. In this letter Elliott outlines 
liis plan. On October 21, 1911 Dennis endorsed his approval on the letter, D. N. R. 
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tude maintained with respect to those in the block, it did whatever 
it coul^ to help the cause along. With the cooperation of the 
provincial departments of agriculture it operated “seed trains” and 
“agricultural trains.”^ Manned by the staffs of the provincial de¬ 
partments,, a given train would visit all points in a province located 
on Canadian Pacific lines. Lectures were given in large numbers, 
pamphlets distributed in quantity, and demonstrations held 
wherever possible. 

With the formation of the Department of Natural Resources at 
the- beginning of 1912,-^the agricultural work of the railway was 
greatly enlarged, not only in the irrigation block but throughout Ihe 
prairie provinces. Professor Elliott, hitherto stationed at the Strath¬ 
more farm, was brought to Calgary and placed in charge of the 
Agricultural Branch of the departnlent. Dennis, as the responsible 
head of the Department of Natural Resources, with the title of As¬ 
sistant to the President, assumed a-position df- leadership in agri¬ 
cultural bettertnent throughout the West,'just as he .played a similar 
role in advertising the prairie and promoting immigration. Not only 
did he lead in this work so far as the Canadian Pacific was concerned, 
but he succeeded in focusing the attention of all interests upon the 
problem of improved farming, and in enlisting their aid and 
cooperation. 

As in all the work of the Canadian Pacific on the prairie, company 
officials, in their efforts to improve agricultural methods, followed 
with great care the policies which the railways in the United States 
employed in this regard. By the spring of 1912 George Bury, Vice- 
President and General Manager of the railway, had come to the 
conclusion that the seed trains operated by the company in Mani¬ 
toba and Saskatchewan were not enough.^ While it was generally 
admitted in thp West that the trains were productive of great good. 
Bury felt that the three-hour stop at a given station along the line 
allowed insufficient time for die lessons to be grasped thoroughly. 
They were soon forgotten by a great many farmers. What was 
needed was a more permanent form of demonstration, -which would 

,^^Whyte to Dennis, June 4. 1906, File No. 3257, in which he refers to the "seed 
train" of 1905 in Saskatchewan. George Bury, Vice-President and General Man¬ 
ager, C. P. R., to Dennis, May 7, 1912, File No. 3276, in which he refers to the 
"agricultural train" in Manitoba in igiiT-'D. N. R. 

2 George Bury to Dennis, May 7, 1912, File No. 3276, D. N. R., 
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remain after the train had gone. Bury had investigated the work 
which the railways in Minnesota and North Dakota were doing 
in this connection. He had found that the Soo Line, in addition to 
operating demonstration trains, had contributed extensively to the 
si^port of “The Better Farming Association” in' North Dakota.^ 
This association had been formed by various interests in the country 
tributary to the Soo Line, and had in each of 13 counties from 50 
to 100 farmers working under its supervision. The farmer entered 
into a 3-year contract with the association, which supplied him 
with advice and supervision, while he in turn allowed his farm to 
be used for the demonstration of the farming methods best adapted 
to the particular district in which he lived. The farms were well 
balanced, with good farm buildings and a substantial amount of 
live stock. Dairying and gardening occupied a prominent place in 
their routine. The id,ea was not merely to clear the farm of weeds, 
but by showing the farmer that diversified farming would pay, to 
overcome his tendency to g;row grains to the exclusion of other 
things-The Soo Line had also printed a set of pamphlets, written 
by the best available .authorities on the different lines of agriculture, 
and distributed them -widely and with beneficial results. 

The GreaV Northern ai^ Northern Pacific Railways cooperated in 
retaining the^ervices of I^rofessor Thomas Shaw, an acknowledged 
authority on ^riculture. With three assistants. Professor Shaw super¬ 
vised 40 sn^U farms on the Great Northern and 10 on the Northern 
Pacific. Tl^ farms were located at accessible points and were oper¬ 
ated in su^ a way as to make clear the advantages of diversified 
farming. T^ railway paid the. farmer. $10 per acre for the use of his 
land and anow^d him the produce, except where required by the 
railways for exhibition purposes. This work cost the railways about 
$12,000 per yem. Bu^y recommended that the Canadian Pacific estab¬ 
lish such farm? iTffie Portage Plains and in the Mennonite Reserve 
in Manitoba, where the advantages of good soil had been lost 
through poor farming methods. 

In Montana, although no “Better Farming Association” had been 
^formed, the Northern Pacific had, for several years contributed as 
■ much as $7,500 per year to enable the Montana Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station to carry on demonstration farms in various parts 
’ ^Ibid. f 
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of the state along its line of railway.^ The Great Northern and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific roads had contributed 
somewhat less liberally for the same purpose.^ 

• , Dennis was in complete agreement with Bury as to the need of 
follow-up work in the wake of the agricultural trains the company 
was operating in the prairie provinces. But quite independently of 
Bury’s information regarding the work of the railways south of the 
49th parallel, Dennis, with the approval of Sha'ughhessy, had decided 
upon a procedure designed to achieve the same end. His plan was 
to establish “mixed farms” on railway land in the prairie provinces 
with a view to proving by demonstration that diversified farming 
was 'h:he style of agriculture that should be adopted."^ Five of these 
farms were=to be located in Manitoba, with 10 each in Saskatchewan 
and Albeiita. Shaughnessy had approved the expenditure of $250,- 
000 for this purpose, a generous allowance, quite in keefSing with 
the scale on which the company commonly ‘ embarked on a new 
undertaking. Dennis would make of each farm a mecca for the, 
farmers of its "particular locality. The farmers, in turn, he would 
, organize into Better Farming Associations, committed to acceptance 
of the methods employed on the mixed farms. To reinforce the 
lessons conveyed by the mixed farms, Dennis made provision for 
the issuance of monthly bulletins by the Agricultural Branch of the 
Department of Natural Resources in Calgary, to be widely distrib¬ 
uted among prairie farmers.^ For guidance in the preparation of the 
bulletin the Calgary office obtained samples of the literature issued 
by the railways and Better Farming Associations of the northwest¬ 
ern states.® 

Dennis was careful to make clear that it was not his intention to 
establish “fancy demonstration farms.” He merely desired to “con¬ 
duct them on such a basis as to show the possibilities from 160 acres 
stocked and equipped in an intelligent manner.”® He would, start 
the farms “at the point of development that would be reached by 

^ F. B. Linfield, Director, Montana Agricultural Experiment Station, Bozeman, 
Mont., to Elliott, May 21, 1912, File No. 3265, D. N. R. 

2 Ibid. ■ . 

s Dennis to Bury, May 13, 1912, Letter Book 2, M. 

*Ibid. ' - ■ 

V ® Dennis to Elliott, May 13, 1912, ibid. . - - “ 

\ ® Dennis to .Shaughnessy, August 20, 1912, Letter Book 4, M.' 
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a man of small capital after he had been in occupation from . . . 
five to seven years.” That would make possible a comparison of a 
160-acre farm, running under full pressure as a diversified farm, 
with a farm of similar size operated merely as a grain producing 
unit. He also planned to conduct the farms as an object lesson 
regarding barns and equipment on farms “quite within the reach of 
any man with moderate means,” starting in a small way and work¬ 
ing toward a well-defined objective. 

Of the 25 mixed farms originally contemplated, only 13 were 
actually established, of which 3 were located in Manitoba, 4 in Sas¬ 
katchewan, and 6 in Alberta, the allocation among the 3 provinces 
being roughly in proportion to the distribution of the company’s 
landed interest in the West. It will be observed that while the 
American railways used privately owned farms to teach the lessons of 
better farming, the Canadian Pacific carved the farms out of its 
unoccupied land, an entirely natural procedure in view of the pos¬ 
session of large unsold areas by the company.' 

With the opening up of these farms, the Agricultural Branch of 
the Department of Natural Resources became not only one of the 
most important agencies of the railway for western development 
but one of the significant forces for agricultural improvement in the 
West generally. Commenting upon its work for the year 1912, Den¬ 
nis said: “The Agricultural Branch of the Department has dealt 
with all our demonstration and mixed farms and all matters of 
agricultural development on our ‘ready-made’ or improved farms. 
This service during the past year necessitated the breaking, cultiva¬ 
tion and seeding of 9,800 acres on our ‘ready-made’ farms, the 
harvesting and threshing of 7,000 acres of crops on these farms, 
breaking and cultivation of 5,000 acres on ‘ready-made’ farms for 
1913, and on the mixed demonstration farms in Manitoba, Sas¬ 
katchewan and Alberta.”! 

Calling attention to other activities of the branch, Dennis listed 
answers to inquiries regarding agricultural methods, the preparation 
of articles on agriculture for publication, the operation of agricul¬ 
tural and mixed farming educational ttains In cooperation with 
provincial governments, and the eradication of noxious weeds within 
the irrigation block. His conclusion was that “our Agricultural 

1 Dennis to Shaughnessy, February 28, 1913, Letter Book 7, M. 
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Branch is doing very valuable work through our demonstration and 
mixed farms and along general educational lines, and is being 
conducted on as practical a basis as possible so as to bring us closely 
in touch with farmers in the Western provinces with the object of 
improving agricultural methods along all lines.” 

The decision to encourage diversified farming by the establish¬ 
ment of jrnixed farms, however, necessitated further expansion of 
the services of the Department of Natural Resources. 'There could, 
of course, be no diversified farming without live stock. In large part 
the development of mixed farming meant increased attention to the 
live stock industry. Realizing^^j^s fact and appreciating its impor¬ 
tance, Dennis created the Animal Husbandry Branch of the depart¬ 
ment. As head of this service he secured Dr. J. G. Rutherford, a 
man of large experience and complete professional equipment. 

The live stock situation in the West, and in Alberta in particu¬ 
lar, was a matter of very genuine concern to Dennis.-In 1906 there 
were some 900,000 head of cattle in Alberta, as compared with 
something more than 500,000 in 1912.^ While some decrease was to 
be expected in view of the transition from ranching to farming in 
the southern part of the province during that period, Dennis felt 
the decline was far too sharp. In the face of these unpleasant facts 
Dennis inaugurated a campaign to arouse influential and responsible 
parties to a realization of, the need'for action. The most influential 
and widely circulated farm paper in the West at that time was the 
Farm and Ranch Review, published in Calgary. Appreciating the 
influence of this publication among farmers, Dennis sought to 
enlist the aid of its editor, F. S. Jacobs. “You could strengthen our 
hands materially if you will keep pounding at this subject,” he 
wrote to Jacobs, after explaining what the Department of Natural 
Resources hoped, to do.^ 

His next appeal was to Duncan Marshall, Minister of Agriculture 
in Alberta. Explaining that the Canadian Pacific hoped to effect an 
arrangement for importing good stock from eastern Canada for dis¬ 
tribution in the West, Dennis asked the minister to make plans for 

Dennis to F. S. Jacobs, Editor ot-Farm and- Ranch Review, May 28, 1912. 
Letter Book 2, M. 

^Ibid. ' 
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an annual live stock census of the province,^ This he thought was 
necessary in order to gauge the results of efforts to improve condi¬ 
tions. Meanwhile, he had approached the Alberta Stock Yards Com¬ 
pany and secured its cooperation in the stock importation plan. 
That company would serve as a general distributive depot for all 
cattle the Canadian Pacific might bring into Alberta, and would 
work with the Dominion and provincial demonstration and experi¬ 
mental farms, as well as with the mixed farms of the railway, in 
“^effecting local distribution.^ The Canadian Pacific would purchase 
the cattle, bring them to Calgary, and sell them at cost to farmers 
equipped to handle them. All it asked of the other agencies was 
their aid in distributing the stock. 

Dennis lost no opportunity to further the cause of live stock im¬ 
provement. When informed by George Bury, the Vice-President and 
General Manager of the Canadian Pacific, that he had promised the 
Minister of Agriculture an educational train for Alberta in the fall 
of 1912, Dennis promptly wrote the minister asking that the train 
be devoted chiefly to the encouragement of^ stock afid poultry pro¬ 
duction.® And Dr. Rutherford, the superintendent of the Animal 
Husbandry Branch, was to accompany the train.^ 

•Perhaps the most eloquent testimony to the leadership of Dennis 
in the cause of' better agriculture for the prairie at that time was 
the conference .which was arranged by him and held at Winnipeg in 
the latter part of July, 1912. At his request, there assembled the 
Dominion Minister of Agriculture, the Ministers of Agriculture of 
the. three prairie provinces, the general manager of the Canadian'^ 
Northern Railway, as well as representatives of Swift and Company 
of Chicago.® At this meeting the live stock question was thoroughly - 
discussed and. all interests represented promised their wholehearted 
cooperation in efforts to improve "conditions. From the time of this 
meeting there was no longer any doubt in the public mind of the 
initiative which the Canadian Pacific was taking in regard to the 
stock situation. Up to this time, both Dennis and Shaughnessy, 

* Dennis to Duncan Marshall, May 25, 1912, ibid. S 

® Dennis to Dutican Marshall, May 27, 1912, ibid. 

^ ® Dennis to Duncan Marshall, June 27, 1912. Letter Book 3, M. 

* Dennis to Shaughnessy, August 2, 1912, Letter Book i, M. 

®See letters b.y Dennis to all these people, dated June 27, 1912, Letter Book 
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while assuming an aggressive attitude in the matter, had desired 
to keep the company somewhat in the background, feeling that 
advice and aid might be more cheerfully accepted by the farmers 
if it emanated from Dominion and provincial authorities rather 
than from a great corporation, sometimes referred to as “the 
benevolent despot of the West." Shortly after the meeting, Dennis 
wrote to Shaughnessy: “After having considered the matter very fully 
and particularly after the result of our meeting with the government 
officials, representatives of the other railway companies and of the 
packers at Winnipeg, I have come to the conclusion that it would 
Xoe much better for us to come, out in the open in connection with 
our interest in the live stock industry in the West. . . - 

The plan set forth by Dennis for the importation and distribu¬ 
tion of cattle among the farmers on the prairie was all very well for 
those who possessed the means to pay for them. But unfortunately, 
in new communities such as prevailed generally in the West, most 
farmers, after the initial outlay necessary at the start, had little 
capital left to invest in stock of any sort. While the Canadian 
Pacific obviously could not undertake to supply the necessary means 
to enable settlers on government land to purchase cattle, it could 
assist materially those who had purchased land from it. The com¬ 
pany which had introduced ready-made farms and the policy of 
loans to settlers to provide the necessary buildings on their farms, 
the company which, in short, had adopted a policy of selling its land 
to settlers .only, wdUld likely find a way of rounding out and per¬ 
fecting that policy by facHjjtating the acquisition of live stock by its 
settlers. To meet-this situation, the Department of Natural Resources 
lent money to the f^mer with which to purchase cattle. The amount 
of a given loan was limited to 11,000, secured by lien notes, payable 
at the convenience of the settler.2 Naturally the department selected 
with some care the beneficiaries of this policy, and of course it 
claimed the right to have some voice in determining the manner in 
which the farmer handled his cattle. But in so far as it asserted this 

^Dennis to Shaughnessy, August 2, i'gi2,.Letter Book 1, M. 

2 Thornton to Cardell, Superintendent of Agencies, May 15, 1913, File No. 507, 
D. N. R. Also Saskatchewan Handbook, 1913, p. 4. The loans to farmers for the 
purchase of live stock are not to be confused with the “loan to settlers” policy, 
under which the company advanced money to the settler for buildings and im¬ 
provements on the land. 
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right it contributed to better agriculture on its lands. The policy 
was not philanthropy, but enlightened selfishness on the part of the 
company. TJie department dealt leniently with those receiving the' 
loans. Evidence of good faith and an honest effort to meet the obli¬ 
gation within a reasonable period were all that Was asked. 

While the loan-for-live-stock policy provided for the distribution 
of cattle to farmers on Canadian Pacific lands, those residing on 
other lands were still uncared for. Dennis, however, did not lose 
sight of them. He was interested in the live stock industry of the 
West in general, not merely on company lands. As a result of a 
persistent campaign carried on by him for more than a year, local 
associations were formed at Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Battle- 
ford, Edmonton, Calgary, and Lethbridge for the distribution of 
stock among fanners, the associations being financed by the banks. 
These organizations functioned in this regard much as the Depart¬ 
ment of Natural Resources in respect to Canadian Pacific settlers, 
and they became important agencies for agricultural betterment 
throughout the Northwest. 

The prominence of the railway in this work on the prairie soon 
led to calls from British Columbia for assistance. There, settlers 
in the various river valleys had made the mistake of farmers in the 
prairie provinces; they had concentrated on one crop, theirs being, 
fruit instead of grain. Those in the Okanagan Valley now appeafed 
to Shaughnessy and Dennis for aggl^ance in the introduction of 
cattle into their territory.This fequest place^ Dennis in a difficult 
position. On the one hand he bel Vved j trongly that the Okanagan 
settlers muit abandon the single- fruit crop in favor of a more 
diversified agriculture, including live stock, poultry, and dairying. 
On the other hand, under conditions then existing the farmers had 
no. pasture or fodder crops, and no creameries at which to market 
dairy produce. An added difficulty was the policy of the Department 
of Natural Resources of limiting advances of live stock entirely to 
purchasers of c omparr yilahds. Should this policy be departed from 
in British Columbia i^would set an awkward precedent east of the 
mountains. The solution first proposed by Dennis was the formation 
by valley towns of an association such as existed on the prairie. 

’^This whole matter is fully discusse<L.by Dennis in his letter to Shaughnessy, 
December at, 1914, Personal Letter Book M. 
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When this suggestion failed to’ bear fruit, he circumvented the diffi¬ 
culty by advancing money not to the. settlers directly but to the 
Okanagan Loan and Investment Company, which was in a position 
to speak with respect to the reputation of the farmers making appli-' 
cation for loans. He further made the advance contingent upon the 
completion of arrangements for the establishment of a creamery and 
cold storage plant within the valley. On these conditions the com¬ 
pany advanced $25,000 toward thfe purchase of cattle for the 
Okanagan Valley settlers.^ Dennis estimated that this amount would 
make possible the purchase of 300 cows, a number sufficient to war¬ 
rant the establishment of the creamery.^ - , 

Hand in hand with the company’s efforts to improve the live stock 
situation in the West, went renewed emphasis upon the encourage¬ 
ment to alfalfa culture which it had given for the past decade. With 
“ the aid of the Department of Natural Resources and of Professor 
Fairfield, steady prog^s was made in the growth of this crop in 
the company’s Lethbridge system, until in 1913 some 10,000 acres of 
alfalfa were harvested in that area. In the western section of the 
irrigation block an annual alfalfa growing contest was held, which 
stimulated interest and extended the area devoted to the . crop.® 
Loans by the department for the purchase of live stock gdve added 
incentive to the growth of alfalfa. As a further encouragement, 
the company distributed alfalfa seed in both the eastern and western 
sections, the total for 1915 amounti/igto more than 12,000 pounds.* 
The leadership of Dennis in behalf of agriculture was made ap¬ 
parent in other ways. When he received from the Agricultural 
Extension Department of the International Harvester Company .in 
Chicago an offer of their cooperation in tlie Canadian Pacific cam¬ 
paign for better farming and more live stock in the West, Dennis 
wrote in reply: "We appreciate your offer to cooperate with us in 
this very important work, but might 1 be permitted to say that one 
of the most effective methods which can be adopted by your Com¬ 
pany in furthering the work that we have’Tii hand is to exercise 
some patience with settlers who have purchased farm implements 

1 Ibid. 

■ 2 Dennis to Shaughnessy, Febniary 3, 1915, Letter Book 14, M. 

^Ibid., September aa, 1913, Letter Book 9, M. 

*Ibid., September 18, 1916, Letter Book 17, M. 
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from your Company and owing to crop or other conditions have been 
unable to meet their payments. I make this suggestion owing to the 
fact that in several cases which have come to my notice, what would 
seem to be rather harsh treatment has been taken towards the col¬ 
lection of amounts due for excessive quantities of agricultural ma¬ 
chinery sold settlers by your representatives.”^ In other weirds, the 
International Harvester could help by exercising restraint in sales¬ 
manship and forbearance in collections. 

The menace of noxious weeds to sound farming was an ever 
present one on the prairie. Alert to this danger, Dennis kept a watch¬ 
ful eye out for areas in which the evil was especially pronounced. 
When the weed situation in the Lethbridge district was particularly 
bad, he appealed to the Premier of Alberta for drastic action by 
provincial authorities: Vlt is quite evident that unless prompt and 
(Effective steps are taken that very serious consequences are going to 
follow, and it would be lamentable that that exceptionally fine area 
should be destroyed for agricultural purposes owing to failure on 
the part of land owners to eradicate weeds. As you know, we are 
doing everything we possibly can to overcome the situation, but what 
is really needed is prompt and vigorous action on the part of weed 
. inspectors in compelling people who own infested lands to get busy 
and destroy the weeds.”^ 

A cause ever close to Dennis’s heart was that of irrigation. A firm 
believer in its efficacy, even its necessity, in portions of southern 
Alberta, he never lost faith in it because of momentary discourage¬ 
ments and he never missed an opportunity to further its develop¬ 
ment. He was convinced of the need of education with respect to 
irrigation and had confidence in the vdue of meetings at which the 
subject was discussed. For years he had followed with interest the 
meetings of the International Irrigation Congress; and in 1914 he was 
instrumental in securing its meeting for Calgary. With his solicita¬ 
tion the city, as well as the provinces of Alberta and British Colum¬ 
bia, each contributed $5,000, the Canadian Padfic appropriating a 
like sum. He looked upon the Congress as a means of givinjg the 

^Dennis to International Harvester Company, Agricultural Extension De¬ 
partment, February 25, 1913,” Letter Book 4, M. 

2 Dennis to A. L. Sifton, Premier of Alberta, July 24, 1913. Letter Book, 8, M. 
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company’s irrigation project some valuable publicity among the/ 
4,000 delegates who would be in attendance.^ When the province of 
Alberta was somewhat remiss, in the payment of its contribution, 
Dennis wrote the Premier: “We have not yet heard anything from 
the Provincial Treasurer relative to the grant to the International 
Irrigation Congress. From present indication the Congress will be 
eminently successful in spite of the War situation. We are particu¬ 
larly anxious to make this Congress a success, in view of the neces¬ 
sity for Irrigation made apparent by this year’s climatic conditions, 
and in addition we are going to have a very'creditable exhibition of 
products with a prize list running into severa^^ousand dollars. I 
trust you will be able to give us a grant of at least $5,000 to help on 
this important work.’’^ ' , 

Another organization which deceived his wholehearted support 
was the Dry Inarming Congress, which held annual meetings in the 
Unitpd States and Canada and which had Jjeen an important 
medium for till intelligent extension of the system of dry farming. 
For the 1912 meeting of 'the congress, held in Lethbridge, the 
Canadian Pacific, at the request of Dennis, contributed $5,000, and 
Anvadditional $1,000 to clear up the deficit.? When a federation of 
the International Irrigation Congress and the Dry Farming Congress 
was projected, Dennis took the initiativ^'in enlisting the support of 
interested and influential persons ,in both the United States and 
Canada. Asking the aid of the President of the Soo Line Railway he 
said:-“Both of these Congifesses are doing valuable work along the 
lines of improving agriculVural mefhods whether it be by more 
intensive cultivation in sd-cklled_dry farming districts or the proper 
method of using water when irrigation is practised, but as they are 
both dealing^\yith primary matters of agriculture there is no sound 
reason why as federated Congresses they should not carry more 
weight and achieve better results.’’^ He wrote similar letters to the 
same general effect to the Ministers of Agriculture of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, and to the Presidents of the Great Northern, Northern 

1 Dennis to Shaughnessy, January 30, 1914, Letter Book 10, M. 

2 Dennis to A. L. Sifton, September 14, 1914, Penonal Letter Book 5, M. 

“Dennis to Shaughnessy, November 29, 1912, Letter Book 6, M. 

* Dennis to E. Pennington, President, Soo Line, November 2, 1914, Personal 
Letter Book 5, M. ' ' . 
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Pacific, Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, Chicago, Milwaukee an^ 
St. Paul, and the Spokane International Railwo) Ltllllpaifcuft.' 

Better grain selection was encouraged by the Canadian Pacific 
through prizes offered to boys and girls in schools in a wheat selec¬ 
tion contest.® The Forestry Branch of the Department of Natural 
Resources-offered $2,400 in cash prizes to farmers raising the best 
wind-breaks in certain districts.® A steer feeding contest for farmers’ 
sons was annually carried on. In the autumn each boy was furnished 
by the company with eight head of prime feeder steers, to be fed 
according to his own methods. In the spring, when the steers were 
sold, the boys received the advance in price. Prizes offered in the 
various competitions held under the company’s auspices aggregated 
several thousand dollars yearly.^ At various central points the com¬ 
pany still maimained high-grade bulls for service.. 

When crop ailures came, as they sometimes did in young com¬ 
munities, as well as in older ones, the farmers were, likely to be short 
of seed for the next year’s planting, and they were apt to be short 
of cash as well. The year 1914 was such a year in portions of the 
West. The Dominion Government recognized its obligation to sup¬ 
ply seed grain to settlers on homestead land, but it, of course, did 
not construe this obligation to extend to those who had purchased 
land frdih the Canadian Pacific. The Department of Natural Re¬ 
sources, therefore, appropriated $50,000 for the purchase of seed, 
which was distributed among the farmers by the Agricultural 
Branch of the department.® ' 

In the irrigation-block where both odd- and even-numbered sec¬ 
tions had been granted to the railway, the company felt itself more 
than ordinarily responsible for the development of the institutipnS"’^ 
and agencies of community life. Besides donating land for churches 
and schools, the railway was asked tp make a contribution toward 
the water supply of one town or the establishment of a creamery 
^All these letters are to be found in Personal Letter Book 5,.M. With the 
exception of the one to L. W. Hill, of the Great Northern, which is dated October 
31, igi4, they bear-the date of November 2, 1914., 

®S. E. Greenway, University of Saskatchewan, to Dennis, March 2, .1914, in’ 
which he thanks the Canadian Pacific for sponsoring th^ contests. File No, 
379, D. N. R. 

^Saskatchewan Handbook, 1913, p. 4. • 

*Jbid. . . 

“Dennis to Shaughnessy, February 3, 1915, Letter Bcipk 14, M, 
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’in another.i Especially great was the obligation to, support schools 
in the block in the formative period when settlement was still scat¬ 
tered. In 1913 a grant of $7°® made to each of fourteen school 
districts. Of this Dennis wrote: “I have Recommended that this 
* should be made in the form of a loan, not that I exp^t we will ever 
get it repaid, but if we make a straight grant it will soon be forgotten 
ail about, whereas if we make it in the shape of a loan it will, be 
continually before them.”^ • 

. Realizing that those residing on irrigable land were in a somewhat 
different relationship to the company than the purchasers of .other 
lands, 'that they were in fact life-tenants of the railway by virtue of 
the annual water rental, Dennis felt keenly the importance of main¬ 
taining a close touch with-those settlers. They must be made aware 
of the compahy’s interest in them, of its partnership, with them, 
as it were. The more intimate the contacts between them and the 
.company, the greater would be the chances that a significant influ¬ 
ence could be brought to bear in the agricultural development of 
the block. To foster closer relations, Dennis instituted meetings dur¬ 
ing the winter months at various points within the block where 
short addresse-S jwere’given by officials of the Department of Natural 
Resources on tj^e''C^re and feeding of stock, the growth of , alfalfa, 
and other important and timely subjects of interest to the settlers.^ 

At the end of the year 1915 Dennis, in a report to Shaujghhessy, 
reviewed the agricultural policy of the railway for the preceding 
years.^ Speaking of the’ mixed farms he said: “These farms were 
originally established for, the purpose of illustrating, by an object 
'lesson, supplemented by printed bulletins, the fact that mix^d farm¬ 
ing would pay better than the prevalent system of one-croj^fi&ming. 
The Reports submitted, together with the balance sheet for each 
farm, indicate that this is being amply proved and there is no 
question that the farms are doing a valuable educational work in 
encouraging a more sane system of agriculture in all three Prov¬ 
inces,” Eleven of the thirteen farms returned a profit, after c'hafgitig 
them with 6 per cent interest on the value of the land and improve- 

1 Dennis to Cameronj May 13, 1912, Letter Book 2. M, 

^ 2 Dennis to N^mith, December 6, 1913, Letter Book 10, M. 

® Dennis to RinherfoBd, December 29, 1914, LettetJSook 14, M. 

^Dennis to Shaughnessy, Januaijf 18, 1916, Letter Book 17, M. 
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ments and providing a proper amount each year for depreciation of 
buildings and implements-. Of the Animal Husljandry Branch of 
the Department of Natural Resources, he expressed the belief that 
no more valuable work, was being carried on in the West than the 
distribution of live stock through that branch. 

To December 31, 1918, the department through the Animal Hus¬ 
bandry Branch'had expended 1468,602 in advances of live stock to 
settlers and in the promotion of a better live stock situation. Up to 
that time .a total of 16,438 head of live stock had been distributed.^ 
By 1921 the expenditures for this, purpose had increased to I514,- 
366, while expenditures on agricultural demonstration and experi¬ 
mental work amounted to 1971,527, a total of approximately 
11,500,000 expended in the cause of improved agriculture.® The 
advances for live stock were, of course, repaid, but the money spent 
for demonstration and experimental work brought no immediate or 
direct return and, except for the buildings and improvements on the 
experimental and mixed farms, was not recoverable by the com¬ 
pany. In'1914 the 5 demonstration farms and the 13 mixed farms 
were carried on the company’s books at a figure of |218,000, repre¬ 
senting the value of the land, buildings, and other improvements.® 

This discussion of Canadian Pacific aid to agriculture has been 
confined to the company’s organized activities in that connection. 
No attempt has been made to include the countless instancds of 
individual assistance which a pioneer railway, built largely through 
unsettled country and concerned primarily with the rapid develop^ 
ment of a profitable traffic, was tailed upon to make to settlers. The 
evidence of this form of assistance is extensive, but, because of the 
scattered nature of it, it has not seemed worth while to attempt to 
bring it together in this place. 

1 Recapitulation of Land Settlement Work to December 31, 1918, File No. no, 
Section 4, M. ' . 

- Wiliiam Pearce Report: Activities, of the C. P. R. in connection with land 
settlement'in western Canada from 1881 to igai, M. 

.^Annual Report of Canadian Pacific Railway Company for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, p. 18. - • - 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF 
COLONIZATION 

I N THE main^e advent of the World War, in 1914 marked thfe 
end of an era in the development of the Canadian West. The 
period of the competitive building of railways in advance of settle¬ 
ment was practically over. Virtually all habitable portions of tlie 
prairie had been made accessible to the railway and to markets. 
At least a beginning of settlement had been made throughout the 
three prairie provinces. Villages and towns, the future centers of 
trade and industrial growth, had be?n laid out, banking facilities 
had been e^itended. throughout the West, and wholesale and-retail 
business had been established. 

‘The significance o| what had happened, and was happening, had - 
not escaped Dennis and Shaughnessy.i Dennis realized that for a 
decade before the outbreak of the war, developments on the prairie 
- p.. jhad been accompanied by a degree of speculation and inflated values 
5 j'ilwhich had resulted in a superstructure built on an insecure founda- 
l tion. As he expressed it, “the growth of urban centers, cities, towns, 
vil^es, construction of railway mileage, banking facilities,-whole- 
sale aiid retail trade Ihd industrial extension are all in Advance of 
, what is ^sjtified by the foundation of agriculture development.”^ 
\^il^mucH^ffbrt arftf^^ast expenditures by the government and 
landowning corporations'had produced a large immigr^ion into 
the West, with a resulting increase in population, Dennis believed 
this increase had not.run pareiel in urban-and niral areas. The' 
business and laboring dasser had in^eased more rapidly than the 

iln a lori^ letter to Shaughnessy, December 1914, Personal Letter Book. 
5, M., Dennis discussed in great detail, the existing state of settlement and devel- ‘, 
opment in the three prairie provinces. 

2/hid. , , 
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agricultural. As a consequence of this situation, Dennis thought, the 
West imported a large share of its foodstuffs, except grain; and with 
the cessation of government, municipal, and railway construction, 
a serious conHition of unemployment in urban centers was in¬ 
evitable. This necessitated a period Df “marking time" until agri¬ 
cultural development could be brought into line with that of the 
towns and cities. Surrounding every urban center were large areas 
of unoccupied land, lyipg unproductive and held at speculative 
, values. Much of the land adjacent to larger, centers had been sub¬ 
divided into town lots and speculatively sold. While this land would 
not be heeded for town extension for years, it V^as used to swell 
fictitious assessments and to assist in borrowing m^ney to provide . 
the towns with improvements and facilities of mdeT-atid larger 
cities. Industrial development in some of the cities was far in advance 
of what conditions warranted^ Instead of confining manufacture, to 
the raw products of the country, especially those m agriculture and 
animal industry, plants for the fabrication of imported raw materials 
had been estaiblished, in many caSes with evil consequences. 

Per capita; the prairie provinces had a greater railway mileage / 
than ai^ similar area_ in the world. Built largely in advance of v 
settlement,, the mere movement of immigrants and their goods, the 
rapid growth of towns and cities, and governmental and municipal 
public works had thus far provided traffic for the railway lines. 
With the inevitable slowing, down which was at hand, traffic losses' 
•were certain to follow until rural development caught up with urban 
growth. 

Undeniably rural settlement and development had not kept pace 
with the alienation of lan^ by the government, and the sale of it by 
private corporati^inSuJ^etween 1896 and 1914 the.Ddiainioi| Govern- 
ment.had given awaymillions of atres, supposedly, to homesteaders 
and settlers; the Canadiah^Pacific had sold millioiis more; various 
land companies had acquired'and dis|>bsed of vast'areas; but west¬ 
ern Canada was still far from settled from the point of view of a 
sane and well-developed agricultural life. Conditions on the prairie 
at the close of the boom period in 1914 were'not unlike those which 
had prevailed in various portions of the American West at earlier 
1 ^es. There, too, settlement had repeatedly jutted out into- the 
, great sea of unoccupied land in perfeds of boom. There, too, the wily 
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speculator had all too frequently preceded the actual settler, securing 
utle to large areas of the best lands by one device or another, pro- 
/moting embryonic towns which he hoped would, assume metropoli- 
' tan proportions, and generally-inflating values of all fprms of prop¬ 
erty. Too often the land grant railways west of the Mississippi found 
that after much of their land was sold and the bulk of the govern¬ 
ment land along their lines had passed into private hand^ their 
territory was but sparsely settled. Large areas of land had been held 
for appreciatmn in va lij^w ithout improvemeirt or cultivation. 
Many homesteaders hat^^oeen bona fide farmers. Large nuiftibers 
of them mortgaged their homesteads to loan companies immediately 
upon acquiring title. Undoubtedly there was much truth in the 
reiriark of the land commissioner of an American road that after 
title to the land had passed from the railway and the government, 
the. railway’s job of settling its territory really began, ; j, 

The impression of Dennis with respect to prairie conditions was 
completely confirmed by a report which William Pearce submitted 
to the Department of Natural Resources in the spring of 1915.^ 
Equipped with experience accumulated in the service of both the 
government and the Canadian Pacific in the West, Pearce was com¬ 
missioned to make a tour of central Alberta, primarily with a view 
to examining conditions obtaining on railway lands held under 
contract for sale, and making recommendations in regard thereto. 
His mission was designed to supply information which would enable. 
the department to deal intelligently with outstanding contracts, 
especially those which were badly in arrears. As he proceeded with 
his investigation of company lands, however, 'Pearce became, more 
and more convinced that the chief problem in improving the condi- 
ti^ons of rural settlement was that presented by lands alienated by" 
homestead right or by half breed or other scrip. He reported that 
50 per cent of such lands were unoccupied. Of the remaining lands, 
only a small portion showed a, substantial amount of cultivation 
and development. The degree pf settlement on homestead lands 
varied greatly from district to district. Some areas were fairly well 
occupied, while others, eqtially attractive, were almost wholly with¬ 
out inhabitants. This latter condition was particularly pronounced 

i Memorandum by William Pearce to P. L. Naismith, May ai, 1915, File No. 
804, D. N. R. 
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around Bawlf, Vegreville, Innisfail, Vermilion, and Lloydminster. 
In the vicinity of Vegreville the situation was especially bad because 
the even-numbered sections had been scripped, while the railway 
sections, originally the property of the Canadian Pacific, were being 
held by a syndicate with a yiew to their appreciation in value. 

Upon inquiry as to what had become of the homesteaders, Pearce 
found that “probably one-third of the men who made entry to the 
land never intended to become permanent agriculturists. They 
‘earned their patent,’ as it was termed, with the least possible delay. 
As soon as they had title, they either sold or mortgaged it for what 
they could get, and a large portion of them left the country. Many 
are reported to have gone to the north to repeat the operation, 
others drift to the large urban centers." The lax administration of 
the homestead act was, in Pearce’s opinion, responsible for this 
situation. Pearce found, too, that the country had suffered from the 
“wave of insanity” with respect to town lots which had swept over 
the prairigi Many men had traded their farrns for town lots in 
■“Saskatoon, Edmonton, and Vancouver, only to wish that they were 
now back on the land. The unoccupied land was largely in the 
hands of mortgagees or was destined soon to be there. In most cases 
the mortgages were held by large mortgage companies. 

The problem confronting the Canadian Pacific was that of cor¬ 
recting the unsatisfactory conditions analyzed by-Dennis and der 
scribed by Pearce. Dennis believed the company, by its land policy, 
its system of demonstration and mixed farms/b:& ready-made and 
, improved farms, and its advances of live stock, was|^ing more than- 
its share to remedy the existing evils. But it muld\nfiu do the job 
alone. Coordination of effort and the closest possibl^edpa ation 
between governmental agencies and private interests wre necessary. 
Fortunately there was a growing realization among municipalities, 
banks; boards of trade, and provincial governments of the urgent 
need for action. In February, 1915, the provincial authorities of 
Alberta called a convention which met at the town of Olds to con¬ 
sider the question of vacant lands within the province.^ As a result 
of the meeting the Alberta RuralxDevelbpment League was organ¬ 
ized. The league planned to form committees in all the urban 

^This is iully-described in a letter oLDennis to Shaughnessy, February 13, 
1915,' Personal Letter Book 5, M. 
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centers and to interest them in the colonization of the unoccupied 
lands adjoining the towns and cities. According to Dennis the plan 
was very similar to that employed by the Soo line in settling *the 
unoccupied areas tributary to its lines in North Dakota. 

Dennis endeavored to enlist the interest and support of men of 
influence and official position, among the|n C. A. Magrath, who 
had been an officer in the West with the Alberta Railway^and Irri¬ 
gation Company and who was*now a.member of the International 
Joint Commission.! He also discussed the question at length with 
Sir Robert Borden, the Prime Minister, who expressed the belief 
that increased settlement of the West was the most important single 
problem confronting th? government, ^ince on its solution depended 
the future of the newer railways in the West.^ Dennis forwarded 
to the Premier a number of memoranda and statistical tables bear¬ 
ing upon the question.^ He urged upon Sir Robert "in the strongest 
possible manner" that a new departmfent of immigration and Coloni¬ 
zation should be created by the Dominion Government to deal with 
the problem of western settlement at the close of the war. 

Various officials’ of the company were becoming increasingly con¬ 
vinced of the evil effects of .unoccupied land in the West. In Sep¬ 
tember, 1916, President Shaughnessy in a speech at Calgary sug¬ 
gested that instead of sending immigrants to distant regions, remote 
.from transportation facilities, the government should commandeer 
the vacant land held by corporations and individuals for speculative 
purposes near existing; line^ of railway.^ Professor W. J. Elliott, who 
had played such a prominent r 61 e in connection '^ith the company’s . 
agricultural work in the West, observed that the railway’s policy of 
hand-picking settlers applied only to.its own lands; that the railway 
niileage affected by this policy represented but a small fraction of 
the total Canadian Pacific lines in the three prairie provinces; and 
that along the bulk of the company’s lines in,the West virtually no 

! Dennis to C. A. Ma^ath, June z, 1915, File No. 3;js.-*Jmniigration and Col¬ 
onization, M., in which he relates in detail his conference'with-Sir Robert 
Borden, the Prime Minister, in regard to the problem of western settlement. - 

2 Ibid. 

3 Dennis to Sir Robert Borden,-June 7, 1915, ibid. - ^ 

^Referred to'ifi Report of Samuel Allman on Foreign Colonies in ^Western'■ 
Canada, 1916, M. This report consis|s of a series of letters and lists of names by 
Altman, together with a special report on prepaid business. 
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effort was being made to encourage and direct the settlement o£ 
land adjacent to the railway.^ He suggested the creation of a “Free 
Bureau of Agricultural Information” to provide data respecting the 
district surrounding every town served by the Canadian Pacific on 
the prairie. This would provide the machinery for placing a desir¬ 
able settler on every parcel of vacant land within lo miles of the 
company’s lines. 

In the same year Samuel Altman, formerly a represelttative of the 
Canadian Padfic in Europe, was engaged by the Department of 
Natural Resources to make a survey of the possibilities of an exten¬ 
sion of settlement in foreign colonies in the prairie provinces. Alt¬ 
man estimated the land held by speculators as about twice that 
actually occupied. He recommended the listing of the vacant lands 
in the ofi&ces of the department. After interviewing and listing the 
names and addresses of som^ 1,540 farmers of Continental European 
origin, he suggested that tl:^ department Should get in touch with 
them, ol|tain the ofjriends and relatives in Europe or the 

United Stafi^s who would lik^o come to Canada, and endeavor to 
move them ’ft) the West. He believed thatmany of the farmers listed 
by him would gladly proyi^ prepaid tickets for friends and 
relatives.2 ^ 

Realizing the import^t r61e which .prepaid business played in 
immigration from Eurcme, Altman urged that the company give 
increased attention to if, that it be thoroughly organized, and that 
agents be appointed in all foreign settlements in the West to secure 
this form of assistance to prospective settlers. AH in all, the report 
submitted byjkltman wAs another indication of the imminent change 
by the Canadian Pacific to a broader and more comprehensive settle¬ 
ment policy, in which aENef^t wmjJd-he'^ade to encourage and 
promote the occupation of privatel^owned'^Jands. 

In 1916 this growing interest of company officials in the problem 
of settling the privately owned lands in the West resulted in the 
organization of the Department of Colonization and Deyelopment, 
with headquarters at Montreal, and with Dennis as the (^Mef Com- 

ifiiliott to Dennis, December 86, igi6. File No. 110, Section 2, M, ■ 

^Report of Samuel Altman on Foreign Colonies in Western Canada, 1916. This 
is a MS. account in the archives of the Department of Colonization in Mont¬ 
real. '. ' _ 
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‘ missioner. Although the new department was intended to supple¬ 
ment the work of the Department of Natural Resources at Calgary 
in the cause of land settlement, the line of demarcation between 
the two agencies was not yet sharply defined. They were under the 
supervision of an advisory committee of company officials and 
worked in close cooperation, but whether the Montreal organiza¬ 
tion would do more thaij to secure purchasers for Canadian Pacific 
lands administered by the Calgary office was- as yet undetermined. 
The Department of Colonization and Development, however, took 
over immediately the agency force in th6 United States and thus 
became the chief medium of the Canadian Pacific for the recruiting 
of settlers for western Caniada. 

The new department quickly showed that it was to be no mere 
paper organization, Knowing that the Railway Lands Branch of 
the Department of the Interior had complete lists of all abseritee 
owners of unimproved land in the thre6 western provinces, company 
officials planned to obtain, duplicate copies of these lists, from 
which they would prepare a mailing roster of owners who were bona 
fide farmers living in the United States.^ With these men the Ca-- 
nadian Pacific would communicate and offer them its services in 
locating on their lands in the West.,Although‘,the Ottawa authorities 
at first demurred to the railway’s request for this info)-mafion, they 

^ 'lly complied when Dennis assured them the Cafiadian Pacific 
d not show preference to lands tributary to it^wn line in the 
West. In this way the Department of Colonization and Develop¬ 
ment secured the names and addresses of soii^e 50,000 absentee 
owners of land in the Canadian West. From thdse the department 
prepared .a list of 7,000 names of the mor^Tiliely prospects residing 
in the Uiiited States. In the early mopthis of 1917 it sent letters to 
these owners, telling them the Canadian Pacific had recently created 
a new department with the primary object. of assisting them in 
locating on their Canadian farms. The letters further advised them 
that if they would answer certain questions, the department; would 
not only do everything possible to assist them, but would have a 
representative call on them at their convenience. 

1 Dennis to F. .C. C. Lynch, Superintendent, Railway Lands' Branch, Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior, December- 9 and si, 1916, Letter Book, December 1, 
191(3—February sy, 1917, M, ^ 
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It. would Jbe interesting to know the results which would have 
attenfied this first conaete and definite attempt on the part^of the 
Canadian Pacific to promote the settlement o^|s|ivately Q^ned lands 
in the West could it have been made conditions. As 

it was, the confusion of the war period, and particularly the en¬ 
trance of the United Statra into, the war in April, 1917, so com¬ 
pletely disrupted the jilan ™t it was productive of no appreciable 
result. Nevertheless, the idea is significant as showing that the 
Canadian Pacific was no longer concerned merely with general immi¬ 
gration to western Canada, combined with the sale and settlement 
of itj own lands, It was now clear that the company appreciated 
thoroughly the importance of settling the vast area held by absentee 
owners, some of whom were mere speculators, while others wer^ 
actual farmers who for various reasons had been unable to occupy 
their holdings. 

Meanwhile, Dennis had-not permitted the Doiriinion Government 
to lose interest in the problem of settling the privately owned lands 
in the West. He had been active in impressing upon Sir Robert 
Borden the importance of creating a Dominion Department of 
Immigration and Colonization, and, following the tqrihation of the 
department, lie-maintained a friendly contact with James Calder, 
the first minister to preside over it. In February, 1918, Dennis for¬ 
warded to Calder copies of existing regulations covering the sale 
andji^olonization of Canadian Pacific lands, a pamphlet relative to 
returned veterans colonies planned by the railway company, and a 
publication dealing with abandoned farms available-for coloniza¬ 
tion in the eastern provinces of Canada.^ At the same time he ar¬ 
ranged for William Pearce to go to Ottawa, with a full set of charts 
which he had ,prepared illustrating existing conditiohs with respect 
to land settlement in the West. Pearce was to remain in Ottawa for 
a time, in order that he might be available to the minister for inter¬ 
pretation of the charts. With the concurrence of Shaughnessy, 
Denms also forwarded to Calder a pro.posal for a “Holding Com¬ 
pany” in whose hands the lands available for settlement in the 
western^provinces could be placed, together with an outline of the 
terras upon which the lands should be sold for colonization. 

^Dennis to James Calder, Minister of Immigration and Colonization, Febru¬ 
ary 6, 1918, File No. rro. Section 8, M. 
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Although Calder was unable to secure the enactment of legisla¬ 
tion embodying the essential features of this^propbsal of Dennis, 
the minister did arrange an Interprovincial Conference at Ottawa 
in November, 1918, at which provincial cabinet ministers and 
members of the Dominion Government were in attendance.^ At this 
conference Calder presented a plan for cooperative land settlement, 
the purpose of which was the development of a national sentiment 
in favor of increased production; the encouragement of a movement 
from urban to furai, districts; the securing of a large movement of 
settlers to vacant lands; aind the creation of conditions under which 
small holders might become owners. 

Calder’s plan included provision for the holding company sug¬ 
gested by Dennis earlier in the year, but it differed from the proposal 
of Dennis in certain important'respects. It contemplated the com¬ 
pulsory fixing of a price upon all unoccupied and unimproved land, 
as well as a tax thereon, regardless of the willingness of the owner 
to sell. Xhat this latter idea was in the air at the tinie is shown by 
the enactment of so-called wild land taxes by Alberta and Saskatche¬ 
wan. To the Calder proposal the Canadian Pacific could not be 
indifferent. Its application -would not only require the company 
to place a price on its land, but it would materially increase the 
tax burden oi the railway after 1924 when the tax exemption expired 
on the remaining portion of the land grant. The Ottawa conference 
of Calder is important, however^ not by virtue of any definite and 
concrete steps to which it fed, but because it indicated a widespread 
realization o£ the fact that unoccupied privately owned land con¬ 
stituted something of a national problem. 

With the .termination' of the war the Canadian Pacific was con¬ 
fronted with the necessity of deciding upon the colonization policy 
it should adopt under peace time conditions. What proportion of 
its energies and its means should it employ in the promotion of gen¬ 
eral immigration, to Canada, what to the sale and settlement of its 
remaining lands, and what to the colonization of vacant lands in. 
the West owned by jprivate parties? Before the war it had confined 
itself to the first two of these activities. It haiii contributed in an 
important degree to the tide of immi^ation which had poured into 

' ^Montreal Gazette, November 21, 1918. Also,Memorandum-by-E.^ G.>5yhite_ 

for President Shaughnessy, December 10, 1918, File No. 110, Section 2* M. - 
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Canada; it had sold millions of acres of land and had actually 
colonized a large area. But years of tireless effort by the company 
had not brought the degree of settlement which it had hoped for in 
the territory tributary to its lines. As a consequence, company 
officials had throughout the war years given much thought to the 
question of increased settlement. With this situation in mind, too, 
they had created the Department of Colonization and Development 
in 1916. - \ 

The return of peace in 1919, however, found division of counsel 
among those of the company whpse duty it was to determine thp^ 
scope of the colonization campaign to be waged by the railway.» 
Especially was there difference of opinion as to the use to which the 
United States organization should be put. Should it be confined to 
the recruiting of settlers for Canadian Pacific lands or should it also 
devote its energies to the settlement of all vacant lands tributary to 
the main and branch lines of the railway? Against the latter course 
several objections were urged. The company shouldjmt dissipate its 
energies between the sale of its own lands and the settlement of 
those privately owned. Since a large proportion of the unsolcTlands 
of the railway would soon become ta^xable, effort should be con¬ 
centrated solely oh the sale of those lands.^ A colonization staff 
devoted to the settlement of vacant lands would be tantamount to 
the duplication, of the sales branch of the Department of Natural 
Resources. The. United States commission agents -would not have 
the sam4'incentive to sell Canadian Pacific lands if they also, had the 
opportunity to sell other and possibly more desirable land. Finally,, 
it was contended^ ‘ the enforcement, of settlement conditions on 
privately owned lands would be impossible. 

Dennis, with his customary support of a vigorous policy, dis¬ 
sented emphatically from the views expressed ^3hovel Answering thh 
specific objections to the colonization of privately owned lands, he 
felt the large area.of this land tributary to the company’s lines 
rendered its settlenient as vital to the interests of the railway, as the 
sale of.Canadian Pacific land remote from the company’s lines. As 

1 Memorandum by Dennis for Shaughnessy, July 7, 1919, File No. no. Section 
3, M. In this Dennis sets forth in detail the various objections advanced by P. L. 
_Naismith_and„Sir_Augustus Nanton to the use of the company’s agency force 
for the colonization of other than railway lands. 
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for the taxation of the railway’s lands, Dennis observed that, because 
of inferior quality, a large area of the remaining lands would still be 
unsold in 1924 when they .became liable to taxation, even if the 
company concentrated its attention on the sale of its own land. 
Duplication of organization was not to be feared since the coloniza¬ 
tion staff in western Canada would deal only with clients from the 
United States, whom the sales staff of the Department of Natural 
Resources was unable to interest in railway land. To obviate the 
possibility of loss of interest by the commission agents in the United 
States in the sale of railway land, Dennis would pay a smaller com¬ 
mission on the sale of privately owned land. Under these conditions 
they would have every incentive to endeavor to sell company land. 
Only when unsuccessful in that regard would they sell other lands 
at a lower commission. ‘i . 

Dennis, however, did not confine himself to’ a refutation of the 
views of others. In his opinion there was one compelling argument 
in favor of the use of the agency organization in the United States 
to secure settlers for privately owned lands along the railway. During 
the twD previous years that organization had not been , particularly 
successful in securing buyers for railway lands. Between January 1, 
1917 and May 31, 1919 they had'brought ^bout 5,000 clients to 
western Canada, of whom only about i,2ob-had purchased Canadian 
Pacific land. Some had fallen into the hands of local realtors who 
had sold them other lands, but many had returned empty handed. 
Dennis doubted whether the interest and morale of the commission 
agents could be maintained in the face of the declining proportion 
of sales they were making. An agent who spent money and time in 
interesting a client, only to lose him in the end, could not be 
expected to retain his enthusiasm for the sale of railway land. The 
danger was that, in the face of continued discouragement, agents 
would ask to be released from their contracts, with the resulting 
disintegration of the agency organization. 

Acting as arbiter of the conflicting views, Shaughnessy decided 
that for the season of 1919 at least the organization in the United 
States must confine itself to th’B sale and settlement of Canadian 
Pacific lands.i A special effort was to be made to sell the Lloyd- 

1 Dennis to M. E. Thornton, Superintendent of U. S. Agencies, July 17, 1919, 
ibid. 
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minster and Battleford blocks.^ Special advertising matter was car¬ 
ried in the,agricultural press of the United States; leaflet literature 
devoted solely to those districts was prepared; brief stories descrip¬ 
tive of the blocks were issued from the Chicago and New York offices; 
short films were distributed among district representatives; and a 
comiiiission agents’ excursion to the blocks was conducted as part 
of the campaign for the disposition of those areas.^ In this way the 
Canadian Pacific launched its last great drive to sell its land to 
American farmers. 

“Not fpr long, however, was the Department of Colonization and 
Development to devote its energies chiefly to the sale and settlement 
of the company’s land. With the depression which settled upon 
American agriculture after 1921, the western states ceased to play 
the important part they had once enjoyed in swelling the tide of 
immigration to the prairies. In the face of this changed situation, 
the American organization of the-department diminished in impor¬ 
tance, and the chief scene of the company’s activities, as well as the 
main source of immigrants, became the British Isles and Continental 
Europe. Gradually, the department became primarily concerned 
with the settlement oi-prtvately owned lands. 

During this post-war period the railway had, of course, to adapt 
its colonization activities to the immigration policy of the Dominion 
Government. At the close ojf the war it was apparent to the gov¬ 
ernment that new conditions called for new policies with respect 
to immigration. The country’s first obligation was to re-absorb into 
its economic life the thousands of returning soldiers. The remaining 
government lands were largely remote from railways, and the public, 
now fully aware of the folly pf excessive railway building during the 
pre-war years, was in no mood to sanction further construction 
designed to open distant areas of the West to settlement. Free land, 
therefore, largely ceased to absorbfimmigrants. As a result, the 
Dominion Department of ImmigraWn and Colonization for several 
years confined its efforts tq those able to'purchase land, to agricul¬ 
tural workers and to domestics.' This policy, combined with high 
costs of transportation and depreciated currencies abroad, brought 
about a sharp decline in the movement of people into Canada as 

i/6jd. ' 

^Memorandum o£ W. J. Gerow for Dennis, September 4, 1919, ibid. 
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compared with the years before 1914. The total immigration for 
1923 was only 72,887 souls. 

By that ydar, however) returning prosperity and the absorption of 
surplus lal^r had produced a change in sentiment with respect to 
immigration. While there was no popular demand for letting down 
the bars to Europeans indiscriminately, there was widespread opin¬ 
ion in favor of the admission into Canada of those who could be 
readily assimilated to the Canadian population.-The-exdusion of 
such people, it was thought, resulted in an economic and social 
loss to the Dominion. Especially strong was the feeling that thou¬ 
sands of British families would make desirable settlers if only the 
means could be found of meeting the costs, of transportation to 
Canada. ; 

The new immigration policy adopted by-the government was 
selective in character. Gone were the days when just any person of 
sound body and mind, with money sufficient for his passage, was 
admitted in the confident belief that he would make a place for 
himself in the rural economy of the country. Either the immigrant; 
must convince the .Wthorities that‘' a position awaited him in 
Canada, or he must tat-'e sufficient funds to prevent him from be¬ 
coming a public charge while seeking employment. The corollary 
of this was that the gates would open and close with the swing of 
the economic "pendulum. In periods of prosperity increasing num¬ 
bers would be admitted; with the onset of depression, numbers 
would be restricted. 

British immigrants received distinct preference and encourage: 
ment. Under the Empire Settlement Agreement assisted passage was 
provided in 1923 for married farmers and their families, for single 
agricultural laborers, for domestics,* and for juveniles between the 
ages of 14 and 17. Adults received a loan to cover the cost of trans¬ 
portation, while the juveniles enjoyed free passage.^ In 1926 a new 
passage agreement substituted for the loan a low ocean rate, first of 
£3, later of £2, a figure so nominal as to be within the reach of 
virtually every potential immigrant. This arrangement was made 
possible by the contributions and rebates of the British and Do¬ 
minion Governments and the steam^ip companies. 

Not only did Dominion policy ^ve preferential trea,tment to 

1 The Canada Year Book (1926), pp. 188-83. - 
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British subjects emigrating to Canada, but it included, as a further 
encouragement, various plans for land settlement. Under the 3,000 
Family Scheme, 'British families brought to Canada at the special 
steamship rates were located on lands designed originally for soldier 
settlement. The British Government provided each family with 
11,500 for stock and equipment-which, with the price of the farm, 
was to be repaid in yearly installrhents extending over a 25-year 
' period. The Dominion Government supplied, free of charge, addi- 
\tional assistance in the form of-selectioij, settlement, and super- 
vision.i Under -this agreement 500 'Bfttish families 'came to Canada 
the first year and more than 1,000 the second. Another plan fpr 
fostering British settlement was the British-Dominion-Proyincial 
Land Settlement Scheme. Under this, the Provincial, Government 
provided the farm, the British Government made available $1,500 for 
stock and equipment, and the Dominion Government recruited the 
settler and supervised his settlement on the land.^ 

particular attention was given to the training and placement of 
boys, for whom “training farms” were maintained in Canada.- The 
Dominion and Provincial Governments each contributed $10 per 
boy jtoward the operation of these farms, v^ile the British Govern- 
menp provided $20 per boy. Still another scheme was designed to 
estatflish on their owii farms British boys with the necessary Ca¬ 
nadian farming experience and with savings of $500. The British 
Government lent $1,250, the Dominion Government, $1,000, and 
the i^rovincial Government, $250, which with the boy’s nest egg 
mad^ $3,000 available for settling him on a farm.® 

British settlers coming forward under these schemes were located 
on privately owned land rather than on homesteads. To facilitate 
the.successful establishment of them in their new homes, the gov- 
^Ihid. 

^Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, Minutes of Pro¬ 
ceeding and Evidence and Report (Ottawa, igaS), p. vii; hereafter referred to.as 
Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization. This is the record 
of an exhaustive, hearing before the Dominion House of Commons on the subject 
of immigration and colonization, conducted in 1928. Twenty-nine witnesses, in¬ 
cluding high-officials, of the Canadian Pacific, appeared before the committee. 
■The first six pages of the report contain a statement of the conditions under 
which people' of the various countries were admitted to Canada, in accordance 
•with the immigration laws. 
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eminent converted tHe machinery of the Soldier Settlement Board 
into the Land Settlement Branch of the Department of Immigration 
and ColoAi^ation.i This branch directed new settlers to desirable 
lands and safeguarded “them from exploitation in the purchase 
price of their farms." The Land Settlement; Branch enjoyed the 
assistance in various districts of advisory settlement boards composed 
of mortgage and loan men, as well as farmers, Who gave advice-with 
respect to the quality and the fairness if' the price of privately 
owned lands listed with the branch. Especial encouragement was 
given to the settlement of families and groups of friends and' 
kinsfolk. * 

This aid to immigrants from Great Britain reflected the desire of 
Canadian public opinion that the country should remain primarily 
British in the make-up of its population. It was recognized, however, 
that the industrious and thrifty people from northern Europe were 
excellent material for the building of a nation. Government immi¬ 
gration policy classified Norway, Sweden, Denmark, .Finland, Ger- 
. many, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, and France as “preferred 
countries.” All citizens or subjects of these countries were admitted 
if mentally and physically fit, and capable of supporting themselves 
until employment was obtained.^ The average minimum ocean rate 
from these countries Was |i2o and there were neither special rates 
nor assisted passages from them to Canada. 

It was the people from eastern and southern Europe whose admis¬ 
sion into the Dominion provoked the chief discussion on the part 
of the Canadian public. On the one hand was the fear that these 
people, settled in large colonies in the West, wouli become but 
slightly assimilated to Canadian ways and habits of thought. On the 
other hand was the view, voiced a generation earlier by Sir Clifford 
Sifton, that what Canada needed was the “man with the sheep-skin 
coat and the.big, broad wife.’-’ Regardless of the merits of the con¬ 
troversy, Austria, Hungary, Poland, Roumania, Lithuania, Esthonia, 
Latvia, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia were classed as 
“non-preferred countries.’’ From them the government admitted 
only agricultural and domestic workers, and those of a prescribed 
relationship to persons already legally admitted from those coun- 

1 The Canada Year Booh (1926), p. 183, 

^Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, p. vi. 
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tries. Exceptions, however, might be made in special cases where 
, the Minister of Immigration was convinced of a definite need in 
Canada for the labor or service of these people. The average min¬ 
imum ocean rate from these countries was $135, with no special 
rates or inducements of any sort. ^ 

All citizens of the United States were privileged to emigrate, to 
Canada, if in good physical and mental health and possessed of. 
sufiicient funds to prevent them from becoming public charges, No 
passports were required of American immigrants. 

Beginning in 1923 the government, the railways, and other private 
agencies actively solicited immigration from Great Britain, and the 
preferred countries.'Organizations were maintained in those coun¬ 
tries and Canadian propaganda was carried on, in so far as the laws 
of those states permitted. Prior to 1925 no particular effort was 
made to solicit immigrants from the non-preferred countries. If 
agricultural workers and domestics came of their own voliti^ or 
with the aid of relatives or friends in Canada, they were recei^d. By 
1925, however, the evident fact that only a limited immigration 
from the British Isles and the preferred countries could be expected 
brought a change in attitude and policy with respect to emigrants 
from eastern and southern Europe. 

Oh September 1, 1925, the Dominion Government, through the 
Minister of Immigration and Colonization, entered into the so-called 
“Railways Agreement’’ with the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian 
National Railways. Designed to-avoid all duplication of effort as 
between the government and the railways in the conduct of, immi¬ 
gration work in the non-preferred countries, the railways agreement 
Vas a-recognition by Ottawa authorities of the fact that the railway 
companies had a “special interest in the settlement of available ’ 
unoccupied lands’’ and by reason of their “transportation facilities 
by land and sea” were specially “qualified to procure, select and 
settle immigrants” on the land. The goveriftnent authorized the 
railways for a period of two years to invite citizens or residents of 
the noh-preferred countries to emigrate to Canada and to settle 
there as “agriculturists, agricultural workers and domestic servants.”^ 
The railways, on their part, agreed to invite only persons of the 
specified classes, and to transport to the countries of origin all those 
1 Ibid., p. 733, for the agreement. 
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who, refusing to engage in agriculture or domestic service,^j®ame 

public charges within one year from their admission to CanS^F* 

The agreement was subsequently renewed for a period of three 
years from October 1, 1927, but in a somewhat, revised form.^ Cash 
nominations and prepaid applications for the admission of single 
, men and men unaccompanied by their families must come from 
persons actually engaged in farming in Canada, who desired to bring 
relatives or friends to join them in employment on the land. As 
. an additional safeguard, nominations and applications must be made 
on forms provided by the Department of Immigration.. The railways 
were so to restrict the issuing pf occupational certificates as to pre¬ 
vent agricultural families and workers from arriving at seasons when 
they could npt be successfully placed on the-land. 

Such, in brief, was the immigration policy of Canada in the post¬ 
war years. Into this framework the Canadian Pacific was forced to 
fit its own plans. As the policy was a selective one, emphasizing 
placement of the immigrantln employment on the land, the railway 
must maintain an el^orate machinery not only for recruitment but 
also, for establishing the newcomers in gainful pursuits. It could ill 
afford to risk governmental disapproval by bringing forward per¬ 
sons who became public charges. Merely to transplant the immi¬ 
grant to Canadian shores was not enough. As these people were 
largely without either the means or the experience which would 
make them desirable settlers on the conapany’s lands, it sought to 
secure agricultural employmerit for them or to facilitate the location 
of them in groups on privkt.ely owned lands. 

The necessary machinery the company provided through its De- 
partnaent of Colonization and Development. Attached to the Mont- 
1, real office was a superintendent of colonization, whose desk served 
as a clearing • house for settlement opportunities, nominations of 
colonists, and applications for farni laborers.^ He also had charge of 
the port staff, composed of capable linguists who met incoming ships, 
assisted colonists in going through the customs, boarding the proper 

1 Ibid., pp. yga-js; for the modifications in the agreement. 

2 The abundant records of the Department of Colonization and Development 
in Montreal reveal very clearly the organization and operation of the depart¬ 
ment. For an excellent statement in brief compass see the testimony of E. W. 
Beatty, J. S. Dennis, and J. N. K. Macalister before the Select- Standing Com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture and Colonization, passim. 
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' trains, and other details connected with the last lap oP'their journey 
to the new home. 

At Montreal the ^epartment maintained a Publicity Branch,' re¬ 
sponsible for the preparation and issuance of all literature and the 
placing of advertising in Canada, the United- States, and Great 
Britain. The branch issued Agricultural and Industrial Progress in 
Canada, a monthly publication devoted to the dissemination of the 
latest information regarding agricultural and business opportunities 
and developments in the Dominion.^ Individual industries were 
dealt with in a comprehensive way in articles of about yoo words, 
which the press was free to copy with or without||3-edit. A weekly 
supplement of the bulletin was issued in a. convenient form for use 
by newspapers as “fillers.” A daily news sheet of ten items was com¬ 
piled and sent to certain newspapers and periodicals, as well as to 
press correspondents in Canada,^ London, New York, and Chicago. 

The department maintained a large library of motion picture 
films, illustrative of Canadian conditions and opportunities, with 
branch libraries in London and Winnipeg. The films, covering 35 
topics, were available for schools, theaters, clubs, societies and boards 
of trade, and were extensively used, of course, by the department 
staff in lecturing campaigns. A Bureau of Information at Montreal, 
with branches in London and Chicago, had for its slogan “ask the 
Canadian Pacific about Canada.” This elicited thousands of in¬ 
quiries which were answered through the up-to-date data and statis¬ 
tics kept on file. An Exhib?^ Branch maintained 17 permanent 
a^icultural exhibits in Canada, 13 in the United States, and 3 in 
Europe, together with large numbers of portable display cases used 
by the staff in the British Isles. 

Supplementing these various means of acquainting the world 
with Canadian opportunities was the Development Branch, with a 
staff of expert geologists, mining engineers, and other specialists 
devoting their time and talent to the gathering of data and the 
preparation of reports on mining and manufacturing developments 
and possibilities. This information was furnished free of cost to 
those unable to secure professional advice through other channels. 
Up to 1928 reports had been prepared and published on 59 different 
subjects, the reports being revised up to date each year. 

^Ibid., p. aji, testimony of Macalister. 
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In Canada, the Department of Colonization and Development 
maintained sub-headquarters at Winnipeg, with'district offices at 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Calgary, and 
Vancouver; Each of these offices was in charge of an assistant superin¬ 
tendent of colonization, a man of long experience in the land settle- j 
ment work of the Canadian Pacific. Attached to each of the district 
offices was a staff of travelling colonization agents. Through their 
own efforts, combined with those of affiliated organizations and of 
Canadian Pacific station agents, they sought out and developed the 
settlement opportunities in Canada. 

The affiliated organizations were among the most distinctive, as 
well as the most important, parts of the company’s colonization 
machinery. Before the war, Dennis and his associates in the Depart¬ 
ment of Natural Resources had realized that existing settlements, 
particularly of foreign nationalities, constituted one of the most 
effective media through which the railway could extend settlement 
in the West. As a result of this conviction, the department had 
organized the various foreign settlements Jnto “Extension of Set¬ 
tlement Clubs,” whose function it was to encourage and aid their 
friends and relatives in corning to the Canadian West. In the post¬ 
war period these clubs appeared in the old role but under new 
names. 

There were certain organizations or societies of a general char¬ 
acter whose activities were either inter-provincial or coextensive 
with a particular province. There were some 25 of these, conspicu¬ 
ous among them being the Scottish Immigrant Aid Society, the 
Lutheran Immigration Board, the Canadian Mehnonite Board of 
Colonization, the German Catholic Board, the Danish Immigrant 
Aid Society, and the Atlantis Hungarian Board. Of the total, ig 
were situated in the 3 prairie provinces. More nearly resembling the 
“Extension of Settlement Clubs” were the local colonization boards 
which in 1928 numbered some 170, a large majority of them located, 
on the prairie. These local boards were formed by public-spirited 
citizens of the locality, largely upon the initiative and Vith the 
encouragement of the Department of Colonization. They were com,- 
posed of farmers, merchants, and bankers who realized the need of 
increased settlement upon the unoccupied or partially developed 
lands of their community. In some cases they wer^ able to finance 
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themselves; in others, they received financial assistance from the 
Department of Colonization and Development. In the words of a 
high official of the department, “they make a survey of the settle¬ 
ment opportunities in their district, farms which are available for 
sale or for rent, or on assisted settlement terms. They- carry on a 
campaign amongst the residents of the district and get them to get 
in touch with their friends or relatives in the United States, in the 
British Isles, or on the Continent, who may be induced to come 
forward and settle in their community or district.” The boards 
obtained from the farmers the applications for farm and domestic 
help, as well as the nominations of friends and relatives in Europe 
who were desirous of emigrating to Canada. The da:ta thus gath¬ 
ered was sent to the district office of the department, whence it 
passed through.the Montreal headquarters to the European or¬ 
ganization. 

Closely associated in the work were the station agents of the rail¬ 
way in the West and the Steamship Department of the Canadian 
Pacific. In 1928 there were in the province of-Saskatchewan alone 
some 215 station agents actively cooperating by accepting and 
forwarding to the Department of Colonization applications for farm 
labor and nominations of prospective immigrants. The role of the 
steamship department was an especially important one. On all 
nominations which resulted in the movement of the designated , 
person from Europe to Canada by .way of the company’s s^hips, the 
steamship department paid a commission to the, society'or local^ 
colonization board through which the nomination came. Funds 
derived in this manner defrayed in part the expenses incurred by ' 
the various organizations in the cause of increased settlement in 
their communities. The commissions ranged from $2.50 on Settlers 
from the British Isles to $5.00 for continental immigrants. This dis¬ 
crepancy, however, was in no way indicative of the relative value 
placed upon the two types. In view of the substantial contribution 
made by the Cana'dian Pacific to effect the £2 rate on British immi¬ 
grants, the $2.50 commission was proporEipnately larger than the 
$5.00 for continentals who paid from $i25 to $140 for their passage. . 
In either case, however, the steamship division served as an impor¬ 
tant adjunct to the Department, of Colonization and Development.' 

I The - machinery thus far described served effectively to recruit 
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immigrants, to place them in agricultural employment in Canada, 
and to find settlement opportunities for them on vacant and unim¬ 
proved land in the communities where their friends or relatives, 
resided. There was still needed, however, an organization which 
could aid in the location of families, singly or in groups, on im¬ 
proved lands in the West requiring more careful and intensive 
cultivation than they had received in the past. Upon the return of 
Dennis from military service in Russia in 1919, a meeting was held 
in Calgary ^ those interested in' the larger question of land settle¬ 
ment in western Canada generally.^ When asked to express his views 
on this occasion, Dennis stressed the need for an organization 
which would systematically undertake the settlement of the unde¬ 
veloped areas tributary to existing lines of railway. This need was 
the more imperative, he, asserted, because of the excessive railway 
mileage on the prairie in proportion to population. As a result of 
a memorandum prepared by Dennis, a committee was formed for 
the purpose of creating a Western Canada Colonization Association. 
Provided with a charter, this committee appealed to people through¬ 
out Canada for support of the undertaking. Dennis insisted it should 
be a citizens’ movement, in which Canadians, without respect to 
section, should interest themselves. Participation by the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments and by the railways was to be definitely 
excluded. 

The association was launched on this basis and promptly began 
to solicit funds from individuals and organizati^s, the goal being 
a million-dollar war chest. Successful in its efforts to secure sub¬ 
scriptions in the West, it turned to eastern Canada, where indi¬ 
viduals and banks swelled the total to |i,200,000. Within a year or 
so, many of the subscribers became displeased with the manner in 
which the organization was being administered. There was strong 
objection to the extravagant claiihs made with respect to the finan¬ 
cial prospects. Equally pronounced was the disapproval of the 
participation of the provincial governments in the administration 
of the concern, which was denounced.as a breach of agreement jus- 

^ Address by Col J. S. Dennis, Delivered at Opening! of New Offices of Canada 
Colonization Association, at Winnipeg, 1927 (Winnipeg, 1927), p. 4- In this,, 
address, Dennis reviewed the early history of the Canada Colonization Associa- 
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tifying withdrawal of private subscribers from further support of 
the organization. 

With the release of the subscribers,-the, Canadian Pacific, the Ca- 
nadian National Railways, and the Dominion Government took 
it over, with Sir Augustus Nanton as President. During the year in 
which this agreement was in effect the government bore 50 per cent 
of the expense while the railway companies assumed equally the 
responsibility for, the remainder. This arrangement, however, was of 
brief duration. After one year the Dominion Government withdrew 
to f^rm its own Land Settlement Pranch. The two railways then car¬ 
ried on for another year, when the Canadian National abandoned 
the project in order to establish a Land Settlement Association. 

This crisis in the affairs of the organization naturally raised the 
question whether the Canadian Pacific should assume single-handed 
the financial responsibility which its continuance would involve. 
Doubt on this score, however, was dispelled when Dennis was able 
to show President Beatty, figures indicating that some 25,000,000 
acres of land tributary to existing lines of railway were available 
for immediate settlement. Beatty decided to continue his support 
iof at least a year. T. O. F. Herzer, American-born, of German- j 
Danish descent, Vith a wide knowledge of western Canada gained / 
from long connection with the Canadian Pacific, was appointed/ 
manager, and the Canada Colonization Association entered upon 
a new and active phase bf its career. / 

Proceeding slowly for a time, the association’s first objective was / 
^o efface the unfavorable impression of it which leading men In 
western Canada had formed as a result of its earlier policies dLd 
practices. Through the elevation of Dennis to the presidency and 
the selection of a board composed entirely of Canadian Pattfic 
representatives of long interest and experience in western Canada, 
it won the confidence of influential elements, east and west. M the 
middle of the ^cade of the twenties, therefore, this agency was 
prepared to play in important r 61 e in the settlement of the privately 
owned lands in Canadian Pacific territory throughout the Canadian 
West. k ^ ■ 

While theVlanada Colonization Association was thus evolving as 
an adjunct of the Department of Colonization and Development, 
that department itself was pav^g.the way for an important Wove- 
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ment of people from Continental Europe which was to give the 
association ample Opportunity to test its.machinery for land settle¬ 
ment. We have seen that in the early part of the war Dennis was 
greatly interested in the prospect of moving large numbers of 
German Mennonites from Russia to western Canada. After pro¬ 
longed negotiations the plan came to nought in the confusion and 
uncertainty attending developments in Russia during the year 1917. 
The close of the war iound the Mennonites in Russia in such a 
pathetic state as to enlist the sympathy of their brethren in Canada, 
who promptly sought to devise ways' and’ means of rescuing their 
Russian coVeligionists from their sad plight. 

In March, 1922, the Dominion Minister of Immigration and 
Colonization in Ottawa was waited upon by three prominent repre¬ 
sentatives of the Mennonite church,*^ho asked the government to 
lift the ban upon.Mennonite immigration to Canada and'requested 
assistance in moving the distressed people from Russia. The Prime 
Minister promised to remove the restrictions upon Mennonite immi¬ 
gration, while the Minister of Immigration gave the Mennonite 
representatives letters of introduction to Dennfs, the Chief Com¬ 
missioner of the Department of Colonization and Development of 
the Canadian Pacific.^ 

More than 1 00,000 of the Mennonites in Russia were reported to 
be desirous of emigrating to Canada. The„problem was how to 
finafice the movement of such a group. It was the hope of the 
Mennonite representatives that the immigrants might be located 
on lands whidr the old-colony Mennonites were“^acating in Mani¬ 
toba. These lands, it was alleged, could be purchased, with their 
improvements, at $25.00 per acre. With the sum of $1^0,000 a village 
could be purchased.^ They would then mortgage the land at the 
purchase price, which was about one-half its real value, and sell the 
mo^ages to Mennonite people in Canada and the United States. 

^See two letters from Charles Stewart, Minister of Immigration and Coloniza¬ 
tion, both dated March 30,' 1922, introducing to Dennis,* Gerhard EnS, of 
Rosthern, Saskatchewan, H. H. Ewert, Gretna, Manitoba, and A. A. Friesen, 
Bluffton, Ohio, File No. 218, Section 1, M. See also Memorandum by Col. Dennis 
for President Beatty, March 31, 1922, in which he describes the visit of the three 
Mennonites and,the promise of the Prime Minister to lift the ban on Men¬ 
nonite immigration. ' - o' 

^H. H. Ewert to J. S. Dennis, April 1922, ibid. 
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Having realized the orfginal investment on the first village, they 
would buy another and repeat the process. The problem was to 
obtain the initial $150,000. 

Of greater concern at the moment was the item of transportation 
cost. To me^f this situation the spokesmen of the Mennonites sought 
from the Canadian Pacific a'low through rate from a Baltic or 
Black Sea port to a point in western Canada. After considerable 
negotiation the company granted a through rate of $140 fpr adults 
and $90 for children under ten years of age, to Saskatoon.^ Tate in 
1928 arrangements were completed for moving some 3,000 of the 
Mennonites from Libau to Canada. To facilitate this work, Dennis 
dispatched to England T.' O. F. Herzer, of the Department of 
Colonization and Development, who spoke the language of the 
immigrants. Herzer was to travel back and forth between Southamp¬ 
ton* and Libau until the entire contingent of people had been 
assembled in England, preparatory to embarkation for Canada. 2 ~" 
r. With the conclusion of these arrangements it seemed that all was 
in readiness for the first phase of the important Mennonite immi¬ 
gration to Canada under the auspices of the Canadian Pacific. Diffi¬ 
culties soon krose, however, which delayed the departure of these 
folk for Canada. Refusal of the Soviet authorities to admit to Russia 
Canadian medical and civil examiners, Combined with the unwill¬ 
ingness of the Canadian Pacific to bring the immigrants forward 
merely with a Russian medical examination, necessitated the tern-, 
pbrary abandonment'of the entire plan. After several months of 
negotiation a satisfactory plan was evolved by a Mennonite repre¬ 
sentative in Russia. The people were to be moved to the Latvian 
border for examination by Canadian medical officers. Since those 
who were rejected were denied readmiSsion into Russia, a Men¬ 
nonite organization was to care for them in Germany. By July, 
1^3, the first party of 760 Mennonites embarked at Libau for 
Southampton.® By October some 2,400 of these people had been 

^Dennis to Rev. David Toetvs, Rosthern, Saskatchewan, June 20, 1922, ibid. 

2 Dennis to T. O. F. Herzer, November 13, 1922, ibid. 

* Dennis to Rev.'David Toews, July 4, 1923, File No. 218, Sertion' 2, M. Sub¬ 
sequently the Soviet Government allowed prospective Mennonite .emigrants to 
be examined in their homes. In the years 1924 to 1927 inclusive. Dr. Edward ’ 
Drury of the Canadian Pacific Medical Services at London travelled 25,000 miles 
by rail, apart from other forms of transportation in-Russia, in pursuance of 
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brought to Canada by the Canadian Pacific.^ Not only had the 
company provided a very low rail and steamship rate for them, but 
it had actually brought them on a credit basis,- under which a Men- 
nonite organization dn Canada was to assume responsibility for the 
liquidation of the debt by installments --—- 

The agency in western 'Canada which was to see the Mennonite 
immigrants through the winter and to aid them in finding their 
place in the economic life of the Dominion was the Canadian Men¬ 
nonite Board of Colonization. But while this organization was 
entirely capable of providing temporary care for the newcomers, 
its potentialities for settling them upon thS; land were distinctly 
limited by the slender means of die Mennonite communities in the 
West. Although a thrifty and industrious farming folk, these people 
lacked the large resources, the prestige, and the machinery necessary 
for the successful colonization of the new arrivals in the prairie 
provinces. What was really needed was the union of the Mennonite 
Board of Colonization with some agency of the Canadian Pacific, 
the company which had made possible the coming of the immigrants 
info Canada. The railway was maintaining the Canada Coloniza¬ 
tion Association as a medium for the settlement of privately owned 
land. The Mennonite board was eager to locate its people on such 
lands. In recognition of Canadian Pacific assistance, the board was 
desirous, so far as possible, of placing them on lands in Canadian 
Pacific territory. This situation indicated the importance of a work¬ 
ing arrangement between the Mennonite organization and the 
Canada Colonization Association. 

During the winter and spring of 1924 the Canadian Mennonite 
Board of Colonization, in cooperation with the Colonization Asso¬ 
ciation, busied itself with the settlement on the land of,the Men- 
nonites brought forward during the preceding year. The importance 
of locating them promptly was apparent. Consent of the Dominion 
authorities to a further movement of Mennonit^s would naturally - 
he contingent upon the satisfactory disposition of tljb first comers. 
Yet midsummer found many of them unplaced. The lackspf progress 

this work. The purpose of the new medical arrangement was; of course, to 
lessen possible hardship which might, have resulted had the Mennonite® been' 
permitted to leave without such examination. 

^Dennis to Rev. A. D. Klochin, October 15, 1983, ibid. 
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seemed, to result from an insufficient liaison between the two organi¬ 
zations. To" bring them into closer harmony and more active co¬ 
operation, a Mennonite Land Settlement Board was now formed, 
with three representatives from the Canadian Mennonite Board of 
Cr)lnnizatinn, - three from the €anada-ColoHizatioti - Association, - a nd- 
three from the Mennonite newcomers.^ 

These steps, of course, were taken upon the initiative of Dennis 
in behalf of the Canadian Pacific. The company, through its De¬ 
partment of Colonization and Development, had assumed responsi¬ 
bility for the movement of the Mennonites to Canada and for their 
placement on° the land. In effecting this close cooperation between 
the Mennonite organization and the Canada Colonization Associa¬ 
tion, Dennis sought to secure for the company a degree of control 
and oversight commensurate with the responsibility it had assumed. 
The Canadian Pacific would be the guiding spirit in a partnership 
which existed for the mutual benefit of the railway and the Men¬ 
nonite people. But while keeping his hand on the throttle, Dennis 
was careful to make his control as unobtrusive as possible. To this 
end, one of the three representatives of the Canada Colonization 
Association on the Land Settlement Board was himself a Mennonite. 

Under the new arrangement, substantial progress was made during 
the latter part of 1924 in the settlement of Mennonite families. The 
primary functions of the Land Settlement Bo^d were to find owners 
of improved land who were disposed to sell their holdings, to bring 
such owners together with Mennonite immigrants, to see that con¬ 
tracts for the sale of such lands were fair to all concerned, and to 
provide after-care and supervision for the new settlers. The day was 
gone when the settler was placed on the land and promptly for¬ 
gotten, while he shifted for himself as best he could. The aim and 
purpose of immigration promotion now was to build the settler into 
the economic life of the country. Every precaution must be taken, 
therefore, to guard against failure of the newcomer; care must be 
taken to prevent the immigrant from becoming a public charge, 
With a strong public opinion which was at best merely tolerant of 
Continental immi^ation, Mennonite colonization must be a success. 

Since the Mennonites were meagerly provided with funds, and 
since they were being settled on lands, which sold at a substantial 

^Dennis to Rev. David Toews, July 19, 1924, File No;'^!,8, Section 6, M. 
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price, particular care was necessary in evolving a practical plan by 
which they could-acquire title to land. There wefe’in - western 
Canada many large farms, survival^ of the bonanza days when wheat 
farms of great proportions were a cojjimon sight. With the passing 
of the prosperous conditions wiiich had-prevailed-in-agrioulture- 
during the pre-war and war periods, many of these farms had lost 
their attractiveness' to their owners. The depressed prices of farm 
products after 1921 made these men receptive to proposals that they 
dispose of their holdings. But the mere willingness of them to sell 
offered no solution of the problem. There remained the question of 
the buyer; and in the face of the prevailing farm situation there 
was no demand for the large farms. The obvious solution was either 
to divide these large holdings into small units for sale to individual 
families or to sell them intact to groups of farnflies-who would 
operate them on a community basis. 

By virtue of their traditional devotion to the community form of 
settlement, the’^'Mennonite immigrants whom the Canadian Bacific 
was bringing to” Canada were clearly indicated as the ones who 
would make a success of group settlement on the large farms! But 
while ’the Mennonites were good human material, they were so 
largely without means as to preclude the possibility of their pur¬ 
chasing the lands in the ordinary way. In working out special 
arrangements for purchase by the Mennonffes there was needed some 
responsible organization commanding the confidence of both the 
vendor and the buyers. .As the chief sponrar of the Mennonite 
im.migration, and as the agency which had made it possible for 
them to come forward, the Canadian Pacific was the logical in¬ 
termediary; and in its Canada Colonization Association it had an ^ 
instrument at hand for such work. Not only could the latter co¬ 
operate with the Mennonite Land Settlement Board in locating 
the lands available for purchase, but, what was more important, 
through its agents it could guarantee a just appraisal of the land 
and devise contracts for sale which would safeguard the interests of 
all parties concerned. 

The particular form of contract evolved 'to meet this situation 
was one calling for purchase on a crop-payment basis. Where groups 
of Mennonite families were settled on the large .farms, additional 
buildings and equipment must Be provided by the vendors and 
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added to the price of the land. The total cost was then to be liqui¬ 
dated by the annual delivery to the vendor of one-half of all crops 
and live stock produced on the land. In this way every incentive 
was given to the settlers to achieve maxinium production as a means 
-oLeffecting the most rapid payment for the land. Once a community-^ 
of Mennonites had been settled on a large farm the inspectors of 
the Mennonite Land.,Settlement Board and of the Canada Coloni¬ 
zation Association provided supervision and after-care in order to 
reduce the possibility of, failure to a minimum. 

In this way the Canadian Pacific effected not merely a solution 
of the problem of establishing the Mennonites on the land, with 
reasonable assurance of their success, but it also inaugurated~some-~ 
thing in the nature of a revolution in land holding in portions of 
the Canadian West. Extensive cultivation, a marked feature of the 
early development throughout the wheat belt on the American and 
Canadian prairies, was to be replaced in a measure by a more inten¬ 
sive cultivation by the hands of a thrifty and industrious people lorig 
accustonied to unremitting toil. And intensive agriculture meant 
balanced farming in which diversified production would supplant 
the exclusive grain production which had attended the operation 
of the large farms. The new system was a recognition, too, of the 
falct that the Mennonites were more likely to succeed through com¬ 
munity effort than when each family was left to work out its own 
salvation. 

The following letter from the manager of the Canada Coloniza¬ 
tion^ Association to Dennis affords an excellent illustration of the 
process of group settlement on the large farms in the West:i 

J^I^^iace your visit a deal for the Sheldon farm at Hanley has been 
■ do^d up, locating 35 families thereon. The Big Four Farm at 
Flaxcombe, Saskatchewan, is all arranged for, terms of contract 
agreed on, and only awaits the owner from London, England, to 
complete the contract. 

. At the same time the Pidgeom Lake Farm on your.line at 
Meadows, Manitoba, of 9,200 acres, under the same ownership as 
the Flaxcombe farm, we expect will be closed up. In addition to 
this the Sir William-Van Horne Farm, situated at East Selkirk on 
your line, has been inspected, and a proposition submitted to the 
Royal Trust Company, Winnipeg, which Board has approved the 
^W. T. Badger to Dennis, August 9, 1924, File No. 218, Section 7, M. 
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sale and now awaits confirmation from the Montreal Office. This 
farm would take care of twenty families. We have also inspected 
the Lyman Farm on your line at Arnaud, Manitoba, 10,720 acres, 
and owing to the fact that the owner lives in California there 
will be some delay in negotiating, although the prospects are very 
good. This block will take care of forty-four families,! The Bean 
Farm on your line at Springstein, Manitoba, is being inspected 
and reported on favorably;.it is now a Hiatter of caVrying on 
further negotiations with the Bean interests in Minneapolis, as 
they will require to erect buildings to take care of ten families. 
. . . Arrangements are made to make inspections of four other 
large blocks next week bn your linesTn Manitoba. 

As a result of the adoption of this plan for Mennonite settlement, 
the Canadian Pacific was soon able to show gratifying results from 
its efforts, which warranted it. in seeking authorization from Do¬ 
minion authorities for a further, movement of these people from 
Russia. The encouraging prospects for Mennonite success on the 
land in the West had the effect, too, of predisposing President 
Beatty of the Canadian Pacific toward a continued movement of 
the Mennonites on a credit basis, care being taken: at all times, how¬ 
ever, to guard against the granting of excessive credits to the Ca¬ 
nadian Mennonite Board of Colonization at any given time. 
Through the decade of the twenties the ipimigration of the Men¬ 
nonites and the work of the Canada Colonization Association went 
hand in hand. The Canadian Pacific continued to move Mennonites 
on both a cash and credit basis. By the summer of 1926 it had been 
authorized to move some 16,000 of them; of whom more than 12,000 
had already arrived in Canada. Of this latter npmber, it had 
brought 8,790 on credit, as compared with 3,484 who were cash or 
prepaid arrivals.^ To March, 1927, the Canada Colonization Asso¬ 
ciation had settled on privately owned land a total of 1,138 Men¬ 
nonite families, not to mention some 203 families of other na- 
tionalities .2 By the close of the 1928 season it had placet! more than 
3,000 Mennonite families, representing over 16,000 souls.® The area 
of land thus colonized was inxxcess of 700,000 acres, with a contract 
price of almost $30,000,000. * , , 

' ’^File No. 218, Section 14, M, Memorandum of number of Mennonites au¬ 
thorized to be moved from Russia as of July 7, 1926. . ^ 

2 Herzer to Macalister, March 11. 1927, File No. 294, Section 11, M. . 

8 Report of the Cariada Colonimtion Association for /92S. 
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Through experience the Canada Colonization Association gradu¬ 
ally evolved certain definite principles governing its procedure with 
respect to this type of land settlement. It refused to accept for 
assisted settlement any families who could not be personally inter¬ 
viewed and inspected by the prospective vendors. In order to interest 
the seller, particularly financial corporations, assurance must’ be 
given that some Organization would provide oversight and direction 
of the immigrants purchasing the land. For the performance of this 
function among the Mennonite settlements there were, of course, 
the Canadian Mennonite Board of Colonization and the Mennonite 
Land Settlement Board, both of which functioned in close harmony 
with the Canada Colonization Association. 

The financing of this type of settlement was a problem of no 
mean proportions. As a non-profit-making organization, the Canada 
Colonization Association received an annual appropriation of from 
$60,000 to $90,000 from the Canadian Pacific, which it used to cover 
its operating expenses, including compensation for officials of the 
Mennonite Land Sei,tlement Board. Then the latter organization, 
as the immediate agency which brought the vendor an'd vendee ..to¬ 
gether, was to receive a commission on the land sold, payable as 
deferred payments were made by the purchasers. The proceeds 
defrayed the cost of guidance and counsel to the settlers. 

The primary concern of the Canadian Pacific in this work was, of 
course, the increased settlement of the country tributary to its own 
lines in the West. On occasion, however, the lands thus settled 
were tributary to both the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian 
National Railways. As a protection to its. interests in such cases, the 
company, through the Canada Colonization Association, insisted 
that there be inserted in the contract a clause requiring the parties 
purchasing the land to deliver their crops to Canadian Pacific 
stations. V , 

Until 1927 the activities of the Canada Colonization Association 
were confined almost wholly to the.three prairie provinces. In the 
earlier years Manitoba had been the scene of greatest activity, but 
in 1928 both Saskatchewan and Alberta were far ahead of Manitoba 
in number of families as well as area of land settled. By that time 
most of the large farms in Manitoba had been colonized on a com- 
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.. mupity basis, and now the same process was being extended to the 
■ othen-provinces;''In’ T928 some 120 families, were located on lands 
in Ontario, marking the initial appearance of the association in the 
role of colgpizing agent in that part of the Dominion. 

Although tl\e settlement of Mennohites engaged the major por¬ 
tion of the time and energies of the colonization association, various 
other nationalities and groups were represented in the tot^l number 
of families settled tinder its auspices. Officials of the association were 
at particular pains to'establish and maintain with organizations of 
.^other nationalities the close and friendly relations fvhich existed 
with the Mennonite Colonization and Land Settlement Boards. 
When the association moved to new headquarters in Winnipeg, it 
provided office facilities not merely for the Mennonite board but 
also for the Lutheran Immigration Board, the Danish-Lutheran 
Immigration Board, the Baptist Board; the Association of German- 
Canadian Catholics,^ the Norwegian-Lutheran'Immigration Board, 
and the Swedish-Lutheran Immigration Boar.d. As the manager of. 
the Canada Colonization Association expressed it, “I am desirous of 
having these boards associated with the C. C. A. because they fur¬ 
nish us the people whom we can accept for assisted settlement under 
our present scheme.”^ 

Indicative of the results achieved through cooperation with organi- ' 
zations -of this type was a colony of 30 German Catholic families 
whom the Canada Colonization Association was instrumental in 
locating on the “Bennett Lands,’’ a tract of about 30,000 acres near 
Winnipeg. This group deposited $30,000 with the association, to be 
•expended for the additional buildings and equipment necessary to 
accommodate such a community. The families were met at St. John 
by a priest who was secretary of the V. D. C. K., the association of 
■German-Canadian Catholics on the prairie. The-importance which 
the Canada Colonization Association attached to the colony is illus¬ 
trated by the statement of the manager: f.’All possible, care will be 
taken to insure the success of this settlement, which is the largest 
settlement attempted of a group other than Mennonites, and will be 

1 Commonly referred to as- the V. D. C. K., “Verein lleutsch Condischer 
Katholiken,'^ a cultural society organized in igog. 

2Herzer to Dennis, May 7, igay. File No. J!g4, Section 11, M. 
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closely watched by many people in western Canada^ since the settle¬ 
ment is so close to Winnipeg.”^ « 

. The relative importance of Mennonites, as compared with other 
nationalities, in the settlement work of the Canada Colonization 
Association is illustrated by the figures for the year 1928. Of a total 
of 667 families, representing 3,668 souls established on the land in 
that year, 393 were Mennonites. German families numbered 178, of 
whom 135 had been settled through the aid of the Lutheran Immigra¬ 
tion Board, while the remaining 43 families were Catholics in whose 
settlement the V. D. C. K. had played an important part. Of 13 other 
nationalities included in the year’s total, 47 British families were the 
largest group. 

By 1927 the Canada Colonization Association had achieved a 
degree of success in the colonization of privately owned land which 
attracted increasing attention among various interests and elements 
in the Dominion. Especially was this true of the financial com¬ 
munity, where insurance and mortgage companies holding large 
areas of land were struggling with the problem of finding a work¬ 
able plan for the settlement of their land. Although the Canada 
Colonization Association had been functioning for a number of 
years during which its activities became increasingly known, it was 
only gradually that the earlier skepticism with respect to it, con¬ 
ceived in its formative stages, began to disappear; and the doubts of 
financial interests were not finally dispelled until it became thor¬ 
oughly understood that the association was really a subsidiary of 
the Department of Colonization and Development of the Canadian 
Pacific. 

It was in September, 1926, that thg’assiStant manager of the asso¬ 
ciation addressed the convention of the^ominion Mortgage and 
Investments Association at Edmonton on me work of the associa¬ 
tion.® At that time the mortgage and insurance group fully realized 
the connection of the organization with the Canadian Pacific. Shortly 
afterward, certain influential financiers called upon Canadian Pa¬ 
cific officials in Winnipeg to secure confirmation of this connection 

1 Minutes of Meeting of Executive Committee of C. C. A., March 18, 1927. 
Report of Manager, ibid. 

2 See Report by Herzer on Proposed Financial Corporation, having for its 
object the giving of Financial Assistance to the New Settler in acquiring land 
in Western Canada, 1927, ibid. 
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and also to invite T. O. F. Herzer, the manager of the Canada Colo¬ 
nization Association, to address the board of directors of the Mutual 
Life Assurance Company at Waterloo, Ontario. This in turn led 
to an appearance of Herzer before the annual meeting of the 
Dominion Mortgage and Investments Association at Montreal in 
March, 1927, where he spoke on the subject of colonization and land 
settlement. Herzer outlined the history of the Canada Colonization 
Association, asserted that the time had come for organized coopera¬ 
tion between it and the investment association, and suggested that 
a committee be appointed to whom he might submit a detailed plan 
for a land settlement corporation. Later, at a luncheon in Toronto, 
Herzer discussed this plan before representatives of fourteen of the 
largest insurance and mortgage companies in Canada. It "was there 
agreed that his scheme for “Financial Assistance for new settlers on 
the Land” was feasible and a committee was appointed to work out 
the details. 

The advantages to be gained from cooperation by the loan and 
insurance companies were obvious. The cost of management of the 
individual properties would be materially reduced through the use 
of orie inspector or manager to supervise a number of properties in 
the same district. Land of different companies in a given area could 
be settled simultaneously with an appreciable saving of money and 
effort. The possibility of failure could thus be reduced to a min¬ 
imum. In this way not merely would the lands in the possession of 
the loan and insurance companies be settled, but the surplus hold¬ 
ings of western farmers and the properties of absentee owners could 
be rendered increasingly productive, to the advantage of the entire 
community. 

As a result of these preliminary steps there was formally launched 
in September, ,1928, the Colonization Finance Corporation of 
Canada, which, with the machinery of the Canada Colonization 
Association, was to apply to the settlement of the lands in question 
the methods which the association had so successfully employed 
during the preceding years.^ The Canadian Pacific signified its con¬ 
structive interest in the undertaking by a promise to advance up to 
185,000 annually for five years as an aid in the administration of 
the project. The member companies represented in tlie new corpora- 
1 Montreal Gazette, September 20, 1928. 
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tion were to advance additional funds for buildings and to provide 
equipment and live stock for sale on long amortization terms to 
settlers. 

Thus far our discussion of group settlement in western Canada 
in the decade following the war has been confined chiefly to people 
from Continental Europe. That period, however, was marked by 
several important steps taken by the Canadian Pacific with a view 
to locating colonies of British settlers on the land. The earliest of 
these was the Clan Donald settlement established near Vermilion in 
northern Alberta in 1925. Projected by Father MacDonnell, a 
Scottish priest, for the purpose /of settling Scotch Catholics, this 
colony owed its success largely to the friendly interest and support 
of President Beatty of the Canadian Pacific. Convinced by Father 
MacDonpell of the soundness of the plan, Beatty advanced the 
1100,000 necessary for locating some 100 families in the colony. 
Despite the” very real difficulties under which the settlers labored, 
the settlement achieved a degree of success which by 1928 warranted 
an enlargement of the colony, with further financial assistance from 
the Canadian Pacific. Through the funds advanced by the railway 
company the necessary buildings and improvements were provided 
for the colonists, who were to liquidate the indebtedness by a long¬ 
term amortization plan. The scheme, therefore, was essentially a 
return to the ready-made farm program which the Canadian Pacific 
had developed before the war. 

Another plan for British settlement was the Askew Scheme, spon¬ 
sored by Mr. W. H. Askew, for the settlement in Canada of people 
from the mining areas in Great Britain. Askew placed certain funds 
at the disposal of the Canadian Pacific for assisting settlers, while 
with the approval of the Dominion Government an agreement was 
' made with the company under the Empire Settlement Act by which 
these funds were to be supplemented by a grant from the Overseas 
Settlement Committee.^ The first contingent of 200 settlers embarked 
under this plan in June; 1929. 

In 1928 a-ready-made farm plan for British settlers was launched 
jointly by the British Government, the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
the Canadian Pacific. In the spring of J929 more than 100 families 

1 The Oversea Settler, June, 1929, issued by the Overseas Settlement Depart¬ 
ment of the Dominions. Office, London. 
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were»e?taSlished in a colony near Vermilion, in Alberta. Each family 
was allotted 16o acres of virgin land, of which a few acres had been 
broken by the companies. The corporations also provided a cottage, 
with necessary furniture, farm buildings, and wells, together with 
advances for the purchase of stock, equipment, seed, and other essen- ,, 
tials. The total cost of the farms, including the loans, was to be 
repaid over a period of 20 years, at which time^the settler would 
receive a freehold title to the land. 

' The families selected for this colony had an average of three 
children, while the parents were' possessed of farming experience. 
Travelling at assisted passage rates, an entire family was able to 
make the trip from Great Britain to Vermilion for the small sum 
of £11. At the latter point farm supervisors of the companies met 
the settlers and advised them regarding the selection of a team of 
horses, a cow, a new wagon, all of which could be purchased at 
wholesale prices. The scftlers were assured in advance of the friendly 
assistance aqd cooperation of the company supervisors during the 
difficult period of^etting started. Care was exercised to provide farm 
employment during this stage as a means of supplementing the farm 
income pending the time when the farm was a going concern. 

The. most ambitipus plan for the settlement of British families 
on the land in the West was .that adopted by the Canadian Pacific 
at the time of the visit of Lord Lovat, of the Overseas Settlement 
Comihittee, to Canada in the summer of 1928. Indeed, the scheme 
was appropriately described as the “first fruits” of Lord Lovat's 
visit. The first feature of the program worked out at that time was 
that which called for the construction by the company of 100 cot¬ 
tages at various points in the West for use by British families whom 
the railway was to bring to the Dominion after selection by agents 
of its Department of Colonization an*d Development.^ The families 
were -to be located in the cottages and provided With farm employ¬ 
ment to enable them to acquire experience with Canadian farming 
conditions. When sufficiently acquainted with the ways of the new 
land, the settlers would be aided through Canadian Pacific facili¬ 
ties in acquiring farms of their own on the prairie, thus making 
room for new families to occupy the pottages. The provision for 
farm training was a frank recognition of tK^ fact that British settlers 
r Montreal Gazette, September 4, 1928.- , 
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adapted themselves to prairie conditions less readily than did fami¬ 
lies from the continent of Europe. With the aid of supervised 
apprenticeship the process of adjustment was to be made easier, with 
a corresponding increase in the chances of success. 

By a second agreement with the Overseas Settlement Committee, 
the Canadian Pacific'was authorized to select, through its Depart¬ 
ment of Colonization and Development, and bring to Canada during 
a period of 5 years i,'ooo British families.^ The company agreed to 
provide agricultural employment for these people, to supervise 
their progress, and ultimately to establish them on farms of their 
own. This last duty was to be performed through the Canada Colo¬ 
nization Association and it would represent essentially an extension 
to British families of the type of settlement which the association had 
so successfully employed with respect to Metinonites and other 
peoples from Continental Europe. 

The announcement of this plan was hailed by the Montreal 
Gazette as a significant event in British settlement in Canada. Espe¬ 
cially important in the opinion of this journal was the assurance 
“that the settler-families will be recruited, brought to Canada, and 
their progress supervised through the same agency until they are- 
finally established as producers on the land. This means continuity, 
which is a factor of first-rate value to the settler.”^ 

Under yet another agreement with the Overseas Settlement Com¬ 
mittee the Canadian Pacific undertook to prepare 100 farms for 
British settlers, the company supplying the land and $1,200 to be 
expended on each farm, the Overseas Settlement Committee pro¬ 
viding |8oo. 

While cultivating so assiduously tfife British and Continental 
European fields during the twenties, the Canadian Pacific by no 
means ignored the United States as a source of desirable settlers for 
western - Canada. Having been for so long a chief theatre of the 
company’s activities,' the western states continued for years to .figure 
prominently in the calculations of the officials of the railway. In the 
post-war decade, of course, the Department of Colonization super¬ 
seded the Department of Namral R,esOurces as the agency through 
which the company worked in the State^ The headquarters office 
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' of the organization in the United States was at St. Paul,'with sub¬ 
offices in Chicago, Spokane, Portland, Oregon, Billings, Montana, 
Omaha, and Minot, North Dakota.^ Unlike the company organiza¬ 
tion, in other parts of the- world, the representatives in the United 
States were still primarily interested in bringing to Canada likely 
prospects to whom the Department of Natural Resources, at Calgary 
might sell Canadian Pacific land. Their function was not to secure 
settlers for the privately owned land in the prairie provinces. 

Despite unflagging effort, however, the company found it impos¬ 
sible to revive the old-time interest of the American farmer in the 
Canadian West. Compared with the wave of immigration which. 
rolled in from the middle western states before the war, the move¬ 
ment in t^e twenties was a mere trickle. In the early years of the 
decade it all but ceased entirely. Through persistent work, the 
American organization brought 538 -land-seekers to Canada in 1925, 
while the following year this number had increased to 820, a mere 
fraction of the figures for pre-war years.^ Even , these meager num¬ 
bers, however, accounted for virtually all the land sold by the De¬ 
partment of Natural Resources to settlers whom the railway brought 
-to Canada in those two years. Buyers from the United States ac¬ 
counted for some 13,000 acres in 1925 and about 25,000 acres in 1926.? 

' Notwithstanding the improvement in these years as compared 
' with those which-preceded, the Chief Commissioner of the’Depart¬ 
ment of Colonization and Development, in his report for 1926, felt 
constrained to comment length "Slion the unfavorable situation 
prevailing among farmers in the western states, which was not con¬ 
ducive to emigration to-Canada. In fact, -the commissioner thought 
thait serious consideration must soon be given to the matter of 
closing most^of the United States agencies until conditions should 
improve. With the continued depression of\middle western agricul¬ 
ture in the later twenties,-whh^ culminktea in the crash of 1929, 
the movement of American farmers to the prairie never again as¬ 
sumed important proportions. . \ 

If the results obtained in the United States were deeply disap 

'^Annual Report of the Department of Colonization and Development for 
1926, p. 3. 

2 Ibid. - 

3 /bid, , , ‘ 
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pointing, those elsewhere were more.encouraging? Within the limits 
imposed by the regulations of the Dominion Government, the com¬ 
pany, through its Department of Colonization and Development, 
.was able to maintain a substantial flow of settlers into the country. 
While British immigration never measured up to expectations, and 
. that from the preferred countries of the Continent was not all that 
had been hoped for, the aggregate result was not to be despised. 

Of this total result, the movement of some 20,000 Mennonites to 
western Canada was, of course, the most, spectacular feature and 
perhaps the most notable contribution of the Canadian Pacific to 
the increased settlement of the West during the post-war period. 
This achievement was rendered the more noteworthy by virtue of 
the fact that the company moved such a large portion of these 
people on a credit basis. On numerous occasions the Mennonites 
have publicly acknowledged the vital part which, the railway played 
in transplanting them to the western prairies. The latest of these 
was in September, 1937, when Sir Edward Beatty and Col. J. S. 
Dennis visited the Mennonite colony at Coaldale, Alberta, where 
267 families were suecessfully established on 17,000 acres of land. 
As a token of their appreciation of Canadian Pacific cooperation 
I the Mennonite leaders presented Sir Edward Beatty with an illu- 
(minated address acclaiming their "land of adoption,” where they 
-/had “found peace, security, daily bread and a home.” That Canadian' 
Pacific confidence in the essential honesty of the Mennonites was not 
misplaced is shown by the unfailing promptness with which they 
have repaid the large sums advanced to them by the railway 
company. ' 

Aside from the Mennonite migration, the achievements of the 
early twenties were distinctly less impressive than those in tlje latter 
part of the decade. As late as 1925 the department moved but 14,000 
people to Canada.! With the inauguration of the Railways Agree¬ 
ment in 1926 there followed a sharp increase in t’he numbers from 
the non-preferred“countrie5. In that yeaf the total number of colo¬ 
nists moved to Canada by the company was 31,272, while in the 
following year the figure was 32,749.? Of the. total for 1926, Great 

‘‘■Ibid., p. X, which gives the figures for 1985 as Well as for 1926.^ 

1927, p. I.. 
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Britain supplied 4,229, and the preferred countries accounted for, 

5.293.1 

In accordance with Dominion rep^ulati cms-and-JtviUv-the-r^jwavs— 
agreement, the Department of Colonization and Development was 
under obligation to find places for these immigrants in the eco¬ 
nomic life of western Canada, and it was required to place them on 
the land. It was to meet this situation that the department had en¬ 
couraged the formation of the local colonization boards as well as 
those larger organizations whose activities' covered larger areas in 
the West. These societies, whether local -or general, through the 
ndmination system, placed company officials in touch with the pro¬ 
spective immigrant and' provided employment for him upon his 
arrival in the West. The important part played hy some of these is 
well illustrated by the-^ures for 1928. In that year the Canadian 
Pacific placed 2,585 settlers through the Colonist Service Association 
in Calgary, with branches, in Lethbridge and Raymond. Through 
the Confederation Land Corporation in Edmonton locations were 
secured for 3,706. In Winnipeg the Lutheran Immigration Board 
provided for 2,012 colonists, while the V. D. C. K., the German 
Catholic Board, accounted for 1,264. The Atlantis Hungarian 
Board in Regina placed 1,304, and the Ukrainian Colonization 
Board at Saskatoon absorbed 2,434.^ 

These results were achieved only by the expenditure of very 
large sums of money. In 1925. the budget of the Department of 
Colonization and Development was $685,000; in. 1926, $734,000; in 
1927, $724,000.3-Yet this outlay was not without its compensations. 
Unlike other railways which hM engaged in immigration .and 
colonization work, the Canadian Pacific was also a steamship com¬ 
pany, with the attendant facilities for recruiting and transporting 
immigrants across the water. Immigrant traffic was not an unimpor¬ 
tant item in its business. In 1925 the ocean and rail fares of colonists 
moved to the West amounted to $1,371,000, a sum which was 
$686,000 in excess of the ei^penditure for the Department of 
Colonization. With the increased immigration of 1926, the ocean 
and rail revenue amounted to $3,341,000, with only a slightly smaller 

^Annual Report of European Organization for ip26, p. jo. 

^Annual Report of the Department of Colonization and Development, 'tgoS- 

^ Ibid., 1926, p. 1; 1927, p. i; 
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figure for 1927.^ From this it is apparent that without its steamship 
facilities for the transport of the settler from Europe, the Canadian 
Pacific could not have affordecl“to indulge in the luxury of selected 
immigration. The expense of selecting and placing and sypervising 
colonists was justified only because of the ocean and rail traffic pro¬ 
duced by such work. This is not to say, however, that the Canadian 
Pacific was interested in the promotion of impiigration purely from 
a traffic standpoint. Its chief concern was increased settlement and 
traffic for its rail lines in the West. The expenditure in the cause 
of increased settlement was made possible only by the immigrant 
traffic. 

The Department of Colonization and fievelopment served a three¬ 
fold purpose in the decade of the twenties. It was a medium by 
which the company sought settlers for railway and privately owned 
lands in the West; it enabled the company to carry on immigration 
work within the framework of Dominion regulations; and it was 
an important adjunct to the ocean service o^he Canadian' Pacific. 
It was distinctly a product of the post-wai^^ra in- the Dominion, 
when o-pportunities were no longer considered limitless; when the 
government wanted, preferably, British settlers; and when the immi¬ 
grant, regardless of the country of his origin, must be assured that 
employment was awaiting him in the new country. 

For the Department of Colonization, as for all other agencies 
engaged in western settlement, the depression and drought years , 
following 1929 brought an anticlimax. With thousands joining 
yearly the army of the unemployed in Canada, there was little dis¬ 
position on the part either of public opinion or Dominion- authori¬ 
ties tp sanction iftimigratio^ The number of new arrivals declined 
almost t(3 the vanishing p^t and settlement schemes which the 
Canadian Pacific had worked out in the late twenties were held in 
abeyance. Perhaps the most notable feature of its work in the depres¬ 
sion was the continued success of the Canada Colonization Associa- 
,tion in the placement of families on privately owned land. Working 
quietly, but nevertheless effectively, it had by January r, 1938, placed 
a total of 6,416. families on the land and provided supervision for 
them. At a conservative estimate, it had thus enabled more than 


Ibid. 
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30,000 persons to establish themselyes in agricultural pursuits within 
the'bominioji. . 

, It was'ob vious, that the fiUjire-€>£-th€-D&par-tmenH^fHEohmizatroir" 
waS), uncertain. In any event its status.would.be determined pri¬ 
marily by Dominion policy with respect to immigration. With an 
agriculture which', even beforfe the. crisis, was suffering from the 
depressed price bf wheat,, and with large'portions of the West so 
devastated by drought as ta'create a serious problem of providing 
for stricken, settlers, the country might well hesitate to encourage 
further immigration of the agricultural classes of the Old World. 
Mean'while, the company’s organization for the recruiting and place¬ 
ment of settlers could do little more than mark time. ' 
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SUMIVn^E-Y^ND CONCLUSION 

C ANADIAN PACIFIC lands were sold through the Winnipeg 
and Calgary offices, and in each case two distinct periods are 
discernible. The first era at Winnipeg includes the years from 1881 
to 1896, while the second begins in 1897 and continues to the aboli¬ 
tion of the General Land Department in 1912. At Calvary the two 
epochs extend from 1905,10 1920'^nd from 1921 to 1937 respectively. 

At all times the volulne of land sales depended mainly on two 
factors, i.e., the prevailing, economic conditions and the policies 
maintained by the companyperiods of prosperity and business 
confidence sales greatly iricreas^ witH-each recurring era of depres¬ 
sion, the demand for land declined sharply. In periods of expansion, 
however, company policy exercised‘^in important influence in deter¬ 
mining the exterit of the boom. 

The signing of the syndicate contract in, 1881, with its assurance 
that the railway was finally to be constructed, was the occasion for a 
land boom in the West. Land buyers, large and small, appeared in 
surprising numbers, ready to stake their all on the speedy develop¬ 
ment of the prairie country. As a result of the liish of small buyers 
and colonization companies, 3,631,640 acres had been sold by Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1883. Then came the evil times. From 1883 to 1886 the 
prairie was cursed with almost complete crop failures. The lack of 
effective means for marketing grain at remunerative prices, the 
uncertainty resulting from frequent changes in Dominion land 
regulations, the heavy frost of August 28, 1885, the half-breed and 
Indian rebellion of the same year, and the popular opposition to 
the alleged monopoly privileges of the Canadian Pacific served as 
added deterrents to immigration and land settlement. The boom 
collapsed as '’suddenly as it' had developed. Hundreds of settlers 
deserted their farms, while the colonization companies found them- 
387 
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TABLE I 

Land Sales by Years to -igao* 


Year 


Amount 

Avenge 

Cancellations 

To Dec. 31, 1886.. 

3.943.522 



696,254 acres 

1887. 

47.243 


5 3.39 

21,762 

1888. 

138,001 



II,300 

1889. 

142,661 

$ 494.402 

3-46 

10,253 

1890.. 

73.941 

.276,586 

' 3-76 

4,988 

i.sgt. 

72.674 

294.875 

4-05 

6,040 

1892. 

230,308 

748,618 

3-25 

.144.739 , 

1893............ 

93.184 

295.288 

3-»7 

21,341 

1894.. 

43.'55 

131,628 

305 

33,683 

J895... 

55.453 

176.950 

319 

99.548 

i8g6. 

66,624 

220,360 

330 

234,744 

1897-.. 

135.682 

431.096 

3.18 

46,898 

i8q8. . 

242,135 

757.792 

3.13 

33.093 


, 326,280 

1,016,081 

311 

19.841 

Jan. I, 1900-junc 30, 1901. 

537.379 

1,663,234 

3-10 


1902.V,. 

1,362,852 

4,442,136 

3.26 

17.224 

'903../. 

2,260,731 

8.473.573 

3-75 

23,802 

1904.•“. 

857.474 

3.516,864 

4.10 

'64,347 

. i9°5 

411.451 

2,045,800 . 

4-97' 

33.092 

2906. 

1,012,322 

6,015,060 

5-94 

97,301 

>907. 

923.252 

5.496,371 

5-95 

50,960 

1908. 

130,378 

1,400,349, 

10.74 

33.957 

'909. 

363.085 

4.974.017 

13-70 

34.621 

igio. 

925,260 

14,021,316 

. 15-15 

55,952 

'9n. 

628,092 

9,391,459 

14-95 

54,006 _ 

igi2. 

666,699 

19,653,198 

15-98 

59,046 

• i9'3. 

471.756 

7.433.135 

15-76 

100,829 

>9'4. 

259.371 

4,618,420 

17.80 

not given 

.. 

231.297 

' 3.747,115 

16.17 


To June 30, 1916. 

390.715 

6,126,108 

15-68, 


To Dec. 3IJ 1916. 

328,574 

5.295,345 

16.12 


Dec. 31, 1917. 

789.055 

14,330,811 

18.16 


1918.. 

842,191 

15.375,996 

18.25 


'919. 

681,763 

13,668,443 

20.05 


, . 

471,669 

9,431,613 

20.40 



“ Cancellations by years are not given in the Annual Reports for the period 
June 30, 1914‘-December 31, i gao. By deducting the unsold area as of December 31, 
igao from the corresponding figures for June 30, 1914, we get the net area sold in 
the period. By subtracting this figure from the gross sales we get the cancellations—■ 
i,a63,778 acres. 

*For the years to igia these figures include only the sales from the main line 
grant and the Souris branch. After that date they include sales from all grants of 
the company. The figures are from Annual Reports of the Canadian Pacific. 










SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


selves unable to comply with the settlement and development pro¬ 
visions of their contracts. Wholesale cancellations resulted, and for 
Seveial yeais lands revetting to the Coinpaiiy aliilust balanced those 
sold. 

A good crop in 1887 offered a fay of hope which was not to last. 
The heavy frost of early August, 1888, brought renewed discourage¬ 
ment and failure from which there was momentary recovery in 
189a. With the panic of the next year the West settled deeply into 
the depression. A new low for land sales was set in 1894, when the 
net sales from the main line grants amounted to but 9,48a acres. 
In the next two years cancellations greatly exceeded sales. 

Although the company had by the end of 1896 sold 3,633,066 
acres net from the main line grant, and 171,958 acres of Manitoba 
Southwestern lands, the large tract of a,aoo,ooo acres purchased by 
the Canada Northwest Land Company accounted for about 60 per 

TABLE li 


Land Sales Made and Contracts Cancei.led During the Years 1921 to 1937 
, Inclusive! 


Year . 

Sales . 

Cancellations 




Amount 


1921. 

160,941.62 

S 2,790,420.81 

158,199.96 

$ 2,798,188.45 

1922. 

116,804.33 

I,698,460.76 

266,138.67 

- 4,019,386.05 

>923. 

54,033.64 

918,378.66 

205,924.26 

3,672,831.74 

1924. 

90,484.82 

1,698,947.36 

252,185.61 

4.595,511-13 

>925. 

173.979-55 

2,535,828.12 

275.652.94 

5,202,559.73 

1926. 

367,054.43 

4,621,291.51 

291.717-18 

5,103,036.42 

1927. 

. 430.453-23 

4,962,142.77 

294,972,97 

5,031,682.00 

1928. 

664,559.86 

7,516,008.93 

153.374-20 

2,946,609.54 

1929. 

408)666.90 

4.788,370.47 

156,812.82 

3,049,592.33 

2930.’• 

202,138.72 

2,883,280.78 

211,398.56 

3.665,390.82 

1931•••••. 

' 88,222.47 

I., 104,474.82 

166,829.60 

2,804,092.52 

1932. 

' 59.933-92 

723.347-28 

154.317-26 

2,302,260.96 

J933. 

68,383.71 

675.596-58 

116,627.71 

1,975,180.31. 

1934. 

120,380.50 

I,250,776.28 

102,627.32 

1.911,503-71. 

I935---.-- 

147.519.27 

1,178.735-51 

89,383-65 

,1.775,151-59 

1936. 

156.972.31 

912,972.51 

95.363.01 

1,747.196.37 

1937. 

167,882.50 

1,276,559-70 

64,879-33 

I,565,888.03 


3,487,921.78 

541,535.592-85 

3,056,405.05 

$54,166,061.70 


! Figures supplied by Department of Natural Resources, Calgary. 
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cent of the total: Nevertheless w^l over a million acres had been 
sold in small parcels and the land department had placed 5,770 
settlers on company lands. 

The beginning of the second period in the history of the General 
Land Department at Winnipeg is coincident with the business 
upturn which began late in 1896 as a result of the conjunction of a 
number of favorable factors. Beginning with large sales in the late 
months of 1896, the net area disposed of increased yearly through 
1903. Between January i, 1900 and June 30, 1903, sales from all 
grants amounted to 4,800,000 acres, much of which was sold in 
large tracts to colonization companies. With the continuance of 
flush times in the West, sales at Winnipeg remained large for several 
years. After 1907, however, the importance of Winnipeg as the 
center of the land-selling activities of the company gradually waned 
as Calgary emerged into a position of first importance. 

With the beginning of the first Calgary period in 1905 there ap¬ 
peared a new emphasis in the land policy of the company. While 
it had not yet definitely banned sales to land companies, it in¬ 
creasingly stressed sales to actual settlers, with cultivation and 
development of the land as its objective. Having disposed of the bulk 
of its land in Manitoba and southern Saskatchewan, it was now 
prepared to concentrate upon the irrigation block and the northern 
reserves. It was in this period that the Calgary ofl&ce developed in 
the United States the agency organization which functioned so 
effectively as a medium for the recruitment of American settlers. 
Between 1905 and 1914 the bulk of the purchasers of company land 
undoubtedly canie from the United States. 

Although the outbreak of the war in 1914 brought a recession in 
sales, the good crops in the West in 1915 and 1916, combined with 
high prices for agricultural products, greatly stimulated the demand 
for lands. While American buyers continued to be numerous, settlers 
from the States were relatively less important than in the pre-war 
years. In'Mncrelasing degree the purchasers were drawn either from 
the ranks of resident farmers enlarging their holdings or from 
Canadians lured to the land by the agricultural boom of the war 
years. Between June 30, 1914 and December 31, i9!?o, the net sales 
from all grants were 2,468,207 acres. 

The second Calgary period, extending from 1921 throifgh 1937 
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TABLE III 


Land Sales from Manitoba Southwestern Grant by Years' 


Year 


Amount 

Avenge 

Cancellations 

To Dec. 31, i8g6.... 

'897. 

171.958 

63,800 

8234,644 

8 4-17 

12,529 acres 

1898. 

106,473 

363.982 

3-42. 

2,540 

'899. 

90,526 

311.586 

3.44 

5.084 

iqoo to.Tune qo, iqoi. 

131,098 

458.996 

3.-5r 

4.735 

1902. 

206,412 

713.366 

3.46 

2.194 

1903..'.... 

250.452 

699,610 

2.79 

2.544 

'904. 

29.522 

113.303 

• 384 

23.201 

>905. 

80,342 

296,936 

3-70. 

481 

1906. 

83,418 

360,889 , 

4-33 

1.440 

1907. 

67,086 

344.428 

5-13 

1.728 

1908. 

33.256 


4.81 

2.495 

.'909. 

i2.3«4 

98 .’838 

8. It 

872 

'9'o..... 

49.357 

441.985 

8.95 

21,206 

•9”. 

20,711 

128,178 

6.19 

15.996 

191S... 

2,140 

40.308 

18.03 

14 

1913. 

2,241 

38,668 

i7'25 

161 


TABLE IV 

Land Sales from Great Northwest Central Grant by Years* 


Year 

"A^Ei" 

Amount 

Average 
PER Acre 

Cancellations 

To June 30, 1902. 

1903.-. 

19.804 

128,434 

5522,490 

8 4-07 

14,046 acres 

'904.. 

41.858 

177,081 

4.07 


'905. 

17.593 

103,564 

5-89 

1.440 

tqo6. 

20,003 

137.503 

6.87 


>907. 

4.502 

■46.578 

10.35 


iqoS... 

816 

8.747 

■ 10.72 


'909.. 

647 

11,662 

18.02 

322 

igto... 

413- 

,5.263 

12.74 ' 

160 

'9'I. 

2,071 

38.790 

18.73 

1912.*. 

800 

16,640 

20.80 

417 

'9'3. 

801 

15.465 

19.31 

479 


I'fi^res are from Annual Reports, Canadian Pacific Railway. 

^Ibid. 
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was the most trying of all. .With the best of its lands already sold, 
with the West in the grip of the post-war depression in agriculture, 
and with the onset of the great depression, followed by the most 
disastrous series of crop failures the prairie had known since the 
eighties, the net accomplishments of the company in the 17-year 
period were far more meager than in any other. Net sales amounted 
to but 431,007 acres. 

If the volume of l^nd sales varied greatly in the different periods 
that was no less true of the acre price. Lands in the main line grant 
declined from an average $4.05 per acre in 1891 to $3.05 per acre in 
1894. .Even in the face of the upturn in the business situation in 
the late nineties the price had advanced only to I3.11. per acre in 
1899, and to $3.12 per acre in the 18-month period ending June 30, 
igoi. The strong tide of settlement which began to .pour into the 
West in 1902 brought an advance in prices, -vyhich had reached I4.10 
per acre in 1904 and $4.97 per acre in 1905. In view of the sale of 
large areas to colonization companies at $2.50 and I2.75 per aae, 
the average price of land in small units was about |6.oo per acre. 
The average price of I5.94 per acre in 1906 marked the beginning 
of a sharp advance which continued without interruption until 
1910, when the figure of $15.15 was attained. This situation was due 
not merely to the rapid growth of settlement in the prairie prov¬ 
inces, but also the sale of irrigable lands at high prices^The average 
of $17.80 for 1914 declined to $15.68 in igifi, only to rise steadily 
until 1920 when the average was $20.48 per acre, an all-time. high. 
As these figures include the irrigable lands which sold at'prices 
ranging from $42.94 to $66.93,per acrej average for dry lands 
was substantially below the general average. 

Prices for the period 1921-37 reflect not only the generally de* 
pressed-state of agriculture in those years but also the inferior 
quality of the remaining lands of the company. The downward 
trend, broken by occasional advances, reached a low of $9.79 per 
acre in 1935. . . . • ■ 

A glance at Table V reveals significant facts with respect to the 
prices received for different portions of the land grant. The largest 
single area is the 10,574,276 acres of the main line subsidy, sold at 
.Winnipeg between 1881 and 1912, for $42,600,000, an average of 
'$4.00 per acre. While this acreage represents 55.6 per cent of the 
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TABLE V 

Land Sai:es, Ackeaob, and Sale Price, and Acreage Unsold a 
Pecember 31, 19371 


I Land Sales 



Sale Price 
• (Land Only) 

Unsold Acreage 

10,574.276.718 
i 49.'752>35 
820,275.422 
2,276,364.{18 

$ 42,600,869.93 

562,134-53 
9.595,507-10 

29,572,118.7.7 

60,205.41 

' 196,324.108 

1,398,662.3p 

• 7.749.726.90 
,18,391,219.96 

209,095.086 

1,172,370.053 



16,588,025,302 

$108,471,637.19 

G558,527-338 

• 5.J8 i .97 
24>730-3'5 

206,287.23 

4i2,350-n 

10,469.125 

- 61,441.93 



32.194-47 

100,06,7.843 
1,268,791.216 
1.342,034.727 
285,400.17 
■ 395,408.602 
1,888.48 
^,-880.00 

1,990,123.17 

• 1,514.378.41 

11,374,166.32, 

, 5.446.728.79 

4;788;284;32 

■ 

'3,168.53 

41,826.907 
334.747 .'164 
45,188.993 
33.185.91 
11,993.398 
■ 131-95 

20,204,045.025^ 

$136,470,446.57 

2,039,239.405 


of at 
Cal¬ 
gary 


Manitoba. 

Saskatchewan. 

Alberta.. 

Irrigation Block: 

Irrigable/- 

Non-irrigable... 
’ Transferred to 
Eastern Irriga-' 


n District" 
•Total Main Line". 

Hudson’s Bay: (Purchased) 

Irrigable...;... 

' Non-irrigablc.; 

Transferred to Eastern Ir- 
gadon District. 

A. R. & I. ■ 

Irrigable.. 

Non-irrigablc...-. 

Souris Branch. . ;.. 

Mtmitoba Southwestern. 

Great Northwest Central... 

Calgary & Edmonton.. 

Manitoba & Northwestern. . 
-Saskatchewan & Western. 


“ Summary—Main Line Grant: 

- . - Acres 

Sold and transferred to Eastern Irrigation District. .. 16,588,025.302 

Unsold..,.. 1.558.527-338 

Transferred back to the Dominion Government (Year 1886)- 6,793,014.00 

Reserved for Town Sites,.. ,.... 80,433.36 

‘Deducting &om this figure the i,i72,370-°53 acres from the main line grant 
and the 61,441.93 acres of Hudson’s Bay lands transferred to the Eastern Irngation 
Dbtrict, We have the 18,970,233.042 acres actually sold by-the company to Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1937. , ' 

^Figures supplied by Department of Natural Resources,'Calgajy. 
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18,970,233 to date, its sale price accounts for .only 31 per 

cent of the^total of $136,470,446. These,comparatively modest re¬ 
turns are due in part to the fact that the sales at Winnipeg were 
made relatively early in the settlement of the prairie, and in part 
to the purchase of large, areas of this land by colonization companies 
at bargain prices. , ° 

Another area chiefly sold through Winnipeg was the Manitoba 
Southwestern grant, of which 1,342,000 acres broihght $5,446,728, an 
average of $4.06 per acre. Winnipeg disposed of the Saskatchewan 
and Western subsidy of 98,880 acres in a block to the Saskatchewan 
Valley Land Company, at $3.00 per acre. The same office sold the 
bulk of the Great Northwest Central lands at an average price of 
$6,48 per acre. If, to simplify matters, we allocate to* Winnipeg one- 
half of the acreage and the returns from the Souris Branch' subsidy 
(a proportion which is probably somewhat excessive), we have a 
grand total of approximately 13,000,000 acres sold at Winnipeg to 
1912, for $56,000,000, or an average of $4.30 per acre. 

The Calgary organization, therefore, between 1905 and 1937 sold 
approximately 6,000,000 acres for $80,000,000, an average of $13.33 
per acre. While it accounted for but 31.6 per cent of the acreage dis¬ 
posed of, it provided roughly 59 per cent of the total sale price of 
all Canadian Pacific lands sold to date. 

On the surface this would seem to indicate that the lands sold at. 
Calgary were much more profitable than the Winnipeg area. Be¬ 
cause they were sold at a later date and included"^rrigable lands 
they naturally brought substantially higher prices. Yet it is doubtful 
if the net profit at Calgary was as great as that at Winnipeg. Lands 
at the latter place were sold at a minimum^ of expense to the com¬ 
pany. While the General Land Department advertised liberally and 
although the railway carried on an active immigration propaganda 
in the British Isles'‘and Continental Europe in the early days, the 
Winnipeg office maintained no expensive land-selling organization 
such as Calgary built pp 'in the United States.' Furthermore, by 
selling large areas to colonization companies, Winnipeg largely, 
shifted to others the expense of selling and settling the land. Nor is 
it to be forgotten that the Winnipeg lands were in the main disposed 
of before they becarrie taxable. Of the more than $48,000,000 which 
the Canadian Pacific has spent merely for the administration and 
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the Canadian Pacific’s part in the building of the West. The work 
qJ Calgary, however, has undoubtedly returned a smaller net profit 
to the. company from land sales and has contributed less to the 
traffic of the railway than the lands sold at Winnipeg. 

From, Tables V, VI, and VII it is evident that the sale price of 
the agritultura‘1 lands and town lots disposed of from the\ubsidies 
received frorh the Dominion Government totals $150,000,000, of 
which somewhat more than $34,000,000 was outstanding in deferred 
payments ,on December 31, 1937.1 Over againstfthis amount the 
company had iriciirred expenses of $59,7i9,?68.65 for land adminis¬ 
tration and settlement, town-site development, colonization and 
immigration promotion; $32,899,882.79 for irrigation construction 
and maintenance; and $24,124,599.93 for taxes on lands; a total of 
' $116,743,699.37. While it is impossible to determine the precise 
proportion of this latter sum which was expended on. account of the 
subsidies in the three prairie provinces, it seems likdy that $100,- 
000,000 would be a reasonable estimate, which would leave a balance ' 
of $50,000,000 on the approximately 19,000,000 acres sold from the 
Dominion land subsidies to the end of 1937. This balance, however, 
does not accurately represent the profit made by the company on the 
subsidy lands. Judging from: past experience of the railway, espe¬ 
cially in the years since 1921, it is likely that a substantial propor¬ 
tion of the $34,000,000 outstanding on deferred payments may never 
be collected.^ Furthermore, before final payment is made, if ever, 
the company’s- expenditure for land sale and, administration will 
have materially increased. It would appear, therefore, that if the 

1 The total cash receipts from land and town-site sales up to the end of 1937 

were approximately $160,000,000, of which approximately $122,000,000 were 
from land sales in the prairie provinces. The balance consisted of $10,000,000 
received from the acreage returned to the Dominion Government in l886 , while 
$28,000,^ represents receipts from sales in other provinces,’ largely British 
Columbia. If to the $122^100,000 in cash receipts from land and town-lot sales 
in the Prairie Provinces, we add the more than $34,000,000 outstanding on 
sales in the same area, the-potential receipts amount to more than $156,000,600, 
compared with the sale price of $150,000,600 for land and town-lots disposed” 
of to date. This discrepancy is accounted for by payments on cancelled contracts 
through the years. - , ' ' 

2 Table 11 shows that in the period 1921-37 cancelled contracts aggregated.' 
$54,166,061.70,-while the sale price, of land sold in the'same period amounted 
to only $41,535,592.85, a difference of more than $12,500,000. 
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company is fairly successful in collecting the outstanding sums due 
on land contracts it may realize a net profit of something more than 
Iz.oo per acre on the 19,000,000 acres sold to date. 

In Canada, as in the United States, there has been much discussion 
as to the value of subsidy lands granted to railways by the govern¬ 
ment. Xhe Canadian Pacific subsidy did not, of course, represent the 
equivalent of $150,000,000 granted by the Dominion. Without the' 
railway the land had little value, for otherwise the government 
would have been unwilling to grant it. The construction of the 
railway, arid the exertions and expenditures of the company con¬ 
tributed to the value represented by the sale price of the land. An 
important governmental agency has recently estimated the value of 
railway subsidy lands in the United States at 97 cents per acre.^ 
This figure was arrived at by taking as the value of subsidy lands 
the average price received by the United States Government for all 
lands sold by it between 1785 and 1871, when the last railway subsidy 
was granted. 

For Canada the value would possibly be somewhat higher because 
the Canadian Pacific subsidy came later when land values generally 
had advanced, although the average quality of the land was prob¬ 
ably not appreciably better. While by the terms of its contract with 
the-.government the company was entitled to lands “fairly fit for 
settlement,” in the final apportionment it accepted areas of inferior 
quality, as in the “semi-arid” belt west of Medicine Hat, where 
heavy expenditures for irrigation were necessary. Although the com¬ 
pany may ultimately realize a profit in excess of $2.00 per acre, on 
tjie land sold to the present time, this does not represent its value as 
,a subsidy in 1881. Significant in its bearing on the point of vajue is 
the fact that when in 1886 the Canadian Pacific relinquished 
6-793.014 acres of its subsidy by way of satisfying a debt owed the 
a.government, the latter allowed it a credit of only $1.50 per acre on 
the land. Probably this is a fair estimate of value, although the Royal 
Commission on Railways and Transportation, iff its report pub¬ 
lished in 1932, set a value of $1.00 per acre on lands granted to all 
^Report on Land Grants, Contributions, Loans and other Aids to Railroads, 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation, Section of Research. This study, prepared 
in 1933-35, when Mr. Eastman of the Interstate Commerce- Commission was 
Coordinator of Transportation, has not been published. I am indebted to Mr. 
John B. Rae, who examined the manuscript, for this information. 
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Canadian railways. In 1881 Canada believed a railway to the Pacific 
was a national necessity. The large land subsidy was part of the 
price which the country had to pay for that necessity. 

One of the difficult and perplexing problems attending the sale 
of the company’s land grants was that of dealing with the purchaser 
, who was seriously in arrears in his payments. Contract, holders who 
found themselves in this situation were generally one of two sorts. 
One was the bona fide settler who promptly occupied the Zand or 
who purchased with every intention of so doing. The other was the 
speculator who, to secure a stake in the land, made the necessary 
first payment in the hope and expectation that he might delay 
further payments until the appreciation in the value of the land 
enabled him to dispose of it at a profit. Regardless of the reasons 
for the arrearage, however, the situation called for careful thought 
by officials of the company; and out of this situation there resulted 
the necessity of cancelling periodically contracts covering a very 
large acreage of land. 

The Land Department first found itself confronted with this 
embarrassing problem when the collapse of the land boom of 1882 
was followed by a series of poor crops. This disaster weighed heavily 
upon those pioneers who were in the proce^of establishing them¬ 
selves as prairie farmers. Hundreds of settlers deserted their farms 
during those years, but the Land Department persuaded a goodly 
number to remain and to look forward to better times. Every con¬ 
ceivable effort was made to keep on the land the settler who showed 
promise of making good. No concession was too great if it meant 
the difference between success and failure. Nuclei of settlement must 
be established on the prairie at all cost. In many cases where the 
settler’s anlbition was greater than his purse, he was allowed to 
relinquish a portion of his acreage, and to apply the payments 
already made to the land which he retained. 

But it was not merely short crops that plunged the settler into 
debt. More than once in the period before 1896 depressed prices for 
farm products rendered the fanner? incapable of meeting his pay¬ 
ments to the company. By carrying over the purchasers’ accounts, 
by rearranging contracts, by cancelling interest, and by reducing 
prices which the farmers had contracted to pay for the lands, the 
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railway kept on the land many who were trying to carve out homes 
for. themselves. When the price of wheat declined to 37 cents per 
bushel the company accepted large quantities of it at 50 cents per 
bushel. When settlers were unable to pay their municipal taxes it 
advanced spms of money for that purpose, thereby aiding materially 
in the maintenance of municipal farms during a'period of crisis. 

Despite all efforts of the company, however, contracts cancelled 
to 1896 covered 1,284,652 acres, of which about one-half had been 
held by colonization companies unable to comply with the settle¬ 
ment conditions imposed by the Canadian Pacific. 

Generally speaking, purchasers of land experienced little diffi¬ 
culty in meeting their payments during the years of expansion and 
prosperity which began in 1897 and continued to the World War. 
Although the company sold 3,623,583 acres in 1902 and 1903, can¬ 
cellations for the 2 years.amounted to only 40,000 acres. Only in 1913 
did cancellations reach the 100,000 figure. Almost without exception 
the colonization companies discharged their indebtedness promptly, 
■while comparatively few actual settlers were in trouble. 

As the war approached, however, it became apparent that large 
numbers of small speculative purchases had been made, in the irri- . 
gation block and elsewhere. Although the individual holdings of 
this character were small, they represented in the aggregate a large 
area. By 1912 the problem of the arrears on the lands had become 
so acute that the company was forced to take steps to deal with ft.. 
The policy then laid down was: 

1. In all cases where the purchasers of land are in occupation 
and are endeavoring to make homes, we will not press them un¬ 
duly for payment of outstandings on their contracts, but will 
endeavor, as far as possible, to have the interest kept up and to 
collect the principal after we see^that we are going to have a good 
crop this year. 

2. On all contracts where the purchaser is not in occupation, if 
he indicates that he is going to occupy it at an early date we wilF 
be as lenient as possible with reference to his payment of overdue 
amounts, but, in this case, we should also endeavor, as far as pos¬ 
sible, to collect outstanding interest. 

.. 3. Our general policy will be not to cancel contracts except 

where they have got so much in arrear that there is no hope of 
collecting the amount, or, in case where there is no indication on 
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the part of the purchaser to go into occupation of the land and it 

is clear to us that it is being held for speculative purposes only.i 

When arrears continued to mount steadily during 1913 it became 
necessary to resort to more extreme measures. A policy of cancella¬ 
tion was adopted, but with a proviso designed to enable the pur¬ 
chaser to salvage his equity in the land.^ Where land was held unoc¬ 
cupied and unimproved, cancellation notices were to be issued 
promptly. The contract ■holder, however, was to have the oppor¬ 
tunity of surrendering his contract, with reimbursement by the 
company of the amount paid on the contract, minus the commission 
paid by the complany, together with unpaid accrued interest. Where 
contract holders were unwilling to surrender on that basis, cancel¬ 
lation was carried through. Where the land was occupied and im¬ 
proved, arrears of interest must be paid and an effort was to be 
made to secure some payment on account of arrears of principal. 

Between October, 1913, when this procedure was adopted, and 
Aptil 30, 1914, contracts covering 6i,i8i acres of irrigable land and 
201,059 acres of non-irrigable land in the irrigation block were 
cancelled.® Payments made on these contracts amounted to $458,788 
bn account of principal and $54,540 on account of interest, which 
would indicate^that in the great majority of cases only a first pay¬ 
ment had been made. Commissions paid by the company for the sale 
of this land were $312,034. Meanwhile, a careful examination of 
contracts covering lands unoccupied and unimproved, with pay¬ 
ments of principal and interest 2 or more years in arrears, indicated 
that a large additional area would have to be cancelled. Of a total 
of 1.577,459 acres sold in the irrigation block to that date, 577,922 
acres were in one or the other of these two categories, leaving net 
sales of almost exactly 1,000,000 acres. Slightly more than one-third 
of the area disposed of within the block was covered by delinquent 
contracts. 

The situation described above reflects the effects of the speculative 
fever engendered by the pre-war expansion in the West.-The spirit 
of optimism had caused many purchasers'- to overreach themselves, to 
their subsequent disillusionment. Under the stimulus of high prices 

1 Dennis to Frank W. Russell, March 18, 1912, Letter Book I, M. 

2 Dennis to P. L. Naismith, October 28, 1913, Letter Book 9, M.' 

* See statements in File No, 336, D. N. R. 
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during the war years, the speculative element continued to enter into 
land sales, despite efforts of the company to exclude it. This fact, 
coupled with the failure of the dry farming experiment in the east^ 
ern section of the irrigation block, made it necessary for the railway 
to take back large areas. Between June 30, 1914 and December 31, 
1921, cancellations amounted to 1,263,778 acres, out of gross sales 
of 3,731,985 acres. ' 

As was inevitable, the years 192,1-37 were the most notable era of 
land cancellations. For 25 years the West had enjoyed a prosperity 
spree. For the next 17 years it gradually sobered up..Ambitious plans 
^collapsed bvernight; fair prospects suddenly vanished. Western 
agriculture was ground down by price deflation and crop failure. 
Only with difficulty did land sales keep ahead of reversions. In some_ 
years cancellations actually exceeded sales. Table II tells the sorry 
tale. 

Not from choice, but for reasons of necessity, the company can¬ 
celled contracts for 3,056,405 acres in this period. This large area 
represents a gradual clean-up of outstanding contracts, inherited 
from the prosperous days. When price reductions, -adjustments of 
contracts, scaling down and writing off of interest, and other con¬ 
cessions failed, the company resorted to cancellation. Much of the 
cancelled area represented surplus holdings of farmers occupying 
more land than they could cultivate, and of which they were glad to 
be relieved^. Although farmers in the,eastern section of the irrigation 
block, suffered from the excessive capital charges resulting from the 
high prices paid for the land, their difficulties were due to mistaken 
judgment by the company rather than to severity in its dealings with 
them. Before it transferred the region to the eastern irrigation dis¬ 
trict in 1935 the company had made repeated concessions and 
adjustments designed to ease the burden of contract holders. 

The story of the twenties and thirties is anything but heartening, 
but certainly at no other time in its history did the company accord 
to its contract holders more considerate treatment. The cancellations 
of this period were the product of the attempt to sell and settle the 
inferior lands of the company in a time of economic adversity and 
climatic perversity. 

In retrospect, the most distinctive feature of Canadian Pacific land 
policy, the one which differentiated it most sharply from that of 
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TABLE VII 


Land Contracts, Acreage, and Amounts Outstandino 
‘ At December 31, 1937* 


Land Grant 

Contracts in Force 

Amounts Outstanding 

Number 


Principal 

Interest 

Main Line: 

C.P.R. (Winnipeg). 

84 

15,917-79 

$ 78,973-80 

$ 12,303-. 78 

Manitoba........ 

- 174 

28,838.18 

118,532.86 

22,892.34 

Saskatchewan. 

3 . 0'3 

542,835.18 

4,750,203.18 

. 763,883.45 

Alberta. 

7,184 

1,312,891.78 

4 516,958.08 

12,854,809.23 

3,077,058.14 

Irrigation Block. .. 

2,165 

7,726,461.33 

1,934,698.53 

Total—Main Line. 

12,620 

2,417,441.01 

525,528,980.40 

55,810,836.24 

Hudson’s Bay. 

62 

13,814.91 

193,561-71 

66,064.55 

A. R. & I.-:... 1 

470 

85,197-31 

2,204,664.19 

113,259-77 

Souris Branch.j 

.2,512 

465,126.36 

4,494,123-48 i 

921,479-11 

M. S.'W...’. i 

i 35 i 

31,846.30 

206,251.91 

, 65,454.06 

G. N. W. C. 

252 

45,389-26 

475,211.29 

99,581-09 

C. & E. 

318 

66,307.05, 

8511,593-85 

150,726.22 

M. & N. W. 


159-50 

1,548.84 



16,370 

3,1:^,281.70 

*33,954,935-67 

57,227,401.04 


Other land grant railways on the American continent, was its,pro¬ 
gram of assisted settlement which officials of the company commonly 
referred to as “colonization.” The distinguishing characteristic of 
fl^is policy was the extraordinary effort made to guarantee the actual 
occupation and the successful cultivation of the land, as opposed to 
a primary preoccupation with the sale of the land, with the hope 
and trust that settlement and development of'the land would follow. 
The latter was the method employed by other railways, and while 
many of them achieved a notable success in settling and developing 
their lands, this result was due to their good fortune rather than 
to intelligent planning on their part. The Canadian Pacific itself 
had sold land for almost 30 years before it finally resorted to a 
’.program of assisted and supervised settlement. 

The essential features of this program were ready-made farms, 
loan farms, and the advance o,f funds for the purchase of live stock 
by Che farmer. Ready-made farms were introduced in 1909, while 
' 1 Figures supplied by Department of Natural Resources, Calgary. 
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the loan farm idea was adopted in 1912. The one was designed to 
stimulate the flow of British settlers to the company’s lands; the 
other represented the most notable effort of the railway to locate on 
its remaining lands thousands of the experienced, but impecunious, 
occupants of rented farms in the middle western states of the 
neighboring republic. The following table shows the number of 
developed farms at the end of each year from 1909 through 1919. 


TABLE VIIIi 


Year 

No. OF Farms 
Developed 

Total 

Farms Uksold 

Ready^madc 

Loan 

No. 

Percentage 

>909.'. 

H 


24 









I9II.*. 

279 


279 

'93 

69.2 

19*2... 

333 

1 

' 334 

146 

43-7 

i9'3-•• .. 

404 

123 

527 

'33 

25.2 

1914... 

480 

'73 

653 

'7,5 

,26.8 

1915. 

521 

'65 1 

686 

18b 

27.1 

1916. 

652 

'85 1 

837 

264 

35-' 

1917. 

69- 

229 

920 1 

213 

23.2 

1918,... 

744 ■ 

277 

1,021 

'92 

18.8 

J9'9. 

762 

4'9 

I, 181^ 1 

'24 

'0.5 


The original plan of development called for the grouping' of the 
ready-made farms in colonies. While a majority of the 762 farms of 
this type were to be found in the 24 colonies, a substantial number 
wete without a colony connection. It seems to have been in the 
latter years of the colonization experiment that the departure was 
made from the colony or group plan of settlement. The Nightingale 
colony of 24 farms was developed in 1909. Other colonies, ranging 
in size from 5 to 122 farms, came rapidly to the outbreak of the 
World War, which momentarily interrupted the program. In 1915 
but 41 farms were prepared. Meanwhile the Department of Natural 
Resources was giving serious thought to a plan which would com¬ 
bine sentiment with business. At thfe close of the war there would be 
thousands of demobilized Canadian veterans seeking once more to 
find their niche in the economic life of the Dominion. The Canadian 
^Annual Report, Development Bianch, Department of Natural Resources, 1919, 
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Pacific might well make its contribution to the solution of the 
veterans’ problem by providing ready-made farms to be sold to them 
on easy terms. In 1916 the department developed the Anzac, St. 
Julien, and Van Horne colonies for the veterans. The St. Julien 
colony contained 50 farms of 160. acres each, while the other two 
were limited to 25 farms each. The Van Horne farms were 80 aaes; 
those in the Anzac colony averaged 246 acres. Each of the three 
colonies was equipped with a large central farm where agricultural 
experts were to offer practical lessons in farming for the benefit of 
the veterans. 

The ready-made farm was first conceived in connection with the 
irrigation block and the majority of these farms were located there. 
A notable exception was the Sedgwick colony, numbering 122 farms. 
This settlement, centering about the Alberta town of that name, 
was begun in 1910 and enlarged the following year. At first the loan 
farm policy was applied to Canadian Pacific lands generally, but 
subsequently it was limited to the irrigation block. As a result, of 
the 418 loan farms which had been sold tip to 1919, all but ^ were 
"situated in the province of Alberta. 

After 1919 no ready-made'farms were developed for several years, 
but the loan farms were continued until by 1924 there were 580 of 
them, making a total of 1,342 farms of the two types. If we add the 
120 farms in the Clan Donald colony, the 100 farms provided for 
by the joint project of the Canadian Pacific and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company,, and-the 100 farms which the company undertook to pre¬ 
pare under the agreement with the Overseas Settlement Committee, 
we have a total of 1,662 farms sold and settled by the Canadian 
Pacific under the assisted settlement policy. As was Befitting to a 
planned type of settlement, the farms under the two policies were of 
moderate size. Care was necessary to counteract the tendency of the 
settler in a new country to buy more- land than he, could advan¬ 
tageously use. Farms varied in size fronj 80 to 250 acres, with the 
great majority of them averaging from 1^0 to 160'acres. 

The. 1,181 farms developed under the ready-made and loan farm 
plans up to 1919 had a combined area of 232,069 acres. The 481 
farms subsequently developed on an assisted settlement basis bring 
this total to approximately 300,000 acres. In a compact block this 
area would represent more than 13 townships developed by the 
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railway under the ready-made and loan farm plans. Compared with 
the total acreage which has passed through the hands of the com¬ 
pany, this area is not large. Yet, when viewed in comparison with 
other ventures in a similar type of settlement, its colonization 
stands out as a conspicuous achievement. Up to our own day no 
governmental agency in the United States had undertaken such a 
program of colonization. In Canada it compares' favorably, as 
regards magnitude, with the Soldier Settlement and Three Thou¬ 
sand Family Schemes of the British and Dominion Governments. 
No private agency or corporation on the continent had undertaken 
such an ambitious project in colonization as opposed to land selling. 
Among land grant railways of North America this achievement of 
the Canadian Pacific-stands-unique. ^ 

Despite the interesting and significant character of this Experiment 
in colonization, neither the ready-made farm nor the loan farm 
achieved the degree of success for which officials of the company had 
hoped. The one failed to dot the irrigation block -with prosperous 
colonies recruited from the landless classes of the mother country; 
the other left the thousands of tenant farmers of the middle western 
' states undisturbed in their drab existence, immediate responsibility 
for the lack of expected success with the ready-made farms must rest 
squarely on the officials of the company charged with the duty of 
selecting the colonists. The optimistic belief of those officials to the 
contrary, there were only a limited number of experienced farmep 
in Great Britain who were potential settlers. This fact dictated tlie 
utmost care to see that only the right sort of people were chosen. 
Too often the one important consideration was not that of experi¬ 
ence and character but the possession of sufficient funds to carry the 
colonist and his family to'Calgary, where their farm with the neces¬ 
sary improvements awaited them. Even with company assistance 
there was no substitute for the spirit of enterprise, adaptability, and 
the will to succeed. By 1914 it was, evident that British settlers on 
ready-made farms had largely failed. Many abandoned their farms, 
which the company later sold, in many cases, to settlers from the 
United States. In 1914 the recruitment of colonists for ready-made 
farm colonies began in the United States, when the initial group 
of farmers for the Bassano colony were brought from Colorado. 
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■Throughout the war such colonies were prepared with an eye to 
either Canadian veterans or American farmers. - . 

One of those who followed this experiment with keen interest was 
F. H. Newell, head of the Reclamation Service in the United States, 
and; a noted authority on irrigation*' Writing to Newell in 1914, 
Iannis frankly confessed his disappointment with the results ob- 
teined and diagnosed the reasons for the limited success achieved, 
^e said; ‘ , 

We, as you know, in the effort to obtain colonists have been 
going to the limit in assisting them. We have prepared “ready¬ 
made” farms, have given loans for improvements, have made^ 
advances of live stock and extended the terms of payment to 
twenty years. In addition, we have made advances of seed-grain 
and have established some seventeen farms of our own, which we 
operate as object lessons in the particular districts in which they 
are located. 

I am not going to say that our results have been altogether 
unsatisfactory, but I frankly admit they.have not been what I 
hoped for and I have come to the conclu^n that jt is.possible 
for a company or a government to do tpo jfnuS^ for, settl^lXT^nd 
in this way rob them of the personal initiative whfch is-sb nec^ 
sary for success. ' , ' 

From now on we,are going to exercise a great deal more care, 
in the selection of men tp/whom assistance is to be given and we 
are going to insist on.<.a larger initial payrnent being made where 
. the man buys a “readyrmade” farm or takes advantage of our. loan 
policy with the object of trying to create a greater “stake” and 
thus keep him on the land. ' . ■ ' 

We have^^^^ad a much larger percentage of success with men of 
small means th'an with men who apparently had ample capital.! 

It was upon the ready-made farm policy as applied to British 
settlers that Dennis was pronouncing a verdict of failure. That was 
the policy which had been tried and found wanting. Tfie loan farm 
policy for American farmers had not at that time received a sufB-' 
cient trial to warrant a judgment. As Dennis had intimated, lack of 
care in the selection of British settlers had militated against the 
success of the ready-made farm plan. The loan farm policy received 
its trial during the war period when conditions were anything but 
normal and when the movement of American settlers to the 
Canadian West was seriously impeded; As a result the sales under 
1 Dennis to F. H. Newell, November a6, 1914, Personal Letter Book 5., 
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the policy to the close of* 1919 were less numerous than had been 
anticipated. Yet of the 419 farms sold to that time, 418 were occu¬ 
pied by the original purchasers, a quite extraordinary record of 
success for any policy in any period. 

The unsatisfactory nature of the company’s experience with ready¬ 
made farms in the early stages of the experiment had by the close 
of the war cooled the ardor of officials for assisted settlement. While 
the loan farm policy was kept alive in the early twenties, it ob'viously 
was not pushed. In the latter part of the decade, however, the idea 
seems to have grown in favor. Not only were four separate projects 
launched involving the advance of company funds for the improve¬ 
ment of farms, but moire ahd more those administering the lands of 
the r^ilway were comihg to realize that in an age of restricted immi¬ 
gration the less attractive lands remaining on the company’s hands 
could be sold and settled only by the adoption of novel and extraor¬ 
dinary measures. Except where railway land was being taken by 
settlers enlarging their holdings, the offer of specific inducements of 
one sort or another was necessary. The increased use of the loan 
policy, the 34-year amortization plan, the brush land contracts, were ’ 
variant forms of the recognition which the company gave to this 
fact. 

To December, 1919, the Canadian Pacific had expended under 
the ready-made and loan farm policies a total of $2,959,713.1 While 
the company’s interests were amply protected through the addition 
of this sum to the cost of the land, the execution of the policies 
entailed a vast expenditure of thought and energy on the part of 
the Department of Natural Resources, as well as the maintenance lif 
a special branch of the department for the supervision and per¬ 
formance of the work. This was no less true of the loan than of the 
ready-made farms, for the settler receiving the loan selected buildings 
from the standard plans provide^d by the department. However great 
the disappointment of .the company over this experiment in assisted 
settlement, there probably exists^in the annals of railway land subi 
sidies no finer example of a railway’s attempt to administer its landed 
estate in the interests of a sound development of the country. 

At the, close of 1918 the Department pf Natural Resources for its 

1 Annual Report, Development Branch, Department of Natural Resources, 
1919, p. 48. 
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own information, and not for public consumption, made a recapitu¬ 
lation of the work of the cqmpaiiy in the interest of land sale and 
settlement in the West. Since 1905 it had issued 5,600,920 pieces of 
literature, had developed i4 motion picture films' illustrative of 
conditions in western Canada, and'had given 1,256 illustrated lec¬ 
tures' on opportunities in. the West before audiences aggregating 
841,741 persons. Its circulation of newspaper.and magazine articles 
-relatingto Canada was 887,434,893. This'publicity effort.had elicited 
769,540 inquiries and had led,tp"'fhe registration by company agents 
of 322,690 prospective purchasers of Canadian Pacific land. Its 
agency-force had brought 51,563 of these prospects to the western 
land offices’ of the railway. The total number of'sales since 1881 
(after deducting cancellations) was 68,694,'while the number of new 
•families placed on company.lands was 45,856. 

While'-between, 1918 and 1937 the number of net sales probably 
increased to 85,000, the .number of new settlers was not correspond¬ 
ingly augmented because land sold in those' years went largely to 
■farniers already residing in the West. A conservative estimate of the 
-number of new families located .on Canadian Pacific land between 
1881 and 1937 would be 50,000.'i ’ , . 

In proportion to acreage the hui^iber-of sales by the company was 
mjach smaller than by the Illinois C^ntr^."The latter-made’between 
39,600 -and 35,000 sales from', an 'acrea^ of 2,595,000 acres, an 
average of- about 80 acres per. sale. Actually much of the Illinois 
Central land was sold in -40-acre'tracts. The Canadian Pacific has 
made 85,000 sales from approximately " 19,000,000 acres. Had- the 
company sales averaged 160 acres the total would have been 118,000. 
Its relatively smaller* number of sales was due to two principal 
factors; first, some 4,250,000 acres were included in 15 sales to land 
companies; second, its land was located in a region primarily devoted 
to grain gT'owing which, owing to labor-saving machinery, was con¬ 
ducted on a larger scale than was farming in Illinois when the Illi¬ 
nois Central was selling land. In western Canada a quarter section - 
was the minimum area for a farm. 

The figures given above as to the land settlement work pf-the 
Canadian Pacific are in no way the full measure of its contribution 
to the building of the Canadian West. They take no account of 
general immigration work in behalf of Canada conducted by the 
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company in Great Britain and on the continent of Europe; of the 
contribution of- Canadian Wcific steamship agents; of the people 
from the United States who went to the West on the land-seekers’ 
rales certificates to settle on homesteads' or to buy privately owned 
land; of those brought from] eastern Canada and the States on low 
rate excursions and who failed to buy railway land; of harvesters 
who came to reap and who remained to sow; of those brought to 
the West in the post-war years under the auspices of the company’s 
department of colonization. Nor do they include the thousands,of 
Mennonites and other settlers established on privately owned land 
by the Canada Colonization Association, a subsidiary of the railway. 

There remains the question as to, whether the land subsidy to the 
Canadian Pacific was justified on grounds of national interest. It 
was one of the principal means of bringing to the task of railway 
building a group of men who completed in 5 years the railway 
about which the country had talked for lo. It was the means also 
of making the railway company an agency of land sktlement second 
in importance only to the government itself. In 1881 the Liberal 
Manitoba Free Press, never an apologist for the Canadian Pacific, 
remarked that the vigorous encouragement of immigration and land 
settlement in the West weighed far,more heavily than the number 
of dollars and acres-given for the construction of the railway, A few 
thousand settlers more or less each year, it said, woilld have a greater 
effect upon the future of- the Northwest than "the granting of a few 
million dollars or acres'^ more or less to a syndicate.’’^ To the Free 
Press, the speedy settlement of the West would justify the land 
subsidy. Judged by that test, the Canadian Pacific certainly was 
not found wanting. ’ 

To every young country speed of development seems essential. 
To none did it appear more necessary than to Canada in 1881. 
Without government aid the completion of the Canadian Pacific 
might well have waited for 20 years. From the point of view domi- 
^nant in the Dominion in 1881 such delay was unthinkable. Looking 
back from the vantage point afforded by the lapse of 57 years, how¬ 
ever, one might well conclude that in the Canadian, as in the Amer¬ 
ican, West speed was sometimes unwise and made for waste of 
1 Manitoba Daily Free Press, January 13. i88i. • 
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national resources, hum^n and material. A calmer and more con¬ 
sidered cojjrse might well have averted the mistakes of the pre-war 
period .and spared the people of the West some of the untold heart¬ 
aches and the cruel disillusionment of the post-war years. Unfortu¬ 
nately the world moves forward without the benefit 'of hindsight! 
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States, 136; Department of Immigra¬ 
tion and Colonization of, established 
with James Calder-as first Minister, 
353!!.: homestead policy of, 10; im¬ 
migration policy of, 358-361: land 
settlement branch of Department of 
Immigration of, 360; railway land 
' subsidy policy of, 19; Liberal Gov¬ 
ernment of, iia ascendancy, 1251!.; 
"Railways Agreement” with, 361-362; 
Soldier Settlement Board of, 368 
Canada Colonization Association, origin 
. of, 366: taken over by Canadian Pa- 
■ cific, 367; and settlement of Men- 
nonites, syiff.; achievements of, 385 
Canada Northwest Land Company, or¬ 
ganization of and purchase of lands 
from Canadian Pacific, 74-90: colo¬ 
nization work of, 12311.; lands of, 
administered by Canadian Pacific, 

i57ff. 

Canada West, pamphlet, distribution 
of in United States, 200 
Canadian Agricultural Coal and Colo¬ 
nization Company, settlements of in 
West. 50 

Canadian Gazette, distribution of, in 
England, by Canadian'Pacific, 96, 
Canadian Mennonite Board of Colo¬ 
nization, cooperation of. with Canada 
Colonization Association, in settle¬ 
ment of Mennonites, 370!!. 
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Canadian Northern Prairie Land Com¬ 
pany, and sale of lands from Cana¬ 
dian Northern land grant, 151 
Canadian Northern - Railway, 46, jag- 
130, 259-260, 276lf., gi2, 337, 375 
Canadian Pacific, and American land 
companies, i6off.: and assisted group 
settlement, 227!!.: and loan to settlers 
policy, aGiff.; and twenty-year pay¬ 
ment plan, 264!!.: annual report of, 
in 1894, 81; as promoter of town 
sit^, 84, 268-269: beginning of Irri¬ 
gation project of, I74ff.: building of 
Irrigation system, 233!!., 2g6ff.: com¬ 
pletion of, 126: creation of Depart¬ 
ment of Natural Resources' of, 256- 
257: creation of Department of Colo¬ 
nization and Development of, 351- 
352:, Development Branch of, 363ff.: 
Publicity Branch of, 363!!.: enters 
trans-Atlantic steamship service, 106: 
organization of, 19: formulation of 
land policy of, 67II., 1561!.: Steam¬ 
ship Department of, 365: transfer of 
lands in Irrigation Block by, 303- 
304; United States agencies, organiza- 

Canadian Pacific Irrigation Coloniza¬ 
tion Company, i8iff., 192-193 
Card, Charles Ora, and early develop- 
' ment of irrigation in southern Al- 

Carleton, Hal, Chairman of first ready¬ 
made farm colony, 238!!. 

Cartier, Sir George, i8ff. 

Cathcart, Lady, and Scottish immigra¬ 
tion to Canada, 123 
Certificates, Canadian land-seekers, 140 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail¬ 
road, colonization work of, 63 
Cl^icago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail¬ 
road, 334 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Rail¬ 
road, 327 

Children’s Aid Society, cooperation of, 
in immigration work in England, 101 
Christianson, Carl, and Danish colony 
in Irrigation Block, 207 
Church Colonization Society, settlement 
of, 121 


Coaldale, colony of ready-made farms, 
310: Mcnnonite settlement at, 393 
Colonization Finance Corporation of 
Canada, organization of, 378 
Cooke, Jay, 18, 64 
County Free Land Clubs, 138 
Crofters, Scottish, in Canada, 124 
Crop Payment Plan, 214-215, 317-318, 
37*ff- - 

Dakota, newspapers of, Canadian immi¬ 
gration propaganda in, 114; in at¬ 
tacks on Northwest, 115 
Danes, settlement of,' in Irrigation 
Block, 208 

Danish Lutheran Immigration Board, 
cooperation of with Canada Coloniza¬ 
tion Association, 376 
Danish Peoples Society of United States, 
land committee of, visits Western 
Canada, 287 ■ 

Davidson, A. D., President of Saskatche¬ 
wan Valley Land Company, 144; and ’ 
organization of Western Canada Im¬ 
migration Association, 164 
Dawson, S. J., explorations of, in North¬ 
west, 4 

Dempster, Elder, fleet of, purchased by 
Canadian Pacific, 106 
Denmark, campaign for immigration in, 
283: Royal Agricultural Society of, 
284 

Dennis, J. S., as chief inspector of sur¬ 
veys of Department of Interior, 172; 
as superintendent of irrigation for 
Canadian Pacific, 1751!.; as head of 
Natural Resources Department, 2575.; 
as Chief Commissioner, Department 
of Colonization, 35iff.; as president of 
Canada Colonization Association,, 

36711. 

Department of Colonization and Devel¬ 
opment, of Canadian Pacific, forma¬ 
tion of, 351; machinery of, 362-367; 
function of, 385 

Department of Interior, and Syndicate 
subsidy, 36; Railway Lands Branch 
of. 352 

Department of Natural Resources, of 
Canadian Pacific, formation of, 256- 
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257:, Forestry Branch of, 343; Animal 
" Husbandly Branch of, 315 

Deputy Minister of Interior, report of, 
in 1894, 52-53 

Dominion Lands Act of 1872, 9, 53 
Dominion Mortgage and Investment As¬ 
sociation, formation of, 377 
Donald, Clan, settlement of, in Alberta, 
379 

Dory, G., and founding of Hungarian 

_colonies,.! 19_____ 

Douglas, Walter D., and Saskatchewan 
Valley Land Company, 144 
^D^inkwater, Charles, as Secretary of 
CatlHdian I’acific, 73 
Dry farming, in Canada, 177, 294: origin 
of, 325-326 

Dry Farming Congress, 342 
Dutch, settlement of, in Irrigation 
Block, 209 

Eastern and Western Land Corporation, 

•52 

Eastern Irrigation District, organization 
of and transfer of lands to, 303 
Eden, A. F., and immigration work of 
Manitoba and Northwestern Rail- 

Edison Manufacturing Company, 279 
Edmonton, Confederation Land Cor¬ 
poration of, and placing of settlers 
■ for Canada Colonization Association, 
384: hostility of, to Canadian Pacific, 
251-252 

Elliott, Prof, W, J., and Demonstration 
Farm at Strathmore, 329; as head of 
Agricultural Branch, Department of 
Natural Resources, 332; proposes 
"Free Bureau of Agricultural Infor¬ 
mation,” 351 

English, colony of, in Minnesota, 118 
Esterhazy, Counfi-Paul 0„ and Hun¬ 
garian'colonization in West, 118-119 
Esterhazy, settlement of, in Saskatche¬ 
wan, 119 

Evalenko, A. M„ and plan for Men- 
nonite immigration from Russia, 289 
. Excursions, editorial, ni-112, 135: har¬ 
vesters, iioff,; home-seekers, 109, 166, 
292 


Fairfield, W. H,, as head of demonstra¬ 
tion farm, 325-331 
Farm and Ranch Review, 199, 220 
Farms, experimental, in Western Can¬ 
ada, establishment of, 4917,, 321 
Ferrier-Brock Company, land agency 
of, in California, 187 
Fielden, Capt, A, B., as ready-made farm 
colonist, 237 

Fife, David, and Red Fife wheat, 322 
First Northern Reserve, of Canadian - 
Pacific, 42, 58 - 

Fleming, Sir Sanford, and Canadian 
Pacific surveys, 35 

Forslund, J. E., and investigation of 
Dominion immigration agencies in 
United States, 276 
Foster, George E., 152 
Freight car, shortage of, in Western 
Canada, 273 

French-Canadians, settlements of, in 
Edmonton area, 124-125: in Irriga¬ 
tion Block, 207-209 

French Colonization Company, cancel¬ 
lation of land contract of, 88 _ 

General Railway Act, 26 
German-Catholic Board, cooperation of 
with Canada Colonization Assoda- 
>.t^JVj384 

German Gatholics, settlement of, on 
Bennett Lands, 376 
German-Russians, migration of, from 
California, 287 

Germans, settlement of, in Alberta, 92: 
in Rosebud tract, 191; in Saskatche¬ 
wan, 260 

Germany, emi^ation work in, 105, 283 
Gerow, W. J., reportn-on "land in Sas¬ 
katchewan by, 259 

Gibbon, John Murray, and Duke of 
Sutherland’s Colony, 242: and articles 
on Canadian Pacific land policy, 268- 

Gleichen, demonstration farm at, 181 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, 46, 130, 
276ff., 312, 360 
Granger Movement, 16 
Grant, Alex, as lecturer in England, 275 
Grazing lands, development of, 87-88; 
policy with respect to, 176 


Extension of Settlement Clubs, 364 
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Great Britain, advertising Canadian 
lands in, ii, 94ft., 131, 186, aSiiT.; 
immigrants from, in Canada, ssSff.; 
Overseas Settlement Committee of, 
379f£.; settlers from, on ready-made 
farms, 227, 229, 237, 240, 336!!. 

Grea.t Northern Railroad, 64, 233-234, 
*79 

Great Northwest Central Railway, land 
subsidy of, acquired by Canadian 
Pacific , 60; land sales of, 391 
Great Southern Reserve,' see Interna¬ 
tional Boundary Reserve 
Great West Land Company, 163 
Group settlement, in Western Canada, 
373ff- 

Haslam, J. H., and purchase of land 
from Canadian Pacific, 162 
Herzer, T. O. F.. and Lutheran immi¬ 
gration, 286: and German-Russian 
colony at Brooks, 298; as manager 
of ^Canada Colonization Association, 
367-369; and address to Dominion 
Mortgage and Investment Associa- 

tidh7~378 -^- 

Hill, James J., member of Canadian 
Pacific Syndicate, 24, 320; lines of, 

' 277 

^ Hind, H. Y., explorations of, in North- 
: w^t, 4' 

Hohenlohe, Germany colon^ of, 121 
Holdrege, George W., 327 
Holland, campaign for immigrants in, 
284-285 

Honens, H. H., and sale of lands in 
northern Alberta, 253-254 
House of Commons, Select Committee 
of, recommends cession of Rupert’s 
Land to Canada, 3 
Howe, G. C., 144 

Howland, Sir WilliaiS, offer of, to con¬ 
struct Pacific Railway, 25 
Hudson’s Bay Company, lands of, in 
Irrigation Block, 54-55: colony of, in 
Alberta, 379-380; in control of 
Rupert’s Land, 4-9 

Hungarians, settlement of, in. North¬ 
west, ii8ff. 

Hungary, settlers from, at Leduc, 317 
Hun’s Valley, colony of, 119 


Icelanders, settlement of, in Western 
Canada, 12, 92 

Illinois CentrarNR-ailroad, 320; land 
grant of, 6a ' 

International Boundary Reserve, 39, 45, 
76-78 

International Harvester Company, 340 
International Irrigation Congress, 341- 
34* 

Interoceanic Railway Company, 18 
Iowa,.land speculators from, in Canada, 

■ 158. >95 

Irish, colonies of, in Minnesota, u8 
Irrigation Act, passage of, 172 
Irrigation Block, of Canadian Pacific, 
58: location of, 174-175:, lands in, 
leased to cattlemen, 176: dissatisfac¬ 
tion of settlers in, 30411.; 'Lethbridge 
Section of, 310-311; reclassification of 
lands in, 306-308; transfer of unsold 
lands in. 303-304 
Irrigation District Act, 311 
Irrigation, early use of, in Canada, 169 

Jacobs, F. S., editor of Farm and Ranch 

— Review, 336 -' 

Joint Commission, International, 350 

Kansas Pacific Railroad, and western 
settlement, 63-64 

Kenaston, F. E., and Saskatchewan Val¬ 
ley Land Company, 144 
Kennedy, John S., member of Canadian 
Pacific Syndicate, 24 
Kerr, O. W., land company of, 204 
Kirkwold, Ole, and activities in Nor¬ 
way, Sweden and Denmark, 284 
Knappen, Theodore A., and Western 
Canada Immigration Association, 164 
Knight, Jesse, and sugar beet industry 
in southern Alberta, 324 

Laer, H. H. Toe, and Canadian Pacific 
immigration work in Europe, 98 
Lake Dauphin, Btanch of Canadian 
Pacific, 39-40; land reserve, 39 
Land Corporation of Canada, land con¬ 
tract of cancelled, 74, 88 
Land Department of-Canadian Pacific, 
organization of, 66; regulations of, 
of 1882, 68ff. 


Land reserves of Canadian Pacific, con¬ 
flicts in administration of, 41 If.; first 
obtained, 37: policy by which admin¬ 
istered, 4611. 

Land, sales of, by Canadian Pacific, see 
Tables, 388, 389, 391, 393, 395, 402, 
403 - 

Latter Day Saints, High Council of 
Church of, and irrigation in Western 
Canada, 172 

Laurier, Sir Wilfred, 55: Government 
otr"3^3T“pdlicy of, in developing the 
West, i28ff. 

Lethbridge Irrigation District, South¬ 
easter project of, 311; early develop¬ 
ment of iriigation at, 1731!. 
Lister-Kaye, Sir John, plan of coloniza¬ 
tion of, in Western Canada, 49-50 
Lloydminster Block, sales of lands in, 

313-3'6. 356-357 

London, Canadian Pacific advertising 
in, 225; emigration agency in, 99; 
Imperial Institute of, toi 
London Morning Post, quoted, 97 
Lovat, Lord, and work of Overseas Set¬ 
tlement Committee, 380 
Luse Land Company, purchase of land 
by, from Canadian Pacific, 163-164, 
204 

Lutheran Church, in United States, co¬ 
operation of in Canadian Pacific ipi- 
migration policies, 285-286 
Lutheran Immigration Board, coopera¬ 
tion of, with Canada Colonization As¬ 
sociation, 376, 384 

Lynch, F. B., and Northwest Coloniza¬ 
tion Company, 162-164 

Macalister, J. N. K., and Danish colony 
in Irrigation Block, 206-207 
Macdonald, Sir John A., and the build- 
, ing of Pacific Railway, " i61f.; and 
colonization companies, 71 
MacDonnell, Father, and Clan Donald 
colony, 379 

Mackenzie, Alexander, and building of 
Canadian Pacific, 20-21, 29 
Mackenzie, William, and Canadian 
Northern Railway, i3off.; and Sas¬ 
katchewan Valley and Manitoba 
Land Company, 150 


Macoun, John, botanist for Sir Sanford 
Fleming, 35 
Magrath, C. A., 350 
Manchester, Duke of, interest of, in 
Canadian lands, 73 

Manitoba and Northwestern Land Cor¬ 
poration, and lands of Manitoba and 
Northwestern Railway, 151 
Manitoba and Northwestern Railway, 
40, 57; and disposition of lands of, 
151-153J^ mid aid to settlement in 
NorThwest, 119 • 

Manitoba and Northwestern Reserve, 
“ selection of lands In, by Canadian 
Pacific, 58-59 

Manitoba Free Press, quoted, 65, 73, 76- 
77, 80, 82-83, 94- 110-112, 117, 122, 

134. 155. 158 

Manitoba Land and Investment Com¬ 
pany, and land of Manitoba and 
Northwestern Railway, 152 
Manitoba, Legislature of, 83 
Manitoba Southwestern Colonization 
Railway, 39, 59, 77, 159: land grant 
of, 78, 88: and land sales of, 391 
Mann, Donald, and Canadian Northern 
Railway, i3off. 

Manual of Soil Culture, pamphlet by 
H. W. Campbell, 327 
Marshall, Duncan, and live stock situa¬ 
tion in Alberta, 336 
McDonald, D. H., and Saskatchewan 
Valley Land Company, 144 
McRae, A. D., and Saskatchewan Valley 
Land Company, 144 
McTavish, J. H., first Land Commis¬ 
sioner of Canadian Pacific, 66 
Mennonites, colonies of, in Kansas, 118; 
plan for immigration of, 389: move¬ 
ment of, to Canada, by Canadian 
Pacific, 368ff.: settlement of by Can¬ 
ada Colonization Association, 37 iff.: 
immigration of in 1874, ii-i2 
Mennonite Land Settlement Board, 

37iff. 

Michigan, excursions from, to North¬ 
west, 113; immigration propaganda 
in, 113 

Minnesota, German-Catholic colony 
from, in West, 147 
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Mississippi Valley> farmers from, in 
Northwest, 127-128 

Missouri, land speculators from, in 
Winnipeg, 158 

Mixed farms,, experimental, in Canada, 
334lf- 

Montana Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion/, 333 

Montreal, as a railway port, 107; 
freight rates on wheat from, 9: head¬ 
quarters; Department of Colonization 
and Development; 351 
Montreal Gazette; quoted, 381 
Moore, A. Ewan, and immigration ac¬ 
tivities of Canadian, Pacific in Great 
Britain, 185, 282 

Morin, Rev. Fathqr J. B;, and establish¬ 
ment of French ' colonies in North¬ 
west, 124 

Mormons, settlement of, in-'Alberta, 92, 
154: and irrigation in Western Can¬ 
ada, 171 

Morton, Rose and Company, 143 
Moving Pictures, as means of advertis¬ 
ing, 279-280 

Mutual Life Assurance Company, 378 

Naismith, P. L., manager. Department 
of Natural Resources, 257 
Nanton, Sir Augustus, and Canada Col¬ 
onization Association, 367 
National Editorial Association of the 
United States, excursion of, into 
Canada, 135 
National Grange, 275 
Netherlands and American Land Com¬ 
pany, settlement of lands of, 89 
New England, immigration work in, 

Newell, F. H.; and United States I}.ec- 
lamation Service, 406 
Nightingale, ready-made farm colony 
of, in Alberta, 241, 331, 403 
North Atlantic Trading Company, and 
European immigration, 132 
North Dakota, emigration from, to 
Canada, 115: land speculators from, 

.158 

Northcote, Oliver H., and Canada 
Northwest Land Company, 73 


Northern Pacific Railroad, 18, 23, 33, 
327, 333; colonization work of, 64 
Northern Reserve, Canadian Pacific, 
branch lines abandoned in, 45-46: 
division of, 43-44; sales of land in, 
244-254 

Northwest Coal and Navigation Com¬ 
pany, 60, 171 

Northwest Coll^nization Company, pur¬ 
chase and settiement of, Canadian 
Pacific lands by, 162-163 
Norwegian-Lutheran Immigration 
Board, and cooperation with Canada 
Colonization Association, 376 
Noyes, Alexander Dana, 157 

Okanagan Loan and Investment Com¬ 
pany, and purchase of cattle in 
Okanagan 'Valley, 340 
Oklahoma, opening of Indian reserva¬ 
tions in, 139 

Olds, Alberta, organization of Alberta 
Rural Development League at, 349 
Ontario, westward migration from, 166 
Ontario and Qu’Appelle Land Com¬ 
pany, 88, 153 

Ontario and Saskatchewan Land Cor¬ 
poration, 153, 163 

Order in Council, of August, 1903, 58: 

of March. 1873, ii; of May, 1890, 45' 
Osier, Edmund B., 73, 86, 144, 148 
Osier, Hammond and Nanton, and sales 
of land in Northwest, 143, 153 
Otten and Zoon, immigration agency 
of, in Holland, 284 
Ouelette, Father' and French colony in 
Irrigation Block, 208 
Owen, A. Ross, and plan for Mennon- 
ite immigration, 290 

Palliser, Capt. John, and explorations 
in Northwest, 3 
Panic of 1893, u6 

Parliament, Act of, 1872, 17: of July, 
1894, 54fr. 

Pearce, William, and lands of Qu'Ap- 
pelle and Long Lake Railway, 144; 
inspection of lands in Alberta by, 
348(1. 

Pembina Mountain Branch, of Cana¬ 
dian Pacific, 37-38 
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Perelstrous, A. W., 289 
Perley, Sir George, and plan for Men- , 
nonite Immigration, 289 • f/ 

Peters, Klaus, immigration agent in 
Ontario, 167 

Peterson, C. W., manager of C. P. I. C.- 
Company, 185; and settlement in Ir¬ 
rigation Block, 218II.; and ready¬ 
made farm plan, 223!!.; and better 
agriculture in Irrigation Block, 330 
Philadelphia, Byreau of Economics in, 
280 

Piper, George F., and Saskatchewan 
Valley Land Cornpariy, 144 
Plain Facts, pamphlet, circulation of in 
Great Britain, 96-97 
Poles, settlement of, in Irrigat|dh Block, 
206 

Polish Natjpnal Alliance, and relations 
with Canadian Pacific, 206 
Practical Hints from Farmers in Cana¬ 
dian Northwest, 97-98,’ 

Preemption, right of, 10 

Provident Commercial Land Company, 

Quaker Oats Company,- 
Qu’Appelle, Long Lake aOT^Saskatche- 
wan Land Company, and lands of 
Qu'Appelle and Long Lake Railw|iy, 

Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatche¬ 
wan Railway and 'Steamboat' Com¬ 
pany, organization of, 143: sale of 
lands of, 145 

Qu'Appelle Valley Farming Company, 
and purchase of lands from Canadian 
Pacific, 88 

Qu’Appelle Valley, Hungarian farmers 

Red-River Valley, early settlement of, 
3-4 • 

Regina, rates from, 9 ' 

Resolutions of. 1879, regarding lands for 
Canadian Pacific, 21-23 
Robertson, O. A., and Northwest Col¬ 
onization Company, ifia, 164 
Rosemary, ready-made colony of, 295 
Royal Commission on Railways and 
' 'Transportation, 397 


Rupert's Land, acquisition of by Can¬ 
ada, 4-5; climate of, 5-6; conditions 
for settlement of, 9 

■ Russian-American Steamship Lines, and 
^toimigration contract with Canadian, 

' ^Pacific, 287 

Russia, settlers from, in Canada, 92: 

See also Mennonites 
Rutherford, Dr. J. G., head of Animal 
Husbandry Branch, Department of 
Natural Resources, 336 

St. Cloud, Minnesota, German-Catholic 
colony from, 152 

St. Julien, Veterans’ colony of, 404 
St. Paul and Pacific Railroad, 24, 30, 
64 

St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba 
Railway Company, 23, 65 
Santa Fe'Railroad, 64, 327 ^ 

Sa^atchewan and Western' Railway, 
acquisitioh and sale of land grant <5f, 
by Canadian Pacific, 60 
Saskatchewan, Province of, created, 168 
Saskatchewan Valley and Manitoba 
Land Company, and sale of Canadian 
Northern Railway laitdSJtJSolf.' 
Saskatchewa|i ■ Valley Land Company, 
and purchase-of land of Qu’Appelle 
and Long LS^, j^ailway, 145: con¬ 
tract of with Dominion Government, 
146; propaganda of, >47-149 /*- 
Saskatchewan Valley, sale of lands in, 

• 245ff-. 258ff- ■ ■ 

Saturady Evening Post, 278 
Sayre, A. J., .and Calgary Colonization 
Company, 177, 180 

Scandinavia, emigration work of Cana¬ 
dian Pa?:ific in, 105 ' ' 

Scandinavian-American Steamship 
Lines, and immigration contract with 
Canadian Pacific, 287 
Scandint^ians, settlement of, in Can- 
ad^,^2 

Scarth,''Wiiriam B., and Canada North-' 
west Land Company, 73: trustee of 
Canadian Pacific town sites, 86; and 
Crofter settlements in Northwest, ' 
123-124 

Scotland, Canadian Pacific advertising 
in, 95-96 
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Scotts Bluff, Nebraska, colonies from in 
West, 297 

Scrip, use of, in land purchase, 148, 149 
Second Northern Reserve of Caryidian 
Pacific,' 40 

Sedgwick, ready-made farm colonies at, 
229, 240!!., 404 

Self-Help Emigration Society, coopera¬ 
tion of with, Canadian Pacific in Eng¬ 
land, 111 , 

Selkirk, settlement in Red River 'Val¬ 
ley, 3 

Selkirk Branch, Canadian Pacific, 39 
Shaughnessy, Sir Thomas, and final ad¬ 
justment of Canadian Pacific land 
subsidy, 58; and Canadian Pacific 
land policies, 172, 192, 209, 210, 215, 
222, 223, 229, 250, 252, 253, 255, 262, 
265, 270, 277, 312, 313, 332, 334, 344. 
346, 353- 356 

Shaw, Prof. Thomas, and agricultural 
improvement work of Great North¬ 
ern and Northern Pacific Railroads, 
333 

Shedd Realty Company, land i^ency of, 
in Omaha, 186 

Sifton, Sir Clifford, and «final adjust¬ 
ment of Canadian Pacific land sub¬ 
sidy, 57; and advertising -tedhnique, 
96; and immigration policy of JLaurier 
Government, I3iff.; and -defense of 
Saskatchewan Valley LaniFCompany, 
149; remark of, with respect to Can¬ 
ada’s need, 360 

Small Agricultural Holdings Act, of 
England, 224 ' 

Smith, Donald A., 2: member of Cana¬ 
dian Pacific Syndicate, 24; and Can¬ 
ada Northwest Land Company, 75: 
and trustee of Canadian Pacific town 
sites, 86 

Smith, J. Obed, and contract with Sas- 
• katchewan Valley Land Company, 

145 . . 

Society for Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, cooperation of, with 
Canadian Pacific In .England, lor 
Soo Line, 158, 327, 333, 342, 35° 
Souris Branch, of Canadian Pacific, 
land subsidy in behalf of, 47, 48 
Spanish-American War,- 127 


Speers, C. W.-, and contfact with Sas¬ 
katchewan Valley Litftd Company, 

145 

Stephen, Sir George, agreement of with 
Canada Northwest Land Company, 
73: report of Alexander Begg to, 95; 
financial aid to Hungarian colony, 
120; financial aid to Scandinavian 
colony, 122; 321 

Stewart, Robert, and Saskatchewan Val¬ 
ley Land Company, 144 
Stone Land Company, 204 
Strathmore, demonstration farm at, 239, 

329 

Strong, Nichols and Co veil, land agency 
of, in Chicago, 186 

Subsidies, railway land, compared in 
United States and Canada, 31, 61 
Sugar beet, cultivation of, in West, 303, 
321: factory tor, at Raymond, Al¬ 
berta, 324 

Sutherland, Duke of. Colony of, in 
Irrigation Block, 241(1,, 299 
Swedish-Luthcran Immigration Board, 
and cooperation with Canada Col¬ 
onization Association, 376 
Swift and Company, and live stock 
situation in Wes.t, 337 
Sykes, Richard, purchase of land by, 
from Canadian Pacific, 89 
Syndicate Contract, final passage of, 31: 
financial provisions of, 24-25: land 
provisions of, 32; legislative debate 
upon, 25!!.: problems of administra¬ 
tion of, 33ff.: tax exemption clause 
of, 81-82 

Taber Irrigation District, building of 
irrigation system of, by Canadian 
Pacific, -311 « 

Taylor, John W., - contract of, with 
Alberta Railway and Irrigation Com¬ 
pany, 171 

Teller and Osgood, land agency of, in 
Montreal, 185, 208- - 

Thadeh, Kurt, and immigration propa¬ 
ganda in Germany, 284 
Thingvalla, Icelandic settlement of, 122 
Tod, John Kennedy, and Canada- 
Northwest Land Company, 73 
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Toronto, Union "Trust Company of, 
<63, 185, 215 

.Town sites, promotion of, by Canadian 
Pacific, 85-87 ■ ■ • 

Training farms, in Canada, ,(59. 
Tapper, Sir Charles,-and contract with 
Canadian jPacific Syndicate, i.j: and 
defense of Syndicate Contract, 29 

Ukrainian Colonization- Board, place¬ 
ment of settlers by, 384 
Ukrainians, in Canada, 132 
Union Pacific Railroad, charter of, 28; 

3*7 - , , 

United Farmers of Alberta, controversy 
• of, with Canadian Pacific in Irriga- 
’ tion Block, 304 

United States, Canadian advertising in, 
i32ff., afiyff.; colonization companies 
of, in Canada, 141 ff.;. grants of, to 
Pacific railroads,' 15-16; homestead 
policy of, 10; land reserve policy of, 
46-52 

Utah, dry farming in, 7 

Van, travelling exhibition, of Can'hdiqn 
Pacific, in England, i03lf,; in Michi- - 
gan, 113-114 

Van Aken, the Rev. Father, and Dutch 
colonization, 209, 222 
Vancouver, development of, 86-87 
Vanderhoof, Herbert, advertising 
agency of, in Chicago, 200, 274: 
editor, Canada West, 200: articles by 
in American press, on Canadian 
Pacific land policy, 267-269 
Van HoVne, Sir 'William, and Irrigation 
project, 53, 59; and Canada North¬ 
west Land Company, 75; report of 
Archer Baker - to, 9^; and Ukrainian 
-settlement in West, 132; encourage¬ 
ment of to cattle industry, 321; estab¬ 


lishment by, of grain elevators, 322: 
interest of, in Red Fife Wheat, 322 
Van Horne, Veterans’ colony of, 404 

Waddington, Alfred, 16 
Walsh and Law, land agency of, in 
Minnesota, 186 

Warehouses, grain, in -Canada, 322 
■Warner, E. C,, and Saskatchewan' Valley 
Land Company, 144 , 
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